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Part One 



The Wife 

AS RECOLLECTED BY HER GRANDDAUGHTER 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE 




On AN autumn day in the year 1672 the Marquise 
de Sevigne, Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, most brilliant and in¬ 
tellectual woman of her times, was beginning one of those 
delightful letters to her adored daughter, the young Countess 
de Grignan, which were to make her literary genius im¬ 
mortal. 

"At last, my dear daughter, I am once more in my 
ancestral castle. I have found my lovely meadows, my 
little river and my beautiful mill just where I left them. 
They have lopped the trees before the house, which adds 
greatly to the beauty of the entrance. There is an abundance 
of wheat here, but not a word about caron, that is, not a 
sou. If you had no wheat, I would offer you some of mine, 
for I have twenty thousand bushels to sell. I am crying 
famine in the midst of plenty; and yet I have secured 
fourteen thousand livres, and given a new lease on the same 
terms. This is all I had to do. The Abbe de Coulanges 
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would value this estate at one hundred thousand crowns. 

99 

The Abbe de Coulanges! She laid aside her pen as his 
face appeared before her. It was a kindly, intellectual face; 
the blue gentle eyes looked at her with tolerant amusement. 
The memory was so vivid that she almost touched his 
clerical gown. She was only a little girl when she went to 
dwell in the Abbacy of Livry, an orphan. "I am not just 
your guardian,” he had told her. "I am your guardian angel, 
I take the place of your parents. Everybody has an uncle, 
but how many little girls have two guardian angels?” That 
was Uncle Christophe’s way, always joking in that quiet 
manner. 

She was only a short time at the abbey when she nick¬ 
named him "Le Bien Bon,” for he was always giving her 
presents. No father could have been more generous. He 
was a wise father, too, for he had a talent for management, 
and he had increased her inheritance to a fortune. 

Life might have been very different if her father had 
lived, but he also bestowed a great gift upon her. Celse 
Benigne de Rabutin, the young Baron de Chantal, had died 
a hero’s death when she was but a year old. The valiant 
cavalier was slain fighting the English when they had in¬ 
vaded the Isle of Rhe in 1627. She was a hero’s daughter 
and very proud of her father’s illustrious name. Life would 
have been different, too, if her mother had not died when 
she was six. She could remember her lovely mother, but 
not with the same distinctness as the grandmother who had 
taken her place. What enduring tender memories bound her 
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to that remarkable grandmother even after the long lapse 
of more than thirty years since she had died! 

Her glance turned to the youthful portrait of her grand¬ 
mother above the marble fireplace. In the soft amber glow 
of waning sunlight, the face on the canvas seemed to come 
alive and the large black eyes to sparkle with animation. 
The painting was the work of a great artist, and his pene¬ 
trating genius had caught the soul in that beautiful face. 
Her glance, though full of intelligence and sprightliness, 
was tempered by amiability and sweetness. The smile of 
her coral lips was charming. The contour of the face was 
round, and the clear, very fair complexion made a vivid 
contrast to the black hair and eyes. But there was more than 
feminine loveliness in the portrait, there was majesty, 
strength, generosity. 

"Grandmother,” murmured the Marquise, "what a lovable 
woman you were. You can still reach my heart, still speak to 
me as if you were alive.” 

Madame de Sevign£ did not take up her pen, for she was 
lost in reflection. Her face was curiously alert, as if she were 
listening—listening to one long dead, one whom she had 
loved deeply. So many years since her grandmother had 
come to Bourbilly! Grandmother was only twenty then, a 
happy, radiant bride. 

The marriage of Christophe de Rabutin, Baron de 
Chantal, and Jeanne Frangoise Fremyot was arranged by 
their parents, the old Baron de Chantal, and Monsieur 
Benigne Fremyot, President of the Parliament of Dijon. 
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The strongest ties of friendship and allegiance, both religious 
and political, had united the families for generations, yet 
the motives that prompted the alliance were as far apart as 
night and day. The old Baron, anxious to recoup the estate 
he had depleted by extravagance and waste since the death 
of his wife ten years before, considered the bride's large 
marriage dowry as a major inducement for the match. 
President Fremyot, quite the contrary, was motivated by 
the noblest impulses of a good and loving father who saw 
in the young Baron all the fine qualities he required for the 
husband of his cherished daughter. 

Before the marriage was thought of, he had appointed the 
young Baron captain of the garrison of Semur because of the 
valor he displayed in those devastating wars of religion 
which made France a ceaseless battlefield during the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. Both families were stanch 
supporters of the Catholic and Royalist cause. After the 
assassination of Henry III in 1589 they fought to defend 
the rights of Henry Navarre to the throne of France, but 
not until he had sworn to renounce Calvinism and protect 
the Church; and also because he was the rightful ruler of 
France, since his wife was the sister of the murdered king 
who had on his deathbed designated the King of Navarre 
as his lawful successor. 

The old Baron had proved his loyalty and valor in many 
campaigns, and President Fremyot was so fearless and un¬ 
compromising that he had been forced to flee from Dijon 
with a price on his head and take refuge at his country 
manor of Thotes. It was an unprotected house, incapable of 
withstanding attack, and for this reason the marriage was 
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celebrated in the chapel of the bridegroom’s residence, the 
fortified castle of Bourbilly, instead of the bride’s home, 
according to custom. Here, on December 29, 1592, 
Christophe and Jeanne Frangoise were joined in matrimony 
by the Prior of Val-des-Choux, Monsieur Jean Fremyot, 
the bride’s uncle. 

It was a love match, for the attraction between them was 
very strong. Jeanne Fran^oise had a will of her own and 
had refused three suitors before accepting the one who was 
her own as well as her family’s choice. In Christophe she 
recognized the knight of her innocent, romantic dreams. 
The age of chivalry, had not yet run its course, and the 
gallant young captain had the courage and faith of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages combined with the elegance and culture of a 
seventeenth century noble. He wrote poetry and conversed 
wittily. Though he carried the scars of a score of duels on 
his well-favored person, he was the most affable and gentle 
of men. It was said of him that his very amiability pro¬ 
voked encounters with braggarts who rashly presumed on 
his disarming manner. He had never lost a duel, yet he had 
never mortally wounded an adversary; honor and chivalry, 
not vengeance and hate, were the motives behind his sword. 
He was twenty-seven when he brought his bride to Bour¬ 
billy. She was so lovely that a man of half his sensibility 
would have treasured such a jewel, and Christophe’s de¬ 
votion was complete. 

Bourbilly was a mediaeval fortress with a moat and 
drawbridge. A massive gothic wall surrounded the castle 
which was flanked by towers at the four corners, forming 
a square with central court. A broad avenue of magnificent 
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old oaks led up to the entrance. All around were cultivated 
fields, hills planted in vineyards, and bordering forests 
filled with game. The waters of the Serain, a neighboring 
stream, had been diverted from their course to irrigate the 
fields and fill the castle moat. Its course then arrested by a 
dam, it rushed into a narrow gorge and cascaded to the 
plain, where it turned the wheels of several mills. 

The old Baron had rebuilt and refurnished the living 
apartments of the castle before turning it over to his son and 
retiring to his nearby estate of Monthelon. Everything had 
been decorated in the elegant style of the Renaissance period, 
and he had spared no expense to make it a beautiful place. 
Oriental rugs covered the stone floors, chandeliers hung 
from painted ceilings. The walls were wainscoted in gleam¬ 
ing woods and the huge fireplaces ornamented with armor¬ 
ial bearings. Graceful carved chairs, tables and chests of 
Italian design replaced sturdy gothic furnishings. The chapel 
wing, the immense kitchens on the ground floor, the serv¬ 
ants’ quarters and other parts of the huge pile were left 
unchanged in their fourteenth century simplicity. 

Enhancing the charms of the ancient domain were a 
dozen such castles dotting the surrounding landscape that 
belonged to friends and kinsmen of the Fremyot and 
De Rabutin families. Two girlhood companions of the 
bride lived within a short distance and the Baron’s cousin 
D’Anlezy was Lord of Chazelles, a fief that adjoined their 
own. 

The young couple plunged ardently into the activities 
and pleasures of that feudal society. It was only an interlude 
of happiness snatched between the campaigns and hazards 
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of warfare, but each moment was filled with life, excite¬ 
ment, a valiant gaiety that challenged tomorrow. In the 
mornings the forest of Bourbilly rang with the hunters’ 
horns, the deep melodious baying of the hounds, the thunder 
of flying hoofs. The darting figure of the stag as it flitted 
through the forest glades made the hunt romantic and 
thrilling. The pursuit of game was adventurous, competitive, 
forming an important part in the life of the noble. 

The Baroness rode beside her husband in these dashing 
chases, leaping hedges, splashing through brooks, galloping 
down the leafy lanes on her mettlesome horse. She rode with 
grace and distinction, a fearless equestrienne. Christophe cast 
many an a dmiri ng glance at her. He rejoiced in her daring, 
in the bright color flooding her fair cheeks. A noble, 
whether man or woman, must be courageous; it was an 
honorable and ancient creed. 

And in the evenings, when all assembled in the great 
hall of the castle, the young husband’s pride increased, for 
his bride was both charming and clever. She had a vivacity 
that could invest the most inconsequential matters with 
interest. When she was absent from the company the whole 
atmosphere would grow dim and conversation lose its 
sparkle. It was often remarked that there was no pleasure 
without the Baroness. All this was an endless delight to the 
Baron, for he was a man who loved to be surrounded by 
his friends, to dispense hospitality and spend convivial 
hours at gaming and good talk. 

Winter passed, the gay times came to an end. Spring was 
at hand. It meant the call to arms for the Baron. His bride 
noticed with sadness his restless step, the lifting of his 
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head, the far-off expression in his eyes. He was like a 
gallant war horse hearing the distant sounds of battle, 
its blood coursing warm with anticipation. Ah, yes, her 
Christophe must go. Already he heard the shouting of the 
captains, the clash of steel, the beating of the drums. 


io 




When the Baron rode away to the wars he 
left his wife in complete charge of Bourbilly. Having ex¬ 
acted her promise to undertake the management of the 
vast estate, he dimissed the castle and its affairs from his 
thoughts which were concerned with glory and honor on the 
battlefield. His confidence in Jeanne was without reserva¬ 
tion; that she was rich and sheltered, with no knowledge 
or experience for handling the serious business of such a 
menage, did not give him the slightest worry. Under his 
mother's care Bourbilly had flourished, and he was certain 
that his wife would be likewise successful. 

The Baroness de Chantal laid aside the costly silken 
robes of her trousseau. There were no longer any gay 
parties in the huge baronial halls. She was now the serious 
ruler of the domain. Since her husband knew nothing of 
the practical affairs of Bourbilly, she had no rules, nothing 
to direct her. She found the estate in complete disorder, an 
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accumulation of neglect and mismanagement covering the 
ten years since the death of the Baron’s mother. 

Rents were in arrears, lands were unproductive, every¬ 
thing was going to ruin. In the house, the same spirit of 
waste and sloth held sway. The servants pilfered the house¬ 
hold supplies and idled at their duties. There were other 
drains on the revenue: the extravagances of the old Baron, 
the expense of battle equipment, the cost of the long civil 
strife. Added to all this was a staggering debt of fifteen 
thousand golden crowns that must be paid, representing the 
ransom money which the young Baron had been forced to 
borrow when taken prisoner after being wounded in battle. 

It was a situation well calculated to appal a far more 
experienced manager, but the Baroness faced it with char¬ 
acteristic resolution. Her first sense was religious. She began 
by restoring daily Mass to the chapel, thus reverting to her 
late mother-in-law’s way of life. She acted not from imitation 
but because she instinctively placed God first in all things. 

The Mass was celebrated at five o’clock and all were re¬ 
quired to attend. Thus the days began early and had upon 
them the blessings of God. It was an excellent way to start 
the reformation of Bourbilly. The shirkers, the lazy ones 
were forced to leave their beds and appear in the chapel. 
The habit of attending daily Mass was established and 
simultaneously the habit of beginning each day with the 
Lord’s benediction. By this religious and practical act, the 
Baroness began her own day. She returned, to the customs 
of an earlier and more pious age, when the great ladies 
guided their households by virtuous example. 

The days at Bourbilly ended in the same spirit, for when 
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night came the Baroness would gather her servants about 
her for an accounting of their work and evening prayers. 
Between dawn and dark her time was spent with the serv¬ 
ants, the farmers, the village poor and sick. Sometimes she 
would ride off to the more remote holdings on her horse. 
She was kind, gracious and firm. Far from resenting the 
change in their lives, the peasants welcomed it. Their 
taciturn faces would break into smiles when she rode up. 
They knew that here was their friend, one they could turn 
to in their troubles. 

Boufbilly began to flourish, as a tree that has been dying 
of drought springs once more to life when it is watered. 
Work meant full granaries; it meant also the satisfaction 
of accomplishment, however humble the tasks. The simple, 
homespun combination of prayer and work held all the 
essentials of success. Prayer gave the incentive, for it taught 
the supernatural value of time, a fleeting period flanked by 
eternities, and the pressing obligation of using that time 
for the glory of God and one’s own soul. Thus the lowliest 
form of labor became sublime, for it ended in the glories 
of that future world where earthly dignities have no sig¬ 
nificance. 

No one on the estate worked harder, longer or with 
more zeal than its new guiding spirit, the Baroness. It was 
not her nature to lose itself in dreams and imaginings. She 
realized that her marriage portion gave a new financial 
solidity to Bourbilly, but she also knew that under the old 
improvident regime of her father-in-law her dowry would 
be dissipated. Luxurious living and careless management 
were certain to end in debt and disaster. She was not only 
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thrifty but prudent; the tenants were given important 
directions in writing so that no misunderstandings might 
arise. From the mass of confused and inadequate records 
some semblance of order and accuracy was established 
with the good will and cooperation of the tenants them¬ 
selves. As a guarantee for the future, an efficient system of 
receipts and accounting was inaugurated. 

Of course, it was only to be expected that some would 
attempt to take advantage of her youth and inexperience. 
There was the time when crafty Antoine Fessard decided 
to cheat the Baroness. For years he had paid no rent on his 
place, though it had prospered, for he was a good farmer. 
"What fools we would be to pay all the back rent,” he 
confided to his neighbor, Jules Dumond, a peasant whose 
avarice was as great as his own. "Let us be sensible and hold 
on to what we have. By heaven, it was hard to get.” 

"Perhaps one might safely hold out part of the rent,” 
Dumond cautiously assented. 

"But that would be stupid, my friend,” protested Antoine. 
"If you are smart, you will not own to a single sou of 
back rent. I am not.” 

"Suppose we were caught and convicted of robbing the 
land owners,” worried Dumond, who was of a timid nature. 
"One could be thrown into the dungeon under the castle 
for that,” and he shivered at the thought. "How would you 
like to rot there, my bold Fessard?” 

Antoine scoffed at the notion, though he knew very well 
that the lords of Bourbilly had power of life and death 
over their subjects and by virtue of his seigniorial rights 
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the Baron de Chantal a dminis tered justice on his fief. 
Peasants found guilty of crimes were confined in the castle 
prisons. 

"Bah, I am not afraid. The young Baroness is too kind- 
hearted to throw us into the dungeons. Did she not prevail 
on the Baron to free everyone before he went off to war?” 

"But he may return at any time, and you know how 
hasty he is,” warned Jules. 

"Ho, ho, the Baron may never return,” jeered Antoine. 
"And if he should, we can fool him. By my faith, Jules, 
you’ve known the young Baron since he was a child and 
the old Baron before him, yet you do not understand these 
nobles. Always risking their lives for honor! Not satisfied 
with fighting wars, they make private wars on each other. 
Honor means as much to them as gold to us.” 

"I am a peasant and I do not understand such persons, 
thank God,” said Jules piously. 

Antoine roared with laughter. "Then leave the Baroness 
to me. Peasants are always timid before their masters but I 
shall be bold. You will see how well it works.” 

When the pair of schemers came to settle their accounts 
with the Baroness, they found her seated at her desk in the 
great hall of the castle. Before her were piles of papers, 
an open account book. Little knots of tenants were standing 
around. An elderly man with mild blue eyes and an in¬ 
telligent face stood near Madame de Chantal’s desk, and 
when Fessard strode up, he leaned over and murmured 
something in her ear. 

"Watch out for old Gavet,” whispered Dumond. "He 
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knows everybody’s business and the Baroness has great trust 
in his honesty.” 

"He’d better not try to mind my business,” hissed Fessard, 
darting a hostile glance at Gavet before approaching the 
Baroness. Cap in hand, an obsequious and ingratiating smirk 
on his heavy face, he began: "God save your ladyship. This 
is old Antoine Fessard come to make his accounting and 
happy to start with a clean slate. Honest Antoine always 
paid his rent faithfully.” 

A murmur ran around the hall and there were some 
audible snorts of amusement but Fessard only beamed and 
nodded the more at the Baroness. How young and gullible 
she looked, sitting there at her big desk with all those 
papers! In her plain, dark dress with the broad, white 
collar she was like a school girl at her lessons. 

The Baroness raised her eyes and looked directly into his. 
Fessard felt suddenly disconcerted, for her gaze was pene¬ 
trating. She spoke quietly and with composure. "Antoine 
Fessard, there is nothing in these records to show that you 
have paid any rent in the past ten years.” 

Antoine feigned great surprise: "Oh, my lady, what a 
grave mistake! But since there is no record at all, could it 
not be that the account was lost?” 

"It is quite possible,” answered the Baroness. "In that 
case, your receipts will be sufficient. Did you bring them 
with you?” 

Fessard had prepared for this contingency with an 
elaborate story which he had rehearsed many times. It was 
a plausible excuse, so he thought when he had fabricated it. 
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But now with the dark, intelligent eyes of the Baroness fixed 
on him, and old Gavet shaking his head dubiously while the 
other farmers listened with smiles of derision, Antoine did 
not feel so sure of himself. Yet he must be bold, convincing. 

"Antoine Fessard is an honest man, my lady, and he 
will not try to deceive you.” That was the preface he had 
learned by heart. A smile that was meant to be candid, a 
carefree shrug of the shoulders and he glibly launched 
forth. "I have no receipts—not one. The Old Baron did 
not do business with me that way. 'Antoine, you are an 
honest man and a fine farmer/ he used to say to me. 'We 
trust each other, you and I. Fill my cellars with your fine 
Burgundy and my mills with your excellent wheat. That’s 
all the rent I ask of you. No one at Bourbilly can grow 
grapes or grain like yours, Antoine.’ So that was the way 
we handled our accounts, my lady.” 

Striking his breast, Fessard raised his eyes to heaven and 
would have called upon the blessed saints to witness the 
truth of his statements had not Madame de Chantal swiftly 
risen from her desk. She stepped in front of him and placed 
a hand on his head. She was quite tall and very erect; 
Antoine was heavy-set and squat, so even though she was a 
woman, Fessard found that she was looking down at him. 
A sense of confusion came over him. Abashed and red-faced, 
he turned away his eyes, for he was unable to meet that 
calm, searching gaze. 

Madame de Chantal made the sign of the cross on his 
forehead. "Come, my friend,” she said reprovingly, "a little 
honesty, please.” 
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Antoine fell to his knees when he felt the imprint of the 
cross on his brow, "Forgive me, my lady,” he stammered. 
"I was trying to cheat you. I beg your mercy.” 

The Baroness readily and graciously responded to such 
pleas. There were many farmers who neglected to pay 
their rents, some like Fessard who were prosperous and 
bound in conscience to make good what they owed. But 
there were others who were unable to pay and in such 
cases she was lenient and sympathetic, sometimes cancelling 
the entire debt. She was dealing with human nature, and 
the men and women under her charge were a mixture of 
good and evil with varying degrees in between. It was in 
recognizing these elements and being able to cope success¬ 
fully with individuals that the young mistress of Bourbilly 
displayed the qualities of mind and soul that were to bear 
fruitful harvest in the years ahead. 

Bourbilly’s prosperity was assured; generations yet unborn 
would enjoy its rich inheritance. Children and grandchildren 
would take loving pride in its possession, and on some faroff 
tomorrow one would call it: "My ancestral castle, my lovely 
meadows, my little river and my beautiful mill.” 

Marie de Sevigne was coming slowly back to seventeenth 
century reality from her waking dreams of her grand¬ 
mother’s day. How old, how long ago it was, all that! In 
the soft glow of the lamp which an unobtrusive servant 
had placed near her elbow, she read the words she had 
written and unconsciously echoed in her reverie. 

She looked more closely at the beautiful old carved desk 
where she was sitting. Could it, perhaps, be her grand¬ 
mother’s? It was a pleasing thought that made her smile a 
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little pensively. Yes, this was her grandmother’s desk where 
she kept her accounts, for this was her bedchamber. 

In the shadowy corner, beyond the lamp rays, stood the 
great canopied and curtained bed where she would sleep 
tonight and perhaps dream of her father, who had come 
into this world on that same bed seventy-seven years before. 
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Celse Benigne, only son of Christophe and Jeanne 
Franchise, was not their first born. Two older sons died at 
birth, the first a year after their marriage, in 1593, the 
second in the following year. Grief-stricken by the first 
death, the mother was crushed when she again lost her 
baby. She had endured the sufferings of childbirth, brought 
sons into the world only to see them die. True, they were 
baptized, little angels to watch over Bourbilly, yet these 
were sad blows. 

The des igns of God were shrouded in mystery and she 
was resigned, for one must not question. But sometimes she 
was plagued by the thought that perhaps she was to blame. 
Were her little ones too weak to survive because of her 
mental state while she was carrying them? On the physical 
side she had been' most careful but her long, fear-ridden 
vigils while Christophe was in battle, the dread images that 
filled her tormented brain concerning what might befall 
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him—was it not possible that they might have harmed the 
unborn? 

Her love for her husband was very great; when he was 
away at war, she was beside herself with anxiety. Christophe 
was so courageous, so reckless of danger. Every strange 
horseman who galloped across the drawbridge made her 
heart grow cold, for she was always anticipating tragic 
news. And then the Baron would ride back, smiling and 
safe, and life became gay, happy once more. 

One night several weeks after the death of their second 
child, as they sat at table after dinner, Jeanne Frangoise 
brought up this matter which had been troubling her. Her 
face, soft and beautiful in the candle-light, her lovely eyes 
averted from her husband, she began to unburden herself. 
"When you are away with the army, my dear one, I am 
filled with dread. I worry about you always. I am terribly 
wretched—” 

Christophe moved his chair closet and placed his strong 
hand on her delicate one. "I know you worry, Jeanne, though 
you should not, for it does no good. But soon perhaps 
this civil strife will end and I shall no longer ride away 
to war. You are a soldier’s wife and you must be brave.” 

"Oh, Christophe, I almost wish I were the soldier myself. 
I cannot bear the woman's part. I am not brave at all.” 
She raised her eyes, and he saw tears in them. Whatever 
she did, whatever her mood, he found it fascinating. Yet 
it hurt him to see her so distracted. 

Outside, the orange moon rode in the heavens, a quiet 
wind touched the harsh stone walls of the castle. The 
waters in the moat were still. The candles on the table 
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shed a gentle radiance over the costly silverware. Perhaps 
this is too monotonous, thought the Baron. Perhaps he 
might suggest a visit to a neighboring castle, where there 
would be cards, wine, laughter. He looked again at his 
wife. The tears were gone but her eyes were sombre. 

"What is it, my love? Why are you so troubled tonight?” 

"It is about the babies—” 

"That’s over now and we must not dwell on it. They are 
in heaven, so let us be reconciled.” 

"But perhaps if I had not been so worried over you, 
Christophe, if I had controlled myself. It was selfish of me 
to give in to my imaginings.” 

"Nonsense,” exclaimed her husband. "I would not think a 
woman of your intelligence could be so foolish. This comes 
from too much brooding. Let us get the horses and ride out 
in the moonlight. It is entrancing!” 

"Not tonight, Christophe. I’d rather stay here with you 
in this quiet room. I have hot yet finished what I wanted to 
tell you. I am afraid I shall never be able to give birth to 
a child that will live. That all my babies will be the same 
and Bourbilly will never have an heir. I have failed you.” 

Her husband drew her from her chair and pressed her to 
his heart. "Dear Jeanne, no man ever had a better wife, no 
man is worthy of you, my precious. If God does not want 
Bourbilly to have an heir, I am content. That I mean, I 
swear it. You have brought me more happiness than I ever 
dared to hope for.” 

"Oh, Christophe, Christophe,” she cried softly, "my be¬ 
loved husband.” 

The Baron released her and smiled into her eyes with 
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tender devotion. She was suddenly happy, suddenly radiant. 
It was like escaping from a dungeon into the free air, the 
warm and comforting sun. Her eyes sparkled with ani¬ 
mation. 

"Now I shall ride with you in the moonlight. We shall 
gallop over the countryside together." 

"And if we see a chateau with the lights burning and 
sounds of revelry, we shall join in the gaiety," laughed 
Christophe. 

"Yes, we’ll sing and dance and you shall recite your latest 
poem." 

"So, mind reader," cried the Baron, "how did you know? 
It’s all about you, your lovely eyes sparkling like stars, your 
lips like red blossoms, your hair—" 

"Oh, stop, Christophe," cried his wife merrily, "you are 
making up all this nonsense." 

He was delighted with the change in her. Day by day in 
the months that followed she recaptured her joyous spirits. 
She made him think of a drooping flower, bowed down by 
her griefs, that once more lifts up its head to the sunshine 
and begins to bloom again. The healing power of religious 
faith hastened the recovery. Besides, a growing spirit of 
hope was sweeping throughout France that the long civil 
wars would soon be ended, and here in Burgundy, last 
stronghold of the Old Leaguers against the King, the fire of 
optimism was kindling. 

Baron de Chantal, like his wife’s father and the other 
Catholic nobles of Burgundy who remained faithful to the 
crown, was confident that victory and permanent peace 
were at hand. The vast majority of the French nation, 
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Catholic and Protestant, was solidly behind the King. Yet 
two troublesome minorities kept the country at strife and 
threatened by foreign interference: on the right the fanati¬ 
cal remnants of the Old League who were still demanding 
that heresy be stamped out, and on the left the equally fanati¬ 
cal Huguenots who fought, Bible under arm and sword in 
hand, to exterminate Catholicism. Almost five years had 
passed since Henry of Navarre had succeeded to the throne 
in the summer of 1589, but these warring factions were 
still rebellious and still endangering the royal person. 

The governor of Burgundy, Charles de Lorraine, duke of 
Mayenne, was the head of the Old Leaguers, a leadership 
that had fallen to him upon the assassination of his brother, 
Henry de Guise, in 1585. He had allied himself with 
Philip II of Spain to overthrow Henry IV and capture the 
throne for the House of Guise. It was an alliance that was 
hotly condemned by the Royalists who had always been 
opposed to Spain and devoted to a French and Catholic 
policy. They considered Mayenne a tool of Spain, who was 
prolonging the wars of religion for no purpose beyond his 
own selfish interests. For Henry IV was now a Catholic, 
which left the League with no honest motive for further 
existence, since it had been organized to defend the Catholic 
religion in France. 

Earlier in this year of 1594 the League had suffered one 
mortal blow upon another. Henry had been crowned Catho¬ 
lic king at St. Denis by the bishops of France. The solemn 
annointment had taken place on February 27 in the 
Chartres cathedral instead of Reims, for that traditional 
coronation place of the French monarchy was in possession 
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forest became a crimson glory, the winds turned cold, frost 
blackened the earth. The wood-cutters were busy preparing 
for the winter. 

In the great castle Madame de Chantal was never hap¬ 
pier, the turn of the seasons moved her as never before. 
Peace drifted through her, touching her soul in its deepest 
recesses. Around the cycle of bucolic life moved in slow 
rhythm. The sounds of the winds, the cries of the birds, the 
patter of the rain, the faint whisper of falling snows were 
like an epic poem, simple yet grand. To all these forms of 
nature she was delicately attuned, for within her, life was 
growing. She would become a mother again. This time she 
would bear a living child. She was not disturbed by any 
doubt. Perhaps a son to carry on the long line of illustrious 
ancestors. 

Peace was in the heart of Madame de Chantal. Peace, not 
merely a tranquillity, but a glowing joyous peace. Soon she 
would bring fulfillment to Bourbilly, an heir. And around 
her in her native Burgundy and growing every day in the 
hearts of her countrymen was the certainty of peace. Too 
long, too long, had war devastated towns and cities, shed 
the blood of the brave, exhausted the treasures of the fields. 
Now the eyes of all, noble and peasant alike, were upon 
that brave and chivalrous man, Henry IV. Everywhere else 
the people had flocked to his white banners and surely 
Burgundy would be next. Surely her little one would be 
born into a land at peace, surely the King’s standard would 
rise above Dijon long before the time of her delivery. 

But winter delayed the military campaigns, and it was 
late in May when the vanguard of the royal forces entered 
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Burgundy under Marshal de Biron. At Semur, Baron* de 
Chantal and his troops, impatient for action, set out to join 
them before Dijon. They were in high spirits, for this could 
well be the last of their war adventures. All along the way 
they were hailed by the peasantry with cries of "Long live 
the King!” His white flag floated from castle turrets; ad¬ 
herents of the League were deserting fast. 

The Baron’s intrepid father-in-law joined them at Thotes. 
"The Parliament has been called in special session,” he 
announced with a chuckle. "They’re debating the expediency 
of submitting to De Biron.” 

"Wonderful news, Pere Fremyot,” cried De Chantal. "I’ll 
wager they’ll vote to open the city gates and receive him with 
good grace.” 

"I’m confident they’ll decide the question without a 
dissenting vote,” predicted the elder statesman. "From all 
I hear, many of the Leaguers’ seats will be vacant, and 
motives of self interest alone will urge the rest to ac¬ 
knowledge their sovereign’s authority.” 

"I must dispatch a messenger to ride back to Bourbilly 
with this good news,” said the Baron. "You know how 
Jeanne worries—” 

"And tell her that her father is on his way to Dijon to 
open our old home and make it ready for the Marsha l/' 
added President Fremyot. "That should make her spirits 
soar.” 

Madame de Chantal was on her way to the chapel when 
the messenger arrived. She always prayed for her husband 
when he was at war but hitherto her supplications came 
from a melancholy soul. Now it would be different, for 
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this glorious news was a promise that Christophe would 
never again ride off to war. Peace was in the air! At last, at 
last would come an end to terror. And surely the Good God 
and Our Lady would send him home safe. Her prayer was 
a prayer of gratitude for blessings she knew were coming 
and not a cry of desperation wrenched from- a heart over¬ 
burdened with grim foreboding. Already she began to an¬ 
ticipate the return of her husband, covered with new honors. 
And the years of peace would come, the days would be 
pleasant, long quiet days. 

She rose from her knees like one awaking from a lovely 
dream. She left the chapel and hurried to her rooms. Her 
eyes were sparkling with light and her step was swift. “Oh, 
my lady, my lady,” cried Marie, her faithful attendant. "You \ 
should go more slowly.” 

Her mistress laughed. “It is several weeks until July. I 
shall slow down before that.” 

“Very early in July, my lady,” said Marie. "Remember.” 

"I shall remember, Marie,” replied the Baroness. "Per¬ 
haps my baby will be born on the feast of the Visitation. 
His father will be home then and he shall have an heir.” 

Of course she must not exert herself too much but she 
kept busy at her customary routine. Her mind was on 
Christophe and the child within her. She went carefully, 
slowly but joyously. "Oh, Marie, I feel so well,” she ex¬ 
claimed one late afternoon about a fortnight after. “I feel 
as if we shall soon have some very good news.” 

Marie glanced at her charge with fond, motherly atten¬ 
tion. 

"Madame is in good spirits,” she said, "and that is good for 
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the little one who comes. Your baby will have a disposition 
warm and gay like the sunbeams. ,, 

Madame de Chantal laughed at the attendants observation. 
Her laughter was blithe, nonchalant, like the sudden lilt in a 
musical score. Outside, the west was a vast red streak mixed 
with umber shades. Marie began lighting the candles. "There, 
Madame, you can read your book.” 

But her mistress had hardly glanced at the page before a 
messenger arrived from Dijon, a messenger with the best of 
news. Gaspard Favre, a retainer of President Fremyot, was 
worn out from the journey, for he was no longer young. While 
he blurted out his message, a servant maid hurried for food 
and wine. 

"The King entered Dijon two days ago, my lady. The city 
had already submitted to Marshal de Biron, who is quartered 
at your noble father’s residence. I rode day and night to bring 
the news.” 

His bright eyes sparkled in his lean, leathery face and he 
gestured excitedly as he described the history-making events 
that were taking place when he left Dijon. "It was between 
ten and eleven in the morning, when His Majesty rode 
through the gate of Saint-Pierre behind a large retinue. Oh, 
what a spectacle, my lady! There were a great many noble¬ 
men and horsemen, and by his side rode the Baron de 
Chantal.” 

At the mention of her husband’s name, the Baroness gave a 
delighted cry: "This is wonderful news, Gaspard. Tell me 
everything just as it happened. I can hardly wait to hear the 
whole story.” 

Gaspard was eager to go on. He was telling die story for the 
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first time but he would repeat it many times before he left 
this world. "The clergy were assembled to receive the King at 
the gate, where he swore publicly that he would live and die in 
the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman religion." Gaspard rolled 
the sonorous phrase over his tongue with satisfaction. "And 
who do you think, my lady," he asked dramatically, "who was 
it that received His Majesty’s oath of fealty to the Church? 
None other than Monsieur le Chanoine Desbarres—" 

"Monsieur Desbarres," broke in the Baroness, "but I 
thought he was an Old Leaguer." 

Gaspard chuckled. "So he was, my lady, until the Parlia¬ 
ment submitted. Then quite suddenly he became as patriotic 
as the rest. All Dijon, all Burgundy has gone over to the King. 
How I wish you could have been there to see Henry the 
Great." 

"Did you get a close look at His Majesty?" asked Marie, 
who was listening in breathless interest. 

"Almost as close as I am to you," returned Gaspard. "By my 
faith, there is a man! Truly magnificent! And what a way he 
has with the people, smiling and bowing and saluting every¬ 
body, right and left. The crowds shouted Tong live the 
King!’ so loud and long, one could not hear the bells ringing 
in his honor, and the ladies waved white scarfs. There was 
such a demand for white silk that not a scrap was left in the 
shops. And the King’s arms were put on the gates and in the 
streets." 

"What a sight that must have been," said the Baroness. 
"Tell us more about this great King of ours, Gaspard. Was he 
dressed in royal splendor?" 

"Ho, ho, not he," laughed Gaspard. "Would you believe it, 
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he wore an old doublet of white fustian with the elbows out? 
The King is a soldier on the march. They say he will not 
tarry long in Dijon but will ride on to meet the main part of 
his armies in the plains of Beze and Saint-Seine.” 

"But what of the Old Leaguers?” asked Madame de 
Chantal. 

"They are barricaded in the citadel, desperately holding out 
in the hope that the Duke and the Spaniards will come to 
their rescue. But they haven’t a chance. Mark my words, they 
will be forced to surrender. I tell you, my lady, the war is 
over.” 

Madame de Chantal was amazed as well as delighted at 
this surprising news, for even in her most hopeful mood she 
had never anticipated such a quick cessation of arms. Her 
dark eyes glowed with happiness as Gaspard ended his story 
in such characteristic fashion. "I am certain Baron de Chantal 
will send on the good news in a very short time. At last the 
long peace will come to our ravished country. God bless 
Henry.” 

For the next few days Madame de Chantal moved about in 
a state of blissful contemplation. She prayed gratefully in the 
chapel and spent hours in her garden. The chapel was a place 
of quiet refreshment to her soul, the garden a very happy spot 
where gorgeous blooms attracted the golden-brown bees and 
where the birds caroled their songs. At times her heart ex¬ 
panded from its gentle exaltation and her imagination soared 
forward into the future. She saw the years ahead, a long vista 
of happy living in a land of prosperity. The child within her 
would grow into manhood in the freedom and security of a 
united country. Christophe and herself would walk hand in 
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hand into the soft twilight of old age. It was the nearest ex¬ 
istence to heaven that she could imagine, a prelude to happi¬ 
ness without end. These comforting thoughts busied her 
brain while her long, delicate fingers were sewing garments 
for the baby which would be born in a few weeks. It would be 
a strong and perfect child, and Christophe would take it in 
his arms, his face alive with the joy of fatherhood. All the bells 
would clang with the glorious news, "Bourbilly has an 
heir.” 

"He is here, the messenger, my lady,” said Marie. "He 
waits outside the garden.” 

"Oh, send him in at once,” cried her mistress, her face 
radiant with joy. 

A gangling youth, a stripling, came in. His immature face 
was tired and dull, his small blue eyes looked evasive. The 
Baroness recognized him at once. He was Jacques Renard who 
had ridden away with her husband. His clothes were dusty, he 
fumbled with a battered hat, crumpling it in his fingers. 

"Hurry, Jacques, speak up!” cried Marie, exasperated at his 
manner. 

"Sit down, Jacques,” said the Baroness kindly. "You are 
greatly fatigued. Marie, bring some refreshment.” 

Jacques dropped down on a bench as Marie with a disgusted 
look hurried off to obey the order. Too bad the Baron had not 
sent a more intelligent messenger or perhaps he was exhausted 
by the long, hard ride. A flagon of wine would restore his 
strength. 

"And now, my boy, the news,” said the Baroness. 

"There has been a fight, Madame,” blurted out Jacques. 

"A fight,” exclaimed the Baroness, clutching her heart. 
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"The Spaniards took us by surprise at Fontaine-Fran- 
gaise—” 

"And the Baron,” she gasped. 

"He bade me tell you he was safe but he would be delayed 
getting home. I must be sure, he warned me, to let you know 
that all was well no matter what rumors you might hear. 
Indeed, my lady, he would not have alarmed you with the 
news, at all, only my lord was fearful you might hear it from 
someone else. That is why I rode night and day to reach 
Bourbilly first.” 

Despite his assurances that all was well, Madame de 
Chantal was startled and upset, for the lad’s manner was 
uneasy and she had a suspicion he was holding something 
back. When Marie returned with food and drink, he ate like a 
famished dog and gulped down the wine. The servant re¬ 
garded him with suppressed rancor, Madame de Chantal with 
apprehension. 

Jacques finished the last crumb and the last drop. Watching 
him intently, the Baroness saw that his eyes were more alive 
and the weary expression was leaving his face. "Tell us more 
of the fight, Jacques,” she ordered. 

He shifted his glance from her watchful eyes and hesitated 
for a moment; his words came haltingly as if he were trying to 
choose them with care. "That was the message, my lady—I 
told it to you just as it was told to me—that was all I was to 
say—” His voice trailed off vaguely, his eyes were fixed on the 
ground in a blank stare. 

Marie could restrain herself no longer. This dolt was idiotic. 
"Speak up and answer my lady,” she snapped. What was the 
Baron thinking of when he chose such a stupid messenger. 
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Jacques looked up at her with a dogged expression. "That was 
all I was to say,” he repeated. 

Actually, the Baron had sent this awkward messenger 
through expediency rather than choice; his youth and in¬ 
experience had served a double purpose. He could ride faster, 
stand more fatigue than a mature man, and trained soldiers 
could not be spared, for one of the great decisive battles of the 
war was being waged at the burgh of Fontaine-Frangaise 
when the courier was dispatched. 

"Jacques, look at me,” commanded the Baroness. Re¬ 
luctantly, he obeyed. "You are holding something back. Are 
you afraid to tell me that we lost—” 

"No, no, my lady, I could not say that. The battle was not 
over when I left.” 

"Battle!” cried the Baroness, her pale face turning ghastly. 
"Then it was not just a skirmish as you wanted me to believe 
—” Without realizing what she was doing, she tottered to her 
feet and began pacing up and down the narrow stone walk, her 
distended body swaying dangerously. 

Marie ran to assist her. "Please, please, dear lady, do not 
excite yourself so,” she begged. 

The Baroness permitted her to lead her back to the chair. 
Marie arranged the cushions and glared accusingly at Jacques 
"Now see what you’ve done, you bungling fool,” she hissed. 

"Hush, Marie,” said the Baroness. There was desperate 
entreaty in her eyes as she turned them on Jacques. "This un¬ 
certainty is more than I can bear. Tell me everything you 
know, Jacques, I beg of you.” Still he hesitated, torn between 
pity and obedience. And as if reading his mind she added, "If 
your master were here, he would want you to speak.” 
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"Then it shall be as you wish, my lady.” Jacques was not 
quick-witted enough to dissemble well, but plainly the 
Baroness must be told more. He must take care, though, not 
to let anything slip in the telling that would add to her dis¬ 
tress. That would be very bad in her condition. 

It was like this,” he began, "there was a report out that the 
Duke de Mayenne and the Constable of Castille had crossed 
the Saone and were planning to march on Dijon. So the King 
and the Baron and a few other lords who were staying at the 
Marshal de Biron’s headquarters—that’s your father’s man¬ 
sion, my lady—started out before daybreak to reconnoitre. 
They took about two hundred horsemen with them and I 
went along with my master. They had no thought of meeting 
the enemy and so they were only—” he stopped and looked 
confused. 

"Go on, Jacques,” said the Baroness quickly. "What were 
you about to say?” 

"It was nothing, my lady,” stammered the youth, "just that 
they were not fully armed but they wore their gorgets and 
pendents. When we came to the burgh of Saint-Seine about 
fifty horse went on ahead of us. We had scarcely gone a 
league when we met them coming back with the news that the 
Spanish army was marching in a body to quarter themselves in 
Saint-Seine.” Jacques did not reveal that the return was a rout, 
as the advance riders had been set upon by three or four 
hundred horsemen, who drove them back in disorder. 

Seeing him hesitate again, the Baroness demanded, "And 
then what happened?” 

"Then the King called all his men about him, my lady, and 
divided them into two squadrons. He put himself at the 
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head of one and ordered the other to charge the left flank of 
the Spanish cavalry while he charged the right. 'Have at 
them,’ roared the King, rising in his stirrups and rushing for¬ 
ward. I saw the Baron by his side, my lady, and he was 
smiling as they charged.” 

The Baroness wrung her hands. "Oh, that was so fool¬ 
hardy, so heedless—” 

"It was their only chance,” cried Jacques, forgetting caution 
as he relived the scene. "The King was lost if he wavered. 
The Spaniards recognized him and four of them came at 
him. They would have run him through only the Baron drove 
his horse between them and took the blow—” 

A terrified scream from Marie stopped him. The Baroness 
was gasping for breath, her body convulsed with sudden, 
stabbing pain. "He is dead,” she moaned, "I knew it.” 

Jacques flung himself on his knees before her. "No, no, my 
lady, it was only a glancing blow on the shoulder. The Baron 
was not even unhorsed. Oh, oh, may God forgive me for 
telling you. I swear I did not mean to.” 

But the Baroness lay back in her chair, her eyes closed, her 
face white as death. A low wailing came from her trembling 
lips. "He is dead—they have killed Christophe.” 

Jacques turned to the frightened Marie with tears in his 
eyes. "Make her listen to me, Marie,” he pleaded. "The Baron 
is wounded, yes, but not dead. As God is my witness, he did 
not even stop fighting. The Marshal came up with reinforce¬ 
ments; the King’s army was expected. They were fighting at 
Fontaine-Frangaise—” 

"Can you not see the poor lady does not hear what you are 
saying?” interrupted Marie in a hoarse whisper. As she bent 
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anxiously over her charge, another convulsion passed through 
the stricken form. "Quick, Jacques, call the servants. We 
must get Madame to bed." 

He darted out of the garden, shouting frantically for aid. 
Several men and women came running at his call and fol¬ 
lowed him to the garden, where the faithful Marie took 
charge while they gently lifted their mistress. As they bore 
her away to her room, Marie beckoned at the stricken youth. 
"Do you know where Dame Doniphant lives?” she asked. 

He nodded. "In the little cottage at the foot—” 

"Ride there as fast as you can,” broke in Marie, "and tell 
her Madame’s time has come. Ride on then and fetch the 
doctor. But first the midwife, and hurry, hurry!” Jacques tore 
off to deliver the urgent summons, activity deadened his 
remorse. 

When the midwife arrived the Baroness was stretched on 
her bed, groaning and struggling in the agony of travail. 
Dame Doniphant’s shrewd eyes and practiced hands told her 
that dus was a premature birth and a critical case. But she 
had observed many such and surmised that the mother would 
survive and the infant die. She was calm, almost studied in her 
ministrations, for much experience had given her confidence. 

Came an interval of respite from the searing pains when the 
Baroness turned her haggard eyes towards the midwife and 
said feebly but distinctly, "Save my child.” 

The old dame nodded and her toothless mouth widened in 
a smile of encouragement. "You are young and strong, my 
lady, there is nothing to fear—” 

"My child must live,” said the Baroness, her voice rising 
with hysterical force. "It does not matter about me.” 
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"There, there, do not excite yourself,” soothed the midwife. 
"You must save your strength.” 

"Try to rest, my lady,” said Marie, as she wiped the cold 
beads of perspiration from her mistress’s face—a face so lined 
with suffering, so livid and tortured that it was scarcely 
recognizable. "Everybody in the castle and all the people 
from the village are praying for you in the chapel. They will 
stay on their knees before the Blessed Sacrament until the 
baby comes. God grant it be soon.” 

Another and more racking pain consumed the Baroness. 
As she endured the crescendo of torment only one thought 
filled her mind: this child must not die like the others. Its 
father was dead or dying. He must live again in their child. 
"Oh God,” she prayed over and over, "take me but let my 
baby live.” 

The burden of sorrow that weighted her heart was an 
anesthetic to the ordeal of suffering that racked her body. It 
was hours before the physician arrived to assist the midwife, 
and hours more before the baby was delivered. The gray mists 
of dawn were dimming the guttering candles when Madame 
de Chantal sank down, pale and still, on her bed. The pain was 
mercifully over, complete exhaustion drained her body of 
movement. Yet before she succumbed to fatigue, there was 
something she must know. She rallied her fading senses, her 
ears straining to catch the cry of life she had never heard. 

Faintly through the soft dawn she could hear voices, but 
they seemed far away. The gray mist enveloped her; there was 
a coolness on her cheek, the invisible breath of morning. 
Suddenly she heard a cry, not a feeble wail but a lusty squall. 
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Marie came hurrying to the bedside, her face beaming and 
excited. 

"You have a son, Madame. A fine, strong, perfect baby. 
Did you ever hear such a pair of lungs?” 

Madame de Chantal’s voice caught on a sob of joy. "When 
may I see him, Marie?” 

"It will take a little while to bathe and dress him, my lady. 
Now you must try to sleep.” 

When they brought the baby to her, she looked at him in 
mingled joy and sorrow. With heaven’s aid she had given him 
life but she had a sad conviction that his father was dead. 
She dared not expea two such favors. He was the child of 
sorrow, all that remained of Christophe was in this helpless 
little being. She held out her arms. "Let me take him, Marie.” 

"Only for a moment,” cautioned the attendant. "You need 
to rest, my lady, until it is time to nurse him.” 

As she held him against her breast, a surge of maternal 
love enveloped her, stinging her eyes with tears while it 
brought a tender smile to her lips. Her son, hers to love and 
cherish! He would grow up in the image of his father. A 
golden sheen poured suddenly through the window and sun 
beams began to play on the white bed covers. When Marie 
took the baby away, the Baroness sank back on the pillows and 
fell into a profound sleep. 

Shortly after noon she roused at the sound of footsteps in 
the hall. The door swung open and Christophe came softly 
into the room. He was travel-worn and dusty, his left arm in 
a sling, but his face shone with happiness. Behind him came 
Marie, carrying the infant. 
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The Baroness held out her arms with a cry of joy. 
"Christophe, my dearest, I thought you were dead.” 

He flung himself on his knees before her. “Are you all 
right, my darling?” 

"How could I be otherwise,” she asked, "now that you are 
safe and we have a son?” 

"Jacques met me on the way with the glorious news,” went 
on the Baron. "I came as fast as I could to tell you of the 
victory. We routed the enemy and drove them back across the 
Saone. Burgundy is ours.” 

"And the King owes you his life and the victory,” ex¬ 
claimed his wife proudly. “But what of your wound?” 

"A mere scratch,” he laughed. "Let us forget all that. I 
want to see our son in his mother’s arms.” 

Marie placed the baby tenderly between them and left them 
alone together. Christophe’s arm enfolded mother and child 
in a long embrace. It was a moment of supreme ecstasy they 
would never forget. 
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After the disastrous defeat of the Old 
Leaguers and their Spanish allies at Fontaine-Frangaise, the 
Duke of Mayenne began secret negotiations with King 
Henry, and in January of the following year a peace treaty was 
drawn up between them that ended the wars within the 
kingdom. Henry granted Mayenne and his partisans full and 
complete amnesty for the past and made other and generous 
settlements. The duke resigned his government of Burgundy, 
which passed to Marshal de Biron in recognition of his 
services. Disgusted with civil strife and foreign complicity, 
Mayenne spent the remainder of his life at the court of 
Henry IV, where he was to prove himself a loyal subject and 
wise counsellor. The victory of Fontaine-Frangaise and cap¬ 
ture of Amiens forced Phillip of Spain to sign the Peace of 
Vervins on May 2, 1598, less than a month after Henry had 
promulgated the Edict of Nantes which insured the religious 
peace of France. 

Baron de Chantal, who stood very high in the King’s favor 
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after being severely wounded in his defense, was decorated 
and pensioned. He was often summoned to Paris, and it was 
rumored at court that the baton of a Marshal of France would 
have been his, had the valiant young captain used Henry’s 
approval to his advantage. But he chose, instead, the un¬ 
trammelled life of his own castle and countryside rather than 
the stifling atmosphere of the Parisian court with its intrigues 
and amours. Sophisticated courtiers dismissed him with a 
shrug of the shoulders, and even his friend, the King, twitted 
him as a hopeless provincial. It was palpable, indeed, that De 
Chantal obeyed the royal invitations against his inclination, 
preferring the simple pleasures and innocent joys of his own 
home and family. 

The spirit of lasting tranquillity and profound well-being 
rested over Bourbilly now that France was at last free from 
wars within and without her borders. That year of peace, 
1598, saw Christophe and Jeanne blessed with three children; 
Marie-Aimee, their first daughter, was born a year after their 
son and now they had a second girl, Francon. 

The mistress of Bourbilly took on a ripened beauty. In 
that fair land of Burgundy—noted for its beautiful women 
—there was none so admired, so extolled. Some women have 
aristocratic features that attract the eye yet leave the heart 
untouched. They are like lovely statues, cold and immobile in 
their marble symmetry. Madame de Chantal’s beauty was 
alive and sparkling, for she possessed the invisible attraction of 
the soul. Hers was a personality that could never go unnoticed, 
her presence drew people like a magnet. Visitors flocked to 
Bourbilly and its gracious mistress. 

They had a quaint, old-fashioned name for the Baroness 
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that suited her admirably. She was known as "The Perfect 
Lady.” How natural that men should adore her with respect¬ 
ful devotion and women regard her with trusting affection. 
She was beautiful, charming, witty, but above all, virtuous. 
The Perfect Lady was recognized as such by all her admirers 
save one who presumed to find a flaw in her dazzling per¬ 
fection. The story of what happened to him became a familiar 
and amusing tale. 

On a spring morning of singular beauty the young chevalier 
Louis de Graumont rode towards Bourbilly. It had rained 
during the night, but now the sun was gleaming through 
misty clouds of pearl. The landscape glowed in faint saffron 
light, the air was fresh, moist; a stillness lay over the earth. 
The early caroling of birds was subdued as if they awaited 
die full refulgence of sunlight before breaking into noisy 
melody. Even the thudding hoofs of the magnificent black 
war-horse were muffled in the yielding ground. But its 
rider’s heart was fluttering with forbidden anticipation. When 
the towers of Bourbilly appeared against the sky he halted his 
horse and dismounted. 

Louis paced excitedly up and down, covering his elegant 
boots with mud. He was a slender, dandified figure, arrayed in 
his finest, his hair and beard trimmed and curled to a nicety. 
One must be perfect to win the favor of that perfect lady, the 
mistress of Bourbilly. For a long time he had been irresistibly 
drawn to the Baroness. He had known many beautiful women 
but none so fascinating in her unapproachable perfection. This 
he found maddening, and the restraint of concealing his 
guilty attachment had become like a volcano ready to burst 
into flame and fury. 
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Young Graumont had become a constant visitor at Bour- 
billy; he never missed a hunt, though he considered hunting 
a bore; never failed to applaud the Baron’s poems, though he 
thought verse-making an abominable waste of time. Long had 
he waited for this opportunity, long had he planned meeting 
die Baroness alone. Now the Baron had gone to Paris on mat¬ 
ters connected with the crown, and the eagerly-sought moment 
had arrived. A dark flush tinged his sallow cheeks, his narrow 
eyes smoldered. 

In the stillness he heard the clatter of a galloping horse, a 
disturbing sound as he did not wish to encounter any one. The 
bend of the road cut off his vision but when the rider came into 
view, De Graumont recognized the tall rider of the wiry sorrel 
mare and swore with annoyance. It was Charles d’Anlezy, 
Baron de Chantal’s cousin and nearest neighbor. 

D Anlezy halted. "Good morning, Louis. What brings you 
so far from home at this hour of the morning?” 

"I’m riding over to Bourbilly—thought I might do a little 
hunting with the Baron.” He forced a smile as he made the 
lying statement. 

"But Christophe is on his way to court,” said D’Anlezy. "I 
thought every one knew.” 

"What a dolt I am,” exclaimed De Graumont in feigned 
dismay. "I thought he was leaving tomorrow.” 

"How disappointing for you,” went on D’Anlezy. "Upon 
my honor, I’ve never seen anyone enjoy the hunt like you do. 
Why, you never miss a single chase. I suppose your mind is so 
filled with stags and boars you hardly think of aught else.” 

Is he being sarcastic, thought De Graumont; has he pene¬ 
trated my reserve? But D’Anlezy looked perfectly candid. "I 
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must be on my way to Monthelon. Very disagreeable errand, 
too. Old Baron de Chantal, my Uncle Guy, has been raising 
the very devil again. The servants have run off, they live in 
constant dread of his temper. Can’t say I blame them. The 
only one who isn’t afraid of him is that brazen housekeeper. 
What a hussy! Well, since you’ve come this far, Louis, you 
won’t fail to call on the Baroness. Ah, there’s the perfect 
lady, as they call her. Too look on her with her beautiful 
children is an inspiration, like a sublime painting in a great 
cathedral.” 

What a simpleton, said De Graumont inwardly. Surely no 
man looking into Madame de Chantal’s black eyes when they 
sparkled with gaiety could be reminded of a lifeless canvas. 
Evidently this dolt had not read his mind and saw nothing sus¬ 
picious in meeting him on the road to Bourbilly when its mas¬ 
ter was away. 

The young chevalier glanced ruefully at the red mud on his 
boots before leaping back into the saddle. As he went down 
the winding road to the castle, the pearly clouds dissolved in 
warm sunlight. The veiled soft color of woods and fields grew 
bright. The towers of Bourbilly stood out, etched sharply 
against the azure of the sky. A cynical smile appeared on De 
Graumont’s face. 

The Baroness seemed genuinely pleased to see him, and his 
confidence mounted as he listened to her courteous, even cor¬ 
dial greetings. He was certain these gracious words of wel¬ 
come were for himself and not just because he was a friend of 
her husband. Perhaps, like other women, she was attracted to 
him. It was a good beginning. 

Louis de Graumont was annoyed when a nurse appeared 
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with the three small De Chantal children before he had time 
to say more than a word to the Baroness. They were engaging 
little tots, a lively boy of four, a fairylike girl of three and a 
wobbly baby sister just able to toddle into her mother’s arms, 
but their charming antics only filled the visitor with disgust. 
To add to his chagrin, they clamored to be taken to see some 
lambs, some calves and a baby horse. 

"I can’t disappoint them,” smiled their mother. "But come 
with us. Perhaps you’ll like to see the foal. It’s sire is that big 
sorrel Christophe likes to ride. I know you love horses.” 

Did the Baroness mock him? His infatuation made him in¬ 
capable of clear thinking and suspicious of the most harmless 
remark. He wanted to cry out: "Love horses? It’s you I love!” 

The expedition with the children and Marie tagging along 
was tiresome. First the lambs, then the calves and lastly the 
baby horse—it was ridiculous and maddening. Really, he was 
beginning to feel outraged. An ardent cavalier, his heart 
breathing romance, his eyes filled with adoration, trailing 
around with silly children and listening to their infantile 
cries of delight at a foolish lamb, a bleating calf and a wobbly 
colt with long legs! He must wait; after all, he had waited 
months. He must pat the foolish Iamb, laugh at the bleating 
calf and admire the colt with its unsteady legs. 

After lunch his hostess explained that it was necessary for 
her to visit the mills. Would he care to accompany her or did 
he prefer to remain at the castle? The afternoon was like the 
morning, a dismal experience with Madame completely en¬ 
grossed in business affairs. While he fumed inwardly, she was 
in the best of humors. She chatted amiably between confer¬ 
ences with millers and artisans. Her laughter was gay, artless. 
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"This is incredible, infuriating,” raged the frustrated lover. 
"But I must be patient. I shall stay over night, pretend my 
horse is lame, any excuse will serve. Candle-light is the time 
for romance. Madame will have no pretexts or errands then. 
All this may be just to lead me on, for surely she must know 
that she is making me ridiculous. Ah, she’s a clever woman 
under that dovelike simplicity! Clever women conceal their 
feelings until they drive men to avowals.” 

The Baroness was the cleverest woman he had ever met, 
for she showed not the slightest interest in him as a man. He 
could not read in her laugh, in the dancing light of her lovely 
eyes any lead to draw him on. He was nettled at such treat¬ 
ment. 

There seemed to be interminable delay at the mill. Madame 
consulted over and over again with the workmen. De Grau- 
mont might have been amused at the astounding practical 
knowledge Madame de Chantal displayed concerning mills 
and their machinery but in his present state he was resentful. 

The day was coming to an end as they returned from the 
mill. Already twilight was casting purple shadows over the 
land. When they returned to the castle, they found the eve¬ 
ning meal prepared and ready for them. Madame had the two 
older children brought in. She seemed as sprightly as in the 
early hours; her vitality, her spirits were unflagging. At last 
the little ones were taken away to the nursery, the simple 
repast was over. Now had come the time for the chevalier. 
He drew his chair closer to the Baroness and began to tell 
her how lovely she was, how entrancing her charm. 

At first she smiled and his ardor increased. It was worth all 
the annoyance of the day. He leaned towards her, his burning 
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eyes seeking hers, an avowal of love trembling on his lips. 
Suddenly a startled expression crossed Madame de Chantal’s 
face, then her glance seemed to gaze over his head, as if she 
were looking beyond him. 

"Ah, monsieur,” she said politely as she rose to her feet, "I 
must leave you. There’s a sick old woman in the village who 
needs my attention. I shall remain overnight with her but 
please make yourself quite comfortable here. I shall probably 
not be back before you leave in the morning but I shall tell 
Christophe of your visit. He will be so sorry to have miss ed 
you. Now, good evening.” 

When she departed, the chevalier called for his horse and 
rode away in the darkness. Madame was indeed the Perfect 
Lady. The rebuff had been courteous. De Graumont felt as 
foolish as a callow youth. 
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Charles d’Anlezy came often to Bourbilly from 
his neighboring estate of Chazelles to hunt with his Cousin 
Christophe. It was a custom that went back to boyhood days 
and now, at thirty-five, their enthusiasm was just as keen as it 
had been two decades ago. The cold, clear weather of late 
February, 1601, was perfect for boar hunting, and Charles 
rode over to Bourbilly to spend the night so that the cousins 
might start out before dawn. They dined alone, for Jeanne 
Frangoise was still confined from the birth of the Chantals’ 
third daughter, Charlotte, a fortnight before. 

After an early meal, the cousins went to the gun room for a 
final examination of their hunting pieces. D’Anlezy’s long, 
taciturn face lit with admiration as he picked up one of a brace 
of new arquebuses. "What beauties,” he exclaimed. 

"The latest make,” said Christophe proudly. "They are 
loaded with extra heavy slugs, enough to inflict a mortal 
wound at close range.” 
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Charles nodded. Til remember to get close for a shot of 
this kind. ,, 

When they were leaving the Baron locked the door care¬ 
fully and slipped the key in his pocket. "I never leave loaded 
weapons where children or servants can find them,” he re¬ 
marked. ‘There’s always danger of an accident.” 

In the pale light of early morning the hunters set out with 
their attendants. They left their horses, intending to stalk the 
game on foot. Their steps sounded hollow on the drawbridge 
over the moat. “It’s like another world,” observed the Baron, 
gazing at the mists curling up from the still waters of the moat 
and shrouding the walls of the old fortress in wraith-like 
curtains. “I could almost believe we are back in the days of the 
Crusades and expect to see knights in armor riding forth to 
the Holy Land.” 

“Perhaps the ghostly eyes of our ancestors are looking 
down on us through the mist,” said Charles with a whimsical 
smile. 

Christophe’s laugh echoed merrily over the waters; he was 
in high spirits this morning. “Let us climb La Molaige,” he 
suggested, indicating a little hill that led to a large forest. “The 
gamekeepers tell me the woods is full of wild boar. The 
leader is a huge beast with enormous tusks, as savage and 
wary as the Minotaur. I’ll let you have the first shot at him, 
cousin.” 

When they reached the base of the steep incline, the mists 
were gone and the sun’s rays were thawing the frosty earth. Up 
the hill they toiled to find themselves in a vast wooded park 
with broad avenues and thick growths of underbrush under 
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the great trees. They penetrated into the forest until they came 
to a glade where they left the attendants and separated. Fol¬ 
lowing opposite borders of the open space, they began ad¬ 
vancing slowly, looking from side to side. The thick cushion 
of leaves made their approach noiseless. Their nerves tingled 
with excitement; at any moment a ferocious boar might crash 
through the underbrush. Sometimes they halted to listen in¬ 
tently but the vast woods was still save for the caroling birds. 

D’Anlezy halted before a stunted oak and hid in the shade 
of the low thick branches. There was no sound as he scanned 
the far side of the glade; his cousin was nowhere to be seen. 
A faint wind barely stirred the dead leaves. Suddenly Charles 
was all aquiver. There seemed to be a soft patter of feet. He 
glanced in the direction of the sound but heavy brush 
screened his gaze. 

Then he saw a movement, caught sight of something that 
looked like a tusk. His heart skipped a beat. It was a boar, he 
was sure, perhaps the king of the herd, bristling with suspicion. 
He raised his arquebus which was cocked and primed for just 
such an emergency. His finger touched the trigger but, re¬ 
membering Christophe’s advice, he crept closer before firing. 
Ah, there was a patch of brown in the brush! 

Slowly, cautiously, Charles moved forward, so concentrated 
that he walked into a briar patch. The brown spot moved. This 
was a crafty beast indeed. It lay stealthily watching him in¬ 
stead of retreating. He must edge closer before the shot; the 
heavy load was deadly only at a short distance. As he started 
forward a long, sharp thorn pricked his finger and made him 
jerk the trigger. The roar of the shot was followed by a loud 
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cry. Horrified, Charles saw his cousin stagger from the brush 
and fall to the ground. He had shot Christophe! 

“Oh, God, what have I done,” cried D’Anlezy, throwing 
down his gun and running to Christophe. The wound was 
mortal; blood was flowing from a gaping hole where the 
heavy slugs had shattered the thigh and lodged deep in the 
hip. 

“Don’t blame yourself,” gasped Christophe as he looked up 
at the ghastly face bending over him and read the self¬ 
accusation in the staring eyes. “Your shot was accidental.” 

But Charles had gone mad with grief. “I must kill myself 
to make amends,” he screamed. Seizing the arquebus that had 
fallen from his cousin’s hand, he pressed it to his forehead. 

“Cousin, dear friend,” entreated Christophe. “Remember 
you are a Christian. For the love of God, do not commit a 
mortal sin and send your soul to hell.” 

“But how can I go on living, if you—” D’Anlezy could not 
utter the unbearable word and stopped with a groan of an¬ 
guish. 

“If I die,” supplied Christophe. “Then I want you to know 
I pardon you with all my heart.” His compassionate eyes were 
fixed on the distracted man in a look of full forgiveness. “Now 
put down that gun, Charles, and give me your hand.” 

D’Anlezy lowered the arquebus and it dropped from his 
trembling grasp. He took Christophe’s hand in both his own 
and wept bitterly. “It was not your fault,” said De Chantal. 

Now die attendants reached the scene and, seeing their 
fallen master, began to cry like frightened children. They had 
no more command of reason than D’Anlezy; only the Baron 
kept his head. Although he v/as in great pain and growing 
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faint from loss of blood, he met the crisis with soldierly pres¬ 
ence of mind. 

’’Get hold of yourselves, my good men,” he said. "Carry me 
to the nearest house in the village. ,, 

Gently they lifted him up and bore him to the place which 
fortunately was almost at the entrance to the woods. There 
they laid him on a bed and would have gone at once for a doc¬ 
tor. But the Baron sent them first for a priest. "I want four of 
you to go,” he directed, "one to the cure in our village but 
three more to the nearest villages, so that if you do not find 
the cure in one, you will in another.” 

Charles broke into fresh lamentations. He was convinced, 
listening to Christophe’s order for a priest, that the end was 
near, and it was his hand that had inflicted that mortal blow. 
The thought of suicide was gone but despite his cousin’s for¬ 
giveness he could not dispel the dreadful sense of guilty de¬ 
spair that burdened his soul. The sight of the scarlet flood 
from his cousin’s wound was more than he could bear and he 
dragged himself to the doorway. 

A deep sigh from the wounded man made him turn around. 
He saw tears glistening in Christophe’s eyes. "Send a messen¬ 
ger to the castle, Charles, but caution him not to alarm his 
mistress. He must say only that I am wounded in the thigh. 
My poor, poor wife! How hard it is to add this worry after all 
she has gone through.” 

D’Anlezy dispatched an attendant with the message, grate¬ 
ful that his cousin had not commissioned him with the task. It 
was a kindness, for he would never have been able to face 
Madame de Chantal. He sat down again beside the bed, where 
Christophe lay with his hands folded on his breast. His eyes 
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were closed, his breathing very slow. It seemed to D’Anlezy 
that a bluish pallor was creeping over his skin; perhaps he 
would die before the priest arrived. 

Very soon the cure of Bourbilly, Pere Nicot, arrived. A 
venerable, portly cleric, he had hurried beyond his strength 
and was breathless from his exertions. His kind, brown eyes 
and fatherly countenance looked shocked and grieved, for he 
had known and loved the Baron since Christophe was a small 
boy. D’Anlezy rose and proffered his chair and the cure sank 
heavily into it. 

He leaned over and gently touched the still, folded hands. 
"My son, I came as fast as I could,” he began. Christophe’s eyes 
opened and a smile crossed his face. "I am very glad to see 
you, mon pere. I want you to hear my confession.” 

Pere Nicot was placing his stole around his neck; D’Anlezy 
left them alone together. He was profoundly thankful that 
the priest had come so quickly. Perhaps the doctors would be 
here soon. He stood outside the cottage, anxiously staring to¬ 
wards the village. In a short while he saw a carriage drawn by 
a galloping team and followed by a great cloud of dust. The 
coachman was driving at great speed and D’Anlezy was sure 
this must be Dr. Goujon of Semur, the nearest town. He 
stepped out into the lane and held up a hand to attract their 
attention to the little house. 

The coachman drew the horses to a halt, a footman sprang 
down to open the carriage door, and to the astonishment and 
dismay of D’Anlezy, Madame de Chantal alighted. When his 
messenger had arrived at Bourbilly and told her the news, she 
had risen from her bed, despite the protestations of her at¬ 
tendants, dressed with frantic haste and rushed to her hus- 
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band. D’Anlezy would have avoided the meeting but now it 
was too late. Before he could say a word, the Baroness gave 
him a terrible look that told him she knew the truth about her 
husband’s accident. 

"I dare not ask your forgiveness,” he stammered, but she 
passed him without a word and hurried to the cottage. There 
she met Pere Nicot in the doorway. "How is he, mon pere?” 
she cried. 

The old priest looked into her pale, troubled face with 
great sympathy, for he felt very sorry for her. "I cannot say, 
my daughter. The Baron is a good and noble man. God will 
take care of him. When the doctors get here they will be able 
to tell you more about him.” 

Madame de Chantal was far from reassured by this answer. 
She wanted the cure to tell her that her husband was not seri¬ 
ously injured, that surely the good God would not permit him 
to die after sparing his life so many times on the battle-field. 
Instead, he was visibly disturbed, and his grave, pitying look 
only increased her alarm. "I shall pray for your dear husband 
and for you also,” he said. 

"Oh, thank you, thank you, mon pere,” she exclaimed, run¬ 
ning past him into the cottage. 

Pere Nicot stayed with D’Aniezy until the physicians ar¬ 
rived, listening to his story of the tragic accident, trying to re¬ 
strain his outbursts of self-accusation. "You must look on this 
in a holier light,” he consoled. "I have known you, Charles, 
since you and Christophe were children, and I am certain you 
would never harm your cousin intentionally. Perhaps you were 
the instrument of Divine Providence—” 

He would have spoken more words of consolation had not 
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Dr. Goujon ridden up. In a short while Dr. Hersant from Cha- 
zelles and Dr. LeBrun from Sauvigny arrived. Their first con¬ 
cern was to stanch the flow of blood and dress the wound. 
After a brief consultation they decided that it would be dan¬ 
gerous to do more at this time. 

Madame de Chantal hovered near, watching their profes¬ 
sional movements, trying to read her husband’s fate in their 
inscrutable eyes. "Gentlemen,” she kept pleading over and 
over again, "you must cure Monsieur de Chantal.” 

"We have stopped the bleeding, but he is very weak,” ex¬ 
plained Dr. Goujon. "My colleagues and I have decided that 
we must remove him at once to the castle and wait until he 
has recuperated from the severe shock. We shall know better 
what to do after a few days of rest and attention. Monsieur de 
Chantal is a strong, robust man in the full vigor of mature 
youth. That is greatly in his favor.” 

Madame de Chantal felt a surge of hope at these words. 
Christophe had been wounded before and had recuperated 
with amazing resilience. Indeed, it was only a few months 
since she had nursed him through a severe illness, and after 
his convalescence his health was more perfect than before. 
With a determined effort of her strong will she cast out her 
fears and resolved that she would fight for his life, fight and 
win. 

Loss of blood made Christophe so weak that his senses left 
him and he knew nothing of the return to Bourbilly, nor of 
the night-long vigil kept by the medical men at his bedside. 
The faithful Jeanne Fran$oise remained, too, her eyes fastened 
on his pallid face, her quivering lips reciting the rosary as the 
beads slipped through her fingers until Dr. Goujon protested. 
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"Please, madame, go to your room and try to sleep. There is 
nothing you can do here and you have already overtaxed your 
strength recklessly. What shall we do, if you fall sick and we 
find ourselves with two patients?’’ 

Reluctantly she consented to retire but, instead, slipped 
away to the chapel to spend the remainder of the night im¬ 
portuning heaven with her prayers. A fierce energy burned in 
her veins; she was wide-awake, tireless. 

It was morning when the Baron’s senses returned and he 
opened his eyes. Pain, too, returned with consciousness but he 
bore it stoically and addressed the physicians so clearly that 
they were amazed and would have taken this mental alertness 
as a hopeful sign were it not for his significant requests. He 
asked that Monsieur Boedot, the family notary, be sent for, 
and when the advocate arrived the Baron had him add a clause 
to his will by which he disinherited that one of his children or 
grandchildren who would avenge his death. And when the 
cure came he besought him to bring his cousin so that he 
might forgive him for the last time. After this was accom¬ 
plished he requested that the pardon be recorded in the parish 
register that his family might never lose sight of it. He 
silenced D’Anlezy’s weeping with a glance at the crucifix. 
"You wounded me accidentally, Charles, but I have know¬ 
ingly wounded Jesus Christ to death.” 

All this sounded ominous, although the physicians still 
clung to a hope of his recovery and Madame de Chantal still 
pleaded frantically with them to cure her husband. Yet each 
day they were forced to delay the operation until the wounded 
man grew strong enough to bear the shock. It would be a long 
and agonizing process to extract the slugs that were not only 
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deeply imbedded but scattered. Even to dress the gaping 
wound in his splintered thigh was excruciating torment. 

On the fifth day they held their final consultation and came 
to their final decision. It would be fatal to attempt an opera¬ 
tion; the wounded man would die before it was over. His fever 
had mounted to an alarming degree, the wound had festered 
and his thigh swollen to an enormous size. The swelling was 
spreading rapidly to the abdomen. Only his remarkable con¬ 
stitution and vitality kept him alive. It was a shocking and piti¬ 
ful sight to look at the awful deterioration of that magnificent 
body. Yet the courage and resignation with which he bore the 
terrible ordeal was an edifying and inspiring experience. 

Madame de Chantal could not accept the inevitable ap¬ 
proach of death with her husband’s calm submission. When 
Dr. Goujon told her, at last, that she must expect the end in a 
matter of days at the most, she ran wildly through the cor¬ 
ridors to the chapel. There she flung herself before the altar 
with arms outstretched. Even though medical and natural 
means were no longer able to save Christophe, God was all 
powerful. He would spare her beloved, if only she prayed 
hard enough. Our Divine Lord had promised: "If you ask the 
Father anything in My name, He will give it to you.” 

Perhaps God wanted a sacrifice from her before he would 
grant her prayer. Ah, then, He would have it. She would sacri¬ 
fice everything, anything, for Christophe’s sake. "Lord, take all 
I have in the world,” she cried out. "Take Bourbilly, strip us 
of every earthly possession, make paupers of us, if you will, 
dear God, only leave us together. That’s all I beg of you.” 

Her cries echoed through the shadowy stillness like the 
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mournful call of a lost child. Ruby beams from the sanctuary 
lamp illuminated the thorn-crowned, dying face of Christ on 
the crucifix. "Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

Her voice rose to a scream. "No, dear Lord, let him live, let 
him live!” Again the silence, the unanswering silence. Her 
bereft eyes turned to the Madonna. "Oh, Mother of God, plead 
with your Divine Son to make Him spare Christophe.” The 
marble face of the statue seemed calm, aloof. "Oh, all ye that 
pass by the way, come and see if there be any sorrow like my 
sorrow.” 

A kind of madness seized hold of her. How could she pierce 
through the earthly veils and reach the Omnipotent throne? 
What sacrifice would be worthy to lay before the Almighty? A 
fanatical gleam came into her eyes as she looked at the Infant 
in His Mother’s arms. God had sent His Divine Son, the Only- 
Begotten, down to earth and sacrificed Him on Calvary that 
sinful mankind might gain everlasting life; a sacrifice too in¬ 
finite, too tremendously sublime for human limitations to 
grasp, but a sacrifice to emulate to the best of one’s finite 
powers. 

Ah, now she knew what she must do for God to grant the 
miracle. The sacrifice must be the greatest a mother could 
make. "Oh God,” she prayed, "take my baby—if that be not 
enough, take all my children. All my children, O Father in 
heaven. Only leave me my dear husband.” It was the ultimate 
cry of a wife half-crazed by grief. 

After that fearful prayer her head sank down on the altar 
rail, her trembling arms fell to her sides, her wild eyes closed. 
A merciful oblivion drained her of emotion. She came back to 
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consciousness when she heard a noise in the vestry and saw the 
door to the chancel open. Pere Nicot walked to the altar step 
where he knelt to pray. The candle-light from the open door 
fell on his white hair, making it shine like silver. His eyes 
were fastened on the tabernacle, his lips moved earnestly. He 
did not see the prostrate figure at the rail until he was leaving. 
He came down and gently lifted her to her feet. 

"I have come for the holy oils, ,, he told her. "It is time to 
adminster the Last Sacrament.” 

Her face was ghastly. "Does he understand?” 

"Indeed, yes. He expressed a wish to be anointed.” 

"It is well, mon pere,” she sighed. "Perhaps it may mean a 
speedy recovery?” 

The cure looked at her pityingly and shook his head. "He is 
too far gone for that, my child. A happy death will be a bless¬ 
ing, for it will end his sufferings, and his soul is prepared, well 
prepared. You must be brave, even as he is. In the morning I 
shall bring him the Holy Viaticum.” 

These words, spoken so gently and wisely, were a sentence 
of doom to the listener. Her last feeble hope flickered out like 
a tiny spiral of flame in a hurricane. The frenzied supplica¬ 
tions, the passionate lamentations were over and her heart 
grew cold as ashes. She heard the cure speaking: "I shall stay 
the remainder of the night and say Mass in the chapel for both 
of you.” 

After Christophe received Extreme Unction and the Viati¬ 
cum, Madame de Chantal observed a decided change in him. 
The consuming fever left and with it the flushed skin and 
burning eyes. The pain subsided, his mind was remarkably 
clear. "You are better, my love,” she cried, stroking the 
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thick, fair hair from his forehead that felt cool and moist to 
the touch. 

An unearthly smile hovered over his lips; he raised his eyes 
and a celestial light seemed to shine on his face. "I am at rest, 
dearest wife. Bring the children here so that I may bless my 
family before I go.” 

She tried to stifle her sobs, to be brave and smiling, but she 
sank weakly to her knees and her body shook with unshed 
tears. "I shall never marry again,” she said, at last, in a 
muffled, trembling voice. "You alone have filled my heart to 
overflowing. There never will be room for another.” 

"Ah, that I know, dear one,” he sighed. "You do not have 
to tell me, for I have made the same promise every time you 
gave birth and I feared you might die.” 

“And now it is you who must leave us,” she mourned, "the 
best and dearest husband and father. Oh, how cruel life is—” 

"No, my darling, life has been very good. You have given 
me great happiness.” 

The last benediction, the last loving farewells were said. 
Sorrowing relatives and friends, who had gathered at Bour¬ 
billy, came to his bedside for a final handclasp and remained to 
pray, for death was very near. 

Christophe fell into a coma, his breathing grew slow and 
intermittent. The blessed candles were lighted, the crucifix 
placed in his cold hands. His wife knelt by his side, clasping 
her hands around his. The cure took his place at the foot of 
the bed and began reading aloud the ritual for a departing 
soul. 

A clock chimed the hour of two. It was the morning of the 
ninth day after the accident. The cure’s voice rose above the 
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tears and prayers. "May Christ receive thee, Who hath called 
thee, and may the angels bear thee into Abraham’s bosom.” 

The eyes of the dying man flickered open and looked into 
Jeanne Frangoise’s. A tear fell down his cheek, his mouth 
trembled and grew still. The crucifix slipped from his stiffen¬ 
ing fingers. 
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It was a strange and desolate land in which Madame de 
Chantal found herself, this borderland of eternity. Only her 
abiding faith gave her the courage to walk in its gray shadows. 
Madame de Chantal was an extraordinary woman; nature and 
grace had been kind to her but the very abundance of her gifts 
increased her sorrows. When the long watches had come to 
an end, when the sombre twilight deepened into the night of 
death, then harsh despair gripped her in its icy embrace. She 
knew that faith and love could bridge the silent, invisible bar¬ 
rier between a world of the living and the world of the dead 
but she longed to see her husband, hear his familiar voice, 
touch his cheek, caress his soft, fair hair. Every place reminded 
her of him: no one to kneel beside her in the chapel, the 
dining table where his chair had been taken away; the sound 
of hoof beats on the drawbridge which used to make her heart 
thrill were only a sad reminder that Christophe would never 
come back. Though surrounded by sympathetic friends, rela¬ 
tives, her children and the faithful servants, she moved in a 
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vast loneliness, a solitary realm. 'Time and prayer will heal 
your wounds,” advised Monsieur le Cure. And even though 
unaware of it, she was coming out of the dense blackness 
which is the door of eternity and groping her way through a 
dim labyrinth without a light to beckon her onward. 

As long as her husband breathed, she had set a constraint 
on her emotions. Now that he was gone, her grief mounted up 
at times in such waves of sorrow that she was overcome. She 
ran through the halls of the castle sobbing, often calling out 
aloud. She ran across the drawbridge and over the road to a 
little woods. There she could be unwatched in her anguish; 
the trees would not tell her to be quiet. There she could find 
some relief from the torrents of sorrow which flooded her soul 
and must be released. The well-meant attempts of sympathetic 
cousins and aunts to divert her from grieving only added to 
her distraction. She longed to escape to some far-away place 
where she could weep alone. "I shall fly away to the Holy 
Land, I shall spend my life where the Saviour suffered and 
died.” 

But how could she do that, she asked herself, remembering 
her four little ones. The oldest was but five, the youngest a 
small infant; and she must be father and mother to them now. 
Yes, for their sake, life must continue, even though it was 
empty for her without Christophe. Then back she would turn 
to the same mournful plaint: "Oh, why, dear Lord, did You 
take him? What did we do to merit this awful blow? Were we 
not journeying towards heaven? Then why did he die before 
his time? I know I must not question Your designs, I must 
bow my head. But he was a good father and now my babies 
are orphans.” 
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Her tortured mind made her completely forgetful of her 
body. Quickly her beauty faded, the glowing color left her 
skin, her eyes were red and dim with tears, her delicate hands 
were bones, her body like a skeleton, her whole appearance 
frightening. Yet in the midst of this desert of barren desola¬ 
tion there were scattered oases, moments when she felt 
strangely at peace, when grace flooded her soul with consola¬ 
tion. "Christophe is safe, he is happy. God had taken him 
from this troubled life to be forever free from sickness, sor¬ 
row, death. I should be glad for his sake. God knows what is 
best. How selfish I am to question His plans. I must do what 
God wants and cease my useless wailings. Peace will come 
from doing Gods will, that is the only road to follow. ,, 

When her father wrote and asked her to visit him, she set 
out with her children for Dijon. It was the road away from 
Bourbilly, the mournful castle, the road back to living and the 
future. As long as she remained at Bourbilly where everything 
reminded her of Christophe, she was continually torturing her¬ 
self with memories. There, too, she was mistress with no one 
to guide her; even the venerable cure who had a genuine 
affection for her was used to considering her as the Baroness. 
But at Dijon the situation was reversed. Peace had brought a 
change in the old Burgundian capitol; the city was crowded 
and gay. As soon as it was known that Madame de Chantal 
had arrived with her children, many of her girlhood friends 
hurried to visit her. But the great difference was that here her 
father ruled the household. 

Benigne Fremyot was grievously shocked at sight of his be¬ 
loved child, whose altered looks affirmed the reports he had 
heard but had thought greatly exaggerated. Concealing his 
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distress at the sad change in her youthful beauty and spirits, he 
began with fatherly wisdom and sympathy to win her back 
to normal living. He did not try to force her but he surrounded 
her with a warm and comforting atmosphere. He enlisted the 
support of her former companions and when the time came 
that he deemed opportune, he spoke to his daughter. 

''Life is sometimes very difficult, my dear, and we must all 
face suffering and disaster. It is how we meet these tragic 
blows which counts. You have known great happiness with 
your beloved husband but now that he is gone, you repine 
and weep. That was natural the first months of your great sor¬ 
row. But you are overdoing it. You must dry your tears and 
begin to live again. After all, you have four dear little children 
to console you, the offspring of your Christophe.” 

"Oh, I am trying very hard, Father, ,, exclaimed Jeanne. 
"Sometimes I am strangely at peace. God enlightens me and I 
see Christophe forever safe from harm, waiting for me in 
heaven. Then suddenly I realize that he is gone and life 
stretches before me, lonely and desolate.” 

"Listen, dear child,” said her father. "When you were only 
a year and a half old, your mother died giving birth to your 
brother, Andre. The blow was terrible but I had to look after 
my helpless little ones besides attending to the affairs of state. 
I had to work, to plan, to execute. Now you must do likewise; 
it is the same with all generations. So banish your sadness and 
look to the little ones.” 

Her father's kind words and kinder attentions did much to 
assauge his daughter’s grief. Very slowly her face and form 
filled out. She was strong enough to go out in the sunshine 
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with her friends, to visit the many churches and shrines for 
which Dijon was famous. Life was beginning to take on 
meaning, even though it was no longer joyous. Her mind 
centered on her children, their education, their future. As her 
father had explained, she had work, plans and the execution of 
them to think about. 

Autumn came, time for Madame de Chantal to leave for 
Bourbilly. The fields would be golden brown with the har¬ 
vest, the air sweet with the purple grapes. 

The sight of the old castle on the hill was like a stab in 
her heart. When her horse trotted across the bridge, the hol¬ 
low sound was a funereal dirge. In that moment she realized 
that Bourbilly could never be the same. Tears welled in her 
eyes, her hand trembled; without Christophe everything was 
changed. The sun shone down on the waters of the moat, mak¬ 
ing them sparkle like silver. The air was light and cold, against 
the beauty of the azure sky the castle was clearly outlined. In¬ 
side, the great fires were roaring, burnishing the ancient 
woodwork. Bourbilly was enchanting at this time of year but 
not for its mistress. "Oh Christophe, Christophe,” cried her 
anguished heart. 

Madame de Chantal plunged into work, there were many 
urgent things to be done. It was a time of merriment for the 
peasants when their harsh toil was rewarded by the bounties of 
nature. Continually reminded of her husband, she found great 
difficulty in managing affairs; sometimes as she forced herself 
to accomplish, she wondered how long she could go on. Bour¬ 
billy, enchanted castle of her great love had become a tragic 
keep; where once was happiness now was melancholy, all the 
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memories of her former life were drenched in sorrow; every¬ 
where she turned her heart was afflicted. Bourbilly was the 
shrine of a lost love never to return. 

One morning after Mass as she mounted her horse for a trip 
to the vineyards, a messenger galloped up. He was from Mon- 
thelon, home of the old Baron de Chantal. She returned to her 
room to read the missive, which was from her father-in-law. 
He wanted her to come and bring her children to stay at Mon- 
thelon, to make her home with him. 

She was deeply touched by his letter. The old Baron had not 
long to live, for he was nearing eighty. He was a strange, ec¬ 
centric character, arrogant, scandalous, almost savage, but he 
was alone. Her duty was clear. She must leave Bourbilly, go to 
him, if for no other reason than to help his soul in these last 
years. Christophe would want her to do that, she felt sure. Yes, 
she would go to Monthelon, she decided. Suddenly she felt a 
sense of relief. Curiously, she thought, if it were not for that 
wicked old man, Christophe would never have been born. She 
owed him a debt. 

Madame de Sevigne came slowly back to the reality of the 
present; her soul was reluctant to leave that land of long ago. 
"Ah, grandmother, when you left Bourbilly for Monthelon 
you never dreamed what the future would bring, never faintly 
knew its splendor and greatness.” 

Her words sounded strange in the great, empty room. It was 
as if her grandmother were there beside her and she were actu¬ 
ally speaking to one long dead. When grandmother left Bour¬ 
billy it was never to be her home again. Grandmother, heavy 
of heart, riding away to that grim, gray fortress of Monthelon. 
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There she passed the next period in her eventful life. Grand¬ 
mother, who thought she would lose herself in her children. 
Grandmother, who would become imperishable in the history 
of the Church and her country. 

Madame de Sevigne had no living memories of Monthelon. 
Her cousin Roger, known to the literary world as Bussy- 
Rabutin, could tell its story, the story of the old Baron, hero, 
reprobate, vain as a strutting peacock. All the Rabutins were 
known for their enormous conceit, and Roger, Comte de 
Bussy, jested and gloried in that family pride. 

A fond expression crossed her face as she thought of her 
cousin. He was a friend and confidante though he had not al¬ 
ways been good to her. And now he was living in retirement 
at Monthelon, banished from the court because of his scandal¬ 
ous quips concerning the intrigues of the great ladies of Paris. 
She had heard that he was writing the history of the Rabutin 
family. He had always admired, almost adored his aunt, 
Madame de Chantal, and Madame de Sevigne trusted that he 
would write something beautiful, something immortal about 
grandmother. 
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Roger DE Rabutin, Count de Bussy, gazed with sat¬ 
isfaction at his tall, well-formed image reflected in the long 
mirror. Coming closer, he tugged gently at his whiskers, 
which Albert, his valet, had carefully waxed and neatly 
pointed. At the base of the long chin, the tuft of beard came to 
a clever, sharp angle. Above the large, full-lipped mouth 
jutted a prodigious curved nose. The Count considered it his 
most fascinating feature, expressing character and reckless 
courage. He was proud of that long, curved nose. His blue eyes 
were large and flashing; his arching brows were quizzical 
under a curled and powdered wig. He stepped back for a last 
look, a final touch here and there. 

It pleased the Count to dress with meticulous care, although 
he was in exile, banished from Paris by the King and forever 
barred from the scintillating adventures of the court. This 
dreadful edict would have destroyed an ordinary man, but the 
Count took a sardonic pride in it. Though he was no longer 
young, no longer a part of the great world, the court still 
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feared his vitriolic, ribald pen. And he would have the better 
of them yet, for he was writing his memoirs. He lived perforce 
in the past but it was a vivid, active existence, not a dreary 
mooning over the gay, lost escapades of youth. Deposited in 
the proper hands, these revealing memoirs would appear after 
his demise to the perpetual confusion of his enemies. For the 
Count was quite certain that no writer in all France could 
excel Bussy-Rabutin, as he styled himself. No one, not even his 
brilliant Cousin Marie, had his ingenious talent for sarcasm. He 
was undefeated, life still had glowing purpose. His revenge for 
banishment would be devastating. 

The Count glanced at the immense disorder of papers on his 
desk, old faded scripts, letters yellowed by time. He would 
spend the morning sorting, compiling, and in the afternoon 
he would mount his horse for a canter over the fields, or per¬ 
haps walk in the little copse of trees near the castle, a delight¬ 
ful retreat designed for meditation. The vivid birds flashing 
through the boughs were like sprightly witticisms, bons mots 
and clever epigrams darting though his imagination. 

There were some missing letters of his grandfather and 
before sitting down to his desk, he must make further search 
for them. Albert had gone through the closet in the room the 
old Baron had used for an office. The Count sauntered down 
the long, dark hallway, descended a short winding staircase 
and came to the small chamber. He pulled open the closet 
door but found nothing except an old garment. As he turned 
away it suddenly occurred to him that there might be some 
letters in the pockets; Bussy-Rabutin was a man who never 
overlooked details. 

He took down the coat and carried it over to the window. It 
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was a curious piece of goods; the thing was biblical, like 
Joseph’s coat, a rainbow with its many colors. The Count sat 
down and began to laugh. Louder and louder he laughed, for 
the old coat had revived a memory of his boyhood so clearly 
that his extraordinary gift for visioning the past made it seem 
almost a reality. 

It was some religious feast, he had forgotten the exact day, 
and the castle chapel was filled. The strains of the organ 
floated over the congregation; the priest was on the altar. The 
old Baron de Chantal, his grandfather, was coming down the 
aisle, now he was kneeling before the altar. But never had 
anyone seen such a sight as the coat he was wearing. At first 
there was startled silence, then sounds of repressed mirth, 
rising to outright laughter. All eyes were fastened on old 
Sir Guy, whose broad back was covered with a patchwork of 
gaudy colors. At Monthelon the family coat of arms and 
motto were seen everywhere: on the housings of the horses, 
the doors of the carriage, the silver plate. But not satisfied with 
seeing the Rabutin escutcheons displayed in a thousand differ¬ 
ent places and ways, the Baron had gone so far as to have his 
wearing apparel made of it. 

That was the first and last time the crazy coat was seen in 
public; no one ever dared mention the ludicrous incident to 
the old nobleman’s face, for the violence of his temper was 
even greater than his vanity. What a grandfather! What a 
passionate, outrageous old reprobate! Bussy-Rabutin turned to 
the coat, examining the faded colors: red, that signified blood, 
for his grandfather had killed two men and been outlawed and 
condemned to die in consequence. His exceptional valor 
on the battlefield during the long wars of religion had saved 
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him from expiating those crimes and won him the pardon and 
favor of Henry IV; and yellow—the gold he had tossed away 
in prodigal moods; sombre purple, like the dark rages which 
had made him the terror of the neighborhood and involved 
him in a lifetime of lawsuits, duels and rash adventures; blue 
for bravery, noble heritage of the Rabutins, which the old 
rascal possessed in abundance; green the color of hope, that 
suited him, too, for grandfather’s wicked old soul had been 
snatched from hell in the eleventh hour. But that was only be¬ 
cause his son Christophe’s widow had come to live at Monthe- 
lon. 

Ah, Aunt Jeanne! The Count’s cynical face became sud¬ 
denly tender, remembering Madame de Chantal. Never in his 
far from virtuous life had he met such a woman, such perfec¬ 
tion of body and soul. When he first came to Monthelon as a 
little boy, she was still revered throughout the countryside as 
the "Perfect Lady.” He would write something beautiful 
about her; for though he derided the sins of hypocrites, finding 
them highly amusing, he could also appreciate goodness. That 
was not amusing, it was something finer that gave a deep and 
lasting meaning to life. 

Here for more than seven years in this grim old fortress of 
Monthelon Madame de Chantel and her four lovely, small 
children had lived during her father-in-law’s declining years. 
How long, long ago it was when the carriage bearing his 
Uncle Christophe’s family crossed the drawbridge over the 
deep moat and halted before the great frowning entrance to 
the castle. The first thing that Madame de Chantal saw was 
the family device in Latin and French carved in the stone 
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archway: "Virtus vulnere virescit.” "La vertu saccroit par les 
plaies.” 

"Valor increases with wounds/' the ancient motto of the 
house was still there above the castle doorway, though aunt 
and grandfather were gone from this world. "Those words 
were a prophecy of her own life,” mused the Count, for 
Madame de Chantal’s valor had increased with wounds, many 
wounds. 

The cold November rain pattered down on that great 
gray pile of rock which was the castle of Monthelon; it ruffled 
the dark waters of the moat in a million minute upheavals; 
smudgy blue-black clouds wreathed the face of the heavens in 
dusky gloom. It was a dismal and melancholy scene that met 
the eyes of Madame de Chantal as the footman assisted her 
from the carriage. She was tired from the long trip and some¬ 
what disconcerted by the emptiness of the vast courtyard. This 
was an odd reception. Strange, that no one was on hand to 
welcome her, as she had advised her father-in-law when she 
would arrive. 

Jules, the coachman, threw back his head and halloed but 
there was no answering cry, and the huge doors remained 
closed. There was only silence, save for the beat of the rain on 
the wet pavement. Monthelon was a deserted fortress. The 
coachman ran forward and pounded on the heavy door with 
the butt of his whip. It was intolerable that his mistress should 
be kept out in this freezing rain; her children, Marie, her 
maid, and Natalie, the baby’s nurse, were all fatigued by the 
wearisome journey from Bourbilly. 
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There came a metallic clinking as some one drew back the 
massive bolt. A tousled thatch of hair was thrust outward, a 
pair of sleepy eyes in a narrow face peered at the coachman. 

"Open up,” roared the angry driver. "The Baroness de 
Chantal has arrived from Bourbilly. Hurry, we’ve been stand¬ 
ing in this pelting rain, neither good for man nor beast.” 

Mumbling, the servant threw back the doors. He was like a 
scarecrow in his ragged clothes. "Send for your master at 
once,” shouted Jules. 

Madame and her children, assisted by the servants, filed into 
the vast, empty hall. It was cold and dark and seemed even 
more dismal than out-of-doors. There was no fire on the 
hearth to welcome them, no lights in the sconces projecting 
from the high dim walls, where immense paintings of bygone 
Rabutins looked sombrely down on them through the shadows. 
Heavy oaken benches, gray with dust, a few high-backed chairs 
on which the tapestry was torn and faded, were thrust into the 
corners as if never used. 

They sat down and waited for what seemed a long time be¬ 
fore they heard a door bang and the sound of slow, uncertain 
footsteps. Then two figures appeared, first the tousle-headed 
man who had answered the door and, guided by the lantern he 
was carrying, a tall old man hobbling on a stout cane. His 
dark, glittering eyes and curved beak-like nose gave his long, 
ruddy face the appearance of a huge bird. The nose was fiery 
red, several shades brighter than his sagging, veined cheeks. 
His whiskers and the sparse hairs on his shining dome were 
red, too, though obviously dyed. When he opened his mouth 
to speak, his strong, yellow teeth were like the keys of an old 
organ. Around his neck he wore a gold chain, and his boney 
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fingers glistened with rings, but his linen was soiled and more 
than one button was missing from his wrinkled velvet coat. 

"Ah, my dearest Jeanne,” he cried, as his daughter-in-law 
came to meet and embrace him, "this is a great surprise. You 
caught me unawares. Why did you not send word when you 
were coming?” 

"But I sent a message over two weeks ago, grandfather,” she 
exclaimed in puzzled amazement. 

The Baron’s face darkened. "How annoying, how embar¬ 
rassing. Pierre, what do you know about this?” But the servant 
had slipped away after leaving the lantern. The Baron 
thumped with his cane and shouted for Pierre. There was no 
response. 

"Never mind, grandfather,” said his daughter-in-law sooth¬ 
ingly. "The letter must have gone astray. You are not to 
blame.” 

"But some one is,” screamed the old man. "Blundering fools, 
they need a sound flogging to sharpen their wits.” He shuffled 
over to the wall and tugged again and again at a velvet rope. 
"Parbleu, that should rouse the lazy rascals! Outrageous to 
keep you waiting like this, cold, weary, hungry. And your 
servants and horses, too.” 

Breathless and almost unbalanced from his violent exer¬ 
tions, he fell, panting, into a chair and turned his attention to 
his grandchildren. A sudden change of mood came over him 
and tears glittered in his eyes. "Ah, my poor Christophe’s little 
ones! Come here, my darlings, and let your old grandfather 
look at you.” 

Celse Benigne, a lively seven-year-old, ran to him without a 
trace of fear but Marie-Aimee hung shyly back from this 
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frightening old man. Her little sister, Francon, a very different 
child, allowed herself to be hugged and placed on his knee. But 
the baby, Charlotte, set up a squall of terror when he took her 
in his arms. Her mother rescued the weeping infant. "You 
are strange to her, grandfather, but she will love you dearly 
when she knows you. And the others, too.” 

"Nice little children, dear little children,” nodded the 
Baron, beaming upon them. "This boy is a De Rabutin and so 
is the second girl. Marie-Aimee is the image of you, my dear 
Jeanne, and a very beautiful image. Come, child, and give your 
grandfather a kiss.” But Marie-Aimee only clung the tighter to 
her mother’s hand. She would have disgraced herself by shrink¬ 
ing away from the great red nose and drooling lips that ex¬ 
haled a strong odor of spirits only Pierre and a slovenly maid 
interrupted the scene. 

"Hah,” cried the Baron, "so you’re here at last! Benoite, 
show the Baroness and her children to their apartments and 
see that they are made comfortable. Pierre, attend to their lug¬ 
gage.” 

The slipshod girl led the way upstairs and then along a cor¬ 
ridor. She pushed open a door. "Please wait until I light the 
candles, my lady. It’s too dark for you to see.” 

They walked into a vast, cheerless room from which a pair 
of steps led down to a smaller one. An immense bed covered 
with a red canopy filled one corner. Across the foot was a 
trundle and there were two more beds in the adjoining room, 
which would serve as the children’s nursery. A musty chill lay 
over everything. The maid hurried away and returned with 
three disheveled men, carrying wood and smelling strongly of 
the stables. 
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After the great logs blazed up in the fireplaces, the rooms 
began to grow a little warm. Benoite pulled the heavy curtains 
across the windows, letting fall showers of dust and dislodging 
a couple of mice. Celse Benigne laughed at the screams of the 
nurse. Marie rolled her eyes and looked at her mistress. What 
a place, this Monthelon, dirt, disorder and now, mice! 

The servants were unpacking the luggage and stowing 
away various articles under Madame de Chantal’s direction 
when the maid returned to announce that dinner was ready. 
When they came into the dining hall, they found lights every¬ 
where and a roaring fire in the enormous fireplace. The 
long table was loaded with platters of food, and wine sparkled 
in the flagons. The Baron rose from his armchair at one end 
of the table and bowed. As Madame de Chantal was about 
to take the chair at the opposite end, the pantry door 
opened and a woman, followed by a troop of children, 
walked quickly in and took the place at the head of the table. 

As the Baroness fell back in amazement, her father-in-law 
beckoned her to the seat on his right hand. "Come, this is 
your place, my dear,” he said ingratiatingly, "and my 
grandson is here on my left.” 

Madame de Chantal took the proffered chair but her eyes 
silently sought an explanation of the presence of the woman 
and the children, who were sitting down beside her own as 
though well used to eating at the table. 

"That’s Sophie, my housekeeper,” said the Baron lacon¬ 
ically, "and these are her brats.” 

My name is Madame Boivin,” said the woman in a loud, 
belligerent voice. She was a coarse, peasant type, buxom and 
heavy-featured but good-looking enough in a florid, blowzy 
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way, with full red lips, a tawny mass of hair and rather 
extraordinary eyes. They were yellowish with long pale lashes 
and a narrow, unblinking stare that was almost cat-like. She 
appeared to be in her late thirties, several years older than 
the Baroness, and the oldest boy seemed about fourteen. 

"Madame Boivin,” repeated the Baron, bursting into 
raucous laughter, "why, so it is to be sure, Sophie." 

"And my children," went on the housekeeper in the same 
insolent manner, "are as good as any one’s." 

"That’s enough, woman,” roared the old man. "Keep your 
place." 

The housekeeper subsided and all during the meal she 
remained sullenly silent, though sometimes Madame de 
Chantal found her staring at her with a hostile, baleful look. 
She herself was too startled to carry on much conversation 
with the Baron. The meal was a shocking and disturbing 
experience. There was food in abundance but it was badly 
prepared and served with the utmost disorder. Some edibles 
were burnt, others half raw, some smoking hot, others stone 
cold. Untidy servants rushed about in confusion. The five 
youngsters seated with this sinister, impudent creature ate 
like hungry little savages, tearing the food with their hands 
and gulping down the meat like famished hounds. The floor 
was littered with fragments which fell or were thrown from 
the table. Here was wanton waste, shameless incompetence. 
There was a breath of madness in her father-in-law’s house 
and there was madness in his glittering eyes as he sat at the 
foot of this strange table, now laughing, now shouting in the 
most incoherent fashion. 
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When she knelt that night in prayer, Madame de Chantal 
asked for strength and guidance in the task before her. As 
mistress of Monthelon she was faced with vast, almost over¬ 
whelming difficulties. To bring order out of this confusion was 
her duty and she would not shirk. Prayer and hard work 
could accomplish wonders. On the morrow she would begin. 
Weary but fortified by the confidence which came with her 
appeal to heaven, she fell into exhausted sleep. Outside, the 
rain had ceased and a cold wind whined around the turrets of 
the ancient fortress. The clouds dissolved and the stars, bright 
and hard, lit the empty courtyard in ghastly radiance. 

The very first act of Madame de Chantal as mistress of the 
castle was to seek out the chapel. Around the chapel she 
would build a new, clean, happy Monthelon, a prosperous 
estate for her children. Benoite led the way down the long 
corridors to the chapel doors. They were locked. 

"I must get the key from Sophie,” stammered the maid. 
"Please forgive me, my lady, for keeping you waiting.” 

Madame de Chantal smiled. "I shall stay here until you 
return with the key.” 

"Then you are not angry with me, my lady?” 

"Of course not,” said Madame de Chantal, placing a kindly 
hand on her shoulder, for the girl was trembling. "Don’t be 
afraid, my child. I am your mistress now and I shall look after 
you and see that you are properly dressed.” The servant threw 
herself on her knees and, seizing Madame de Chantal’s hand, 
kissed it. 

When she came back with the key, she turned it in the lock 
and the doors swung open with a grating noise. The air within 
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was cold and stale; there was no red lamp burning. "It’s a 
long time, my lady,” whispered the girl, "since Mass was 
celebrated.” 

Madame de Chantal knelt and prayed briefly. How 
forlorn this place which should have been the home of her 
Lord! There could be no happiness where He was neglected. 
As she was leaving, the stained glass window above the altar 
suddenly was alight. The sun was shining outside and the 
reflected beams were like the mellowed colors of a rainbow. 
It was an omen of hope. For the first time since coming to 
Monthelon she was suddenly happy. Now she must be about 
her business and seek out her father-in-law. 

When she reached the Barons apartments, he was not 
alone. The housekeeper was sitting with him, and around her 
waist she wore a chatelaine from which dangled conspicuously 
a great bunch of assorted keys, visible evidence of her au¬ 
thority. She made no move to get up but stared defiantly at the 
Baroness without speaking. "Well, Sophie,” said the old man 
tartly, "you might at least stand in the presence of Lady 
Jeanne.” 

The woman gave her a grudging bow and immediately sat 
down again. How could order exist in a household where a 
servant relegated to herself the prerogatives of the mistress? 
This must end at once, Madame de Chantal decided. She was 
annoyed by the woman’s presence, for she came seeking a 
long, private conference with her father-in-law. The Baron, 
however, showed no inclination to dismiss the servant, who 
continued sitting in her chair, though her glance shifted un¬ 
easily at Madame de Chantal’s imperious gaze. 
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There was nothing for the Baroness to do except retire until 
a more convenient opportunity, or speak her mind directly in 
the presence of the housekeeper. But she was not one to delay 
matters; perhaps it was better this way, to settle once and for 
all an impossible situation. The Baron was speaking about the 
embarrassment of their arrival. "I can’t understand why 
I did not receive your letter. Some dolt must have dropped 
it.” 

"Please think no more of it, I beg of you,” replied his 
daughter-in-law. 

"And how do you find everything, dear Jeanne?” went on 
the Baron. "Don’t hesitate to ask Sophie for anything you 
want. At Monthelon we do not scrimp. We live as lords of the 
land.” He leaned back, laughing and polishing one of his 
rings on his coat sleeve. "You will like it here, daughter. You 
will have no worries and after I am gone, the inheritance for 
your children I wrote you about.” 

Madame de Chantal looked from that senile grin to his un¬ 
tidy clothes and the holes in the heels of his dirty silk hose. 
His complaisance was ridiculous, his statement nothing more 
than an empty, proud boast. She must not palliate her reply 
with polite phrases; she must be direct, brief but quite 
candid. 

"I am sorry to tell you, sir, that I find this establishment very 
much run down,” she declared. "Even in the short time I 
have been here, I find waste, disorder, confusion. I almost 
wept at your appearance last night and the servants are like 
scarecrows. Monthelon has fallen to a low state.” 

Baron de Chantal became furious at these forthright words. 
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"Hah, we live like gypsies,” he shrieked. "Do you hear that, 
Sophie, you lazy wench?” 

The housekeeper turned her tawny eyes in his direction 
with a glare as savage as his own. "So, Baron, you are dis¬ 
pleased with me! After all these years when no one would 
dare keep house for you. You drove every one away with 
your devil’s temper—every one but me. I suited you and ran 
this place the way you wanted it. What affair is it of mine, how 
you dress or how your servants look? Stupid, worthless thieving 
pack, the lot of them.” 

Madame de Chantal was not at all daunted by this outburst 
of fury. It was a most unpleasant ordeal and now this base 
creature must go. She looked directly at her father-in-law. 
"I did not come to Monthelon at my own wish. You sent for 
me to be the mistress of this household. Now, it seems, I must 
ask you for authority to rule. I intend to take charge of the 
housekeeping myself until order and discipline are restored.” 

"Very well, then,” nodded the Baron. "I am sure you know 
more about such things than I do. Sophie, hand over the keys 
to the Baroness.” 

Sophie leaped to her feet, her eyes like twin fires. "So you 
are sending me away. I shall go but I shall take the children 
with me and you’ll never set eyes on us again.” 

"Oh, stop your foolish tongue,” yelled the Baron. "You 
don’t have to leave Monthelon. You can’t leave Monthelon. 
I forbid it. Do you hear me? I forbid it.” Angry color flooded 
his face, deepening its sanguine hue to purple. He beat with 
his fists on the arms of his chair. 

Sophie was standing over him, her features working con¬ 
vulsively. "I’ll never stay in your house unless I’m the head 
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of it,” she cried passionately. "I warned you before you sent 
for her. I won’t give up the keys. I’d rather throw myself in 
the moat and the children with me.” 

“You couldn’t do that,” cried the Baron. "That would be a 
horrible sin—” 

“Sin,” jeered the housekeeper. "Since when did sin bother 
you?” 

Suddenly the old man’s manner underwent a complete 
change. "Stay then—stay on as housekeeper. I could not live 
without you, Sophie.” 

"Thank you, master,” said the woman, seizing his hand 
and pressing it to her breast. "I shall be with you always, when 
every one leaves you. Remember that. When she leaves 
you,” and she flung a look of triumph at the Baroness. 

“Yes, yes, Sophie,” mumbled the Baron, as he sank back in 
his chair. All his fury drained away, his eyes held a baffled, 
helpless look. "It must be this way, Jeanne,” he said. "You do 
not understand how things are—” 

Madame de Chantal looked from her father-in-law to his 
housekeeper with indignation and contempt. This brazen 
woman held the wretched old man completely under her evil 
spell. She had seen him falter at the mention of the children 
and sickened at the thought that he was their father. No, 
she must not remain in such a household. As she turned away 
in outraged disgust, the Baron staggered to his feet. "Please, 
dear Jeanne, don’t leave me—” 

"I am leaving at once,” she told him, her dark eyes flash¬ 
ing. "Do you think I would remain in this infamous place 
with my innocent little children? Indeed, sir, I wonder why 
you sent for us.” 
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With head thrown high, she swept from the room, but the 
old man hobbled after her. "Listen to me, daughter,” he 
pleaded. "I sent for you on account of your children— 
Christophe’s children. I want you to stay here for their sake. 
Promise me you’ll stay, and Monthelon shall be their in¬ 
heritance.” At the mention of her husband’s name her face 
paled and she hesitated. The Baron was quick to see the 
change and hurried breathlessly on. "Don’t go away and 
leave me,” he whined, the ready tears springing to his 
plaintive eyes. "I have only you left to save me. If you 
abandon me, I am lost.” 

A stab of compassion for the old prodigal touched her heart. 
He made her think of a heedless fly lured into a deadly 
spider’s web and struggling desperately to free itself, as he 
seemed to be at this moment, then sinking back into the 
meshes, a powerless and willing captive, as she had seen him 
just before, under Sophie Boivin’s influence. He was begging 
her not to leave him, but if she stayed, she would be subject 
to this infamous woman. How could she live under such 
odious conditions? Yet if she refused and her father-in-law 
were to die unrepentant, would not her conscience reproach 
her for abandoning him without an effort to save his soul? 

“I’m an old, broken man,” he was saying. "In a few years at 
most. I’ll be gone. Stay with me, dear Jeanne, and be my good 
angel. I swear Monthelon shall pass to your children, the 
rightful heirs. But if you leave me now—” his head slumped 
forward on his chest, the bewildered look came back in his 
eyes—"then I can’t promise what may happen.” 

Still she hesitated, for this was the most difficult situation 
she had ever confronted and she was not certain what course 
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was right. "Oh, if only Christophe were here,” cried the 
Baron, "he would say, don’t go, don’t go.” 

The mention of that name decided her. "I will stay, grand¬ 
father,” she said. Perhaps time would work out a solution to 
the tangled affairs of Monthelon. 



The little copse near the castle was a favorite 
spot of the Count de Bussy. This afternoon he lingered in the 
shade of the trees, those same trees that had looked down so 
often on his Aunt Jeanne. He wondered if perhaps in some 
moment of despair she might even have pressed her forehead 
on the trunk of this old oak he gazed upon. People died and 
left this world, but the woods and fields remained, likewise 
the inanimate things like that ridiculous coat of his grand¬ 
father, which had made him laugh this morning. 

The wind played gently through the branches of the oak, 
the leaves stirred. The light of the sun was softened by the 
thick foliage, a mellow combination. His step was reverent 
as he paced slowly back and forth, for this was a hallowed 
refuge. Very good people like his aunt, holy people, sanctified 
certain places. Such was this copse, for here she had com¬ 
municated with God, and God had spoken to her heart 
beneath these trees. Those seven long, dark years at 
Monthelon were brightened at intervals by heavenly illumina- 
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tion like the sudden flash of the sun piercing thick clouds. 

There was one particular day, not long after she came to 
Monthelon, when his aunt was first drawn to this copse. 

Madame de Chantal was depressed and troubled. An inci¬ 
dent had occurred that noon which had outraged her feelings. 
She should have expected what would happen, for life at 
Monthelon had developed a pattern—a pattern of petty 
annoyance and continuous frustration. Her naturally im¬ 
perious spirit was subjected to harsh curbs. Since the moment 
when she had bowed to her father-in-law’s decision to retain 
Sophie Boivin as housekeeper, her life had become an 
ignominious, trivial warfare of irritating circumstances. 

Madame de Chantal was walking along towards the village 
church. She was in that state where the mind is only partially 
aware of existing things. She was thinking of that occurrence 
which had wounded her pride so deeply. In a sense it was no 
greater than a hundred similar grievances, yet somehow it had 
hurt her so much that she was seeking sanctuary in the 
church. There she could regain composure. 

From Bourbilly that noon had ridden one of her old 
servants. He was tired from the long journey, and when he 
appeared before her she had ordered a refreshment, some 
cakes and wine. The housekeeper had broken in on them, her 
face livid with anger. "What is the meaning of this, madame?” 
she had shouted. "You made a bargain with the Baron. Now 
you break your word. Is the word of a noble worthless?" 

Madame de Chantal had glanced with astonishment at the 
infuriated woman. She knew Sophie hated her, but what had 
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brought her hatred to this boiling point of unrestrained pas¬ 
sion? 

"Ah, don’t pretend, madame,” the housekeeper had con¬ 
tinued. "This wine—you ordered it without my permission. I 
am the housekeeper, I hold the keys to the vault. That you 
know well, yet behind my back you sneak wine to this fellow.” 

The gross insult! This low wretch speaking to her in such a 
manner! She had controlled herself but the effort had been 
devastating to her proud spirit. Could she continue to live at 
Monthelon? In Sophie’s feline eye she had divined an exultant 
gleam. All these petty insults were performed for the purpose 
of driving her out of the castle. Even before she had come 
here Sophie’s campaign of malice had begun, for Marie 
had learned from backstairs gossip diat the housekeeper had 
intercepted Madame de Chantal’s letter to the Baron. She had 
torn it up and thrown the pieces in the moat. "She wanted you 
to come unannounced, my lady,” the maid had explained. 
"She hoped you’d get angry and leave. Oh, she’s a bad one, a 
scheming, crooked strumpet.” 

Madame de Chantal’s steps grew slower and slower. 
Finally she halted and veered in the direction of a little 
woods as if some one were leading her. Yes, Some One was 
guiding her footsteps. She entered into the seclusion of the 
copse, fell on her knees, letting her troubled head lean on the 
rough surface of an oak. 

The sunlight streamed down upon her through the interlac¬ 
ing boughs in broken shafts; a beam caressed her lustrous 
hair like a halo; the birds twittered softly as if greeting her. 
How peaceful this sylvan retreat, a paradise of natural beauty, 
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yet her soul was in an agony of turmoil. Violent doubts 
assailed her, mocking at her. She pressed her head closer on 
the tree. Had she done wrong in staying at Monthelon? One 
must never bow to sin. She had done so! Now she was paying 
the penalty, a harsh and bitter price. A weird malice 
enveloped her until she could hardly bear to live. Oh, why 
this suffering? "Go away, go away from Monthelon,” hissed a 
voice. It was the voice of the wicked servant, Sophie. 

Monthelon, castle of evil passion, the old Baron and his 
revolting housekeeper. She could fly to her father at Dijon. 
Yet he had advised her to stay at Monthelon. It was her 
children’s patrimony, she would be cheating them of their 
heritage by leaving. And what of Christophe, her dear, dead 
husband? She had promised him in prayer to try to save his 
father’s soul. And Sophie, depraved as she was, she also had 
a soul. In moments of resignation, Madame de Chantal re¬ 
garded the housekeeper as a trial, a cross to bear with humility. 
Discordant emotions disturbed her soul. 

Suddenly the turbulence departed. The sun still shone, the 
birds still sang, but Madame de Chantal was not aware of 
these natural phenomena, for now a light brighter than the 
sun flooded her soul and a voice sweeter than the song of the 
birds spoke to her. So vivid was this overwhelming sensation 
that she never forgot it. 

The interior Voice spoke to her and, enraptured, she lis¬ 
tened while in some strange, sweet manner her doubts were 
dissolved. That penetrating light filled her soul in an 
ecstasy of comfort; there was no longer room for darkness. 
She had been like a ship tossed upon a dreary and lonesome 
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sea, drifting on the waves without a rudder. Now there was a 
captain steering a path to harbor. 

Her soul, torn with inner conflict, had cried in an agony of 
despair for a guide. God was answering that tortured plea. In 
a mysterious fashion it was given her to know that great trust 
of God’s chosen ones, that to maintain peace in the midst of 
madness one must forget self and rest in the love of the 
Father. To trust in one’s own power was only to fly into dark¬ 
ness like the mole hiding itself in self-made labyrinthian 
ways and shutting out the sunlight. In God was truth, eternal 
truth. All her heart was ablaze in this beautiful white light. 

Time passed, for time now was disappearing into the time¬ 
less. Before her vision rolled the future, not the future mortal 
man knew, for in God the past, present and future are one, 
eternity is a trinity like the Holy Three. She saw that all self 
would be shredded away from her but this would only be 
accomplished with numerous trials from within and without. 

When Madame de Chantal returned to herself she was 
shuddering and trembling all over. Gradually she became 
aware of her surroundings, felt the warmth of the sun, the 
touch of a breeze on her face, heard the rustle of leaves. In her 
heart was immense joy. God had been so very good to her. 
Her gratitude was beyond expression. She knelt there at the 
base of the tree listening to her heartbeats. They were like 
prayer, her heart was pulsating its joy. It spoke instead of her 
tongue. The mystery of the saints was bestowed upon her and 
she would never be the same. To suffer for God upon earth 
was the nourishment of the soul, to enjoy God was the food of 
love in heaven. These truths were written in her soul, traced 
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by the finger of God, Himself. Like the lost lamb wander¬ 
ing in the wilderness, bleating its terror, she had been car¬ 
ried back to the safety of the fold. Now, under the spreading 
branches of the oak, she rested in peace. 

When she came back to the castle there was a new deep 
strength within her. Her mind was clear, the road ahead was 
no longer a maze of darkness. She walked in courage. As she 
came into the courtyard the last rays of the sun streamed over 
the pavements. She turned to the west, where the sky was a 
mass of gorgeous clouds and below, the sun sank in splendor 
to die horizon. Its fading light touched the radiant content¬ 
ment of her face. 

The change in Madame de Chantal was apparent. The an¬ 
noyances and innuendoes of Sophie were met by a humility 
which mysdfied that wretched woman. The Baron’s rages 
were frequently cut short by a word from Madame de Chantal 
or the touch of her hand. The servants felt the new power of 
the Baroness and began to regard her as a very holy person. 
Around her was an aura of goodness which attracted goodness 
and expelled evil. Sophie’s wild children ran to her. She 
combed their hair, washed their faces and mended their 
clothes. 

"She is crazy,” said Sophie. "Yes, the Baroness has lost her 
mind.” But she did not interfere with those attentions to her 
children and Madame de Chantal continued her ministrations. 

The weeks passed, and one night the Baroness announced 
that she was leaving on the morrow for Dijon. "No, no, you 
can’t go,” cried the Baron in distress. "Everything is so much 
better since you came.” 

"Oh, it’s only for a visit,” she smiled. "There is something I 
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want to do. I shall take my little ones but won't be gone for 
long. It’s quite necessary." 

His alarm subsided but he was downcast. "Can you tell me 
why it is so necessary to go to Dijon? Are you worried about 
your father?" 

"Oh, not at all, father is quite well. I am going to join the 
Third Order of St. Francis. It will be good for me." 

"What nonsense!" exclaimed the Baron. "You are too good 
as it is, Jeanne. Everyone says you are a saint." 

His daughter-in-law laughed merrily. "That's really silly, 
grandfather. Perhaps they won’t even let me in the Third 
Order." 

"But you are not a religious, my dear. You are a noble¬ 
woman with children to train to take their place at court," 
protested the old man. "Forget this mad impulse. If you be¬ 
come too religious, you may drive me crazy." 

The Baroness looked at her father-in-law with compassion. 
Some day she hoped that prayer would release him from his 
precarious state of life but so far he had shown no desire to 
flee his life of sin. Sophie controlled him, the affairs of 
Monthelon were in her hands. Yet Madame de Chantal 
noticed some changes in the old man. His fiery temper, his 
constant quarrelling with his neighbors had diminished to 
some extent. But he was very old, the sands of his life were 
running out. His conversion must take place soon or he would 
enter eternity unshriven. Meanwhile the housekeeper ruled 
the old man and the castle. It was useless to plead with such 
a woman to depart from the Baron and let him spend his last 
years on earth in preparation for the next world. 

"Nobody can be too religious, grandfather," she said. 
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"Religion is loving God and we can’t love Him too much.” 

The Baron did not reply at once but his face was troubled. 
"Don’t stay long, Jeanne,” he said in a melancholy voice. 

When Madame de Chantal returned to Monthelon her 
father-in-law seemed very eager to learn about her visit. When 
she related the events concerning the Third Order, how she 
had been kindly received by the Prior of the Capuchins and 
duly enrolled in the Order of St. Francis, he seemed quite 
satisfied. "I am very glad, grandfather, that you feel this way 
about my entering the Order,” she said. 

He took the cord of St. Francis which she showed him and 
ran it through his fingers. "I’ve been worried while you were 
gone, afraid you might not return,” he confessed. "I know you 
are too good to live here. You have a feeling for the religious 
life—” 

"Now I am a religious,” she broke in with a smile, "a 
religious in the world.” 

"Good. I’m glad that’s settled. Somehow I was plagued 
with the horrible thought that you might renounce the 
world.” 

"But how could I do that? I have my children to rear and 
educate in the state to which they were born.” 

"Oh, I was just silly—old people can afford to be silly, 
can’t they?” He grinned, still running the cord of St. 
Francis through his fingers. "I’d rather a good belt around 
me and my sword,” he laughed. "Ah, if only I were young 
again—but I should be content, the world knows I’ve done 
more than my share for Burgundy and the King. We 
Rabutins are the glory of the land, for our courage has never 
been questioned nor our honor disputed. We have merited the 
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family device: ’Valor increases with wounds/ Christophe, 
your husband, how well he carried on our heritage of brave 
men! And Celse Benigne, already I see in him that dauntless 
spirit of the Rabutins. It’s the blood that tells, the blood of 
heroes, the ancient strain/’ 

The boastful old noble had staggered to his feet and be¬ 
gan pacing up and down. His tones were grandiloquent. 
Madame de Chantal took back the cord of St. Francis, symbol 
of humility. “God has placed us in the ranks of the nobility/' 
she said, “but God has chosen other men for other deeds more 
glorious.” 

The Baron resumed his seat and glanced at her with a 
quizzical look. “We must be brave,” she went on, “but isn’t it 
true that God wants us nobles to be good? Courage alone will 
not protect our country.” 

“When the horses leap into action and the swords are 
drawn, when blood flows, it’s courage which makes the 
victory,” demurred the Baron. 

“But when the victory is won, it can be lost by lack of 
devotion.” 

“Monks don’t conquer a country’s enemies,” the old man 
objected. 

“Monks, too, have courage,” said Madame de Chantal 
quietly. “It takes courage to conquer self, to leave the goods of 
the world, to suffer and die for the faith.” 

“I don’t have that kind of courage,” said the Baron. “I’ll 
take the sword instead.” 

She placed a hand on his. “When are you going to have 
that kind, grandfather?” 

“Some day, Jeanne, some day. Now leave me alone.” 
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In the months that followed her entrance into the Third 
Order, Madame de Chantal experienced a new strength to 
endure the crushing regime of Monthelon. The spirit of the 
angelic, humble Poverello was sweetly manifesting itself in 
her heavily laden soul. It softened her proud heart and gave 
a wider horizon to her confined existence. She became like a 
traveler, crossing an arid plain but looking upward and for¬ 
ward to the lofty heights of a majestic mountain. She was 
learning that each denial of her own wishes could be a 
victory over self. Not only the circumstances of gentle birth 
but her own resolute nature leaned towards a proud nobility of 
temperament. Now she was deprived of all authority, nothing 
about the vast estate was confided to her care. It was a blow to 
her practical judgment and native thrift to observe the 
dissipation of resources. But her enforced idleness gave her 
more time for prayer; the hours she might have spent in 
managing the estate were now spent in meditation and devout 
conversation with her Maker. 

And there were other changes, unforeseen but gratifying. In 
the hateful Sophie she saw not an object of contempt but a 
challenge. Through this wicked and designing creature she 
had conquered her own pride, though it was not easy to be 
silent before insults. There were times when she became dis¬ 
couraged. Her father-in-law was far from repentant. She had 
promised her dead husband that she would save the old 
Baron but he continued to live as if there were no day of 
reckoning. If only Sophie would leave him—but there seemed 
small chance of that. 

The most compensating discovery of this strange new life, 
the one that had no harshness, Madame de Chantal found in 
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Sophie’s wild children. These nameless little creatures had 
grown to love their "Lady Jeanne. How shocked she had 
been that first night to see them at the dinner table with the 
Baron! Now they sat with her own children in the school 
room which she had fitted out in the chapel wing on the 
ground floor of the castle. 
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Madame de Chantal placed the "Lives of the 
Saints” on top of the "History of France.” These two books 
were her favorites, and now she was finding them invaluable 
in teaching her little class. How they loved stories! Well, she 
loved these old stories herself. A story could teach virtues, 
truths, easier than the dry exposition of question and answer. 
A story could reach the mind by way of the heart. 

The children’s faces were eager as they waited for her to be¬ 
gin. Whenever she placed her books in that precise fashion, 
one atop the other, they knew it was time for a story. Stories 
were much better than ordinary lessons. Some of them liked 
stories so much that repetition, which might have been 
monotonous to their elders, only seemed to add to their en¬ 
joyment. It was interesting to observe how Celse Benigne and 
Henri, the oldest of Sophie’s five, grew excited when the 
stories were of adventure, of great deeds. 

Henri was tall and gangling, about fifteen years old. His 
hair was carrot-colored, his large nose betrayed his paternity. 
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Indeed, no one doubted that the old Baron was his fadier. 
He had grown up in ignorance, suffering the badge of 
illegitimacy, but there was a certain dash about him. He was 
only now learning about books, though his mind was alert. 
Before Madame de Chantal began teaching him, he had been 
sullen; that trait had almost vanished, for in the Lady Jeanne 
he had found someone he could trust and look up to. 

Therese and Eugene liked stories about children and 
animals. Often tears would spring to their eyes while they 
listened. Therese, next to Henri, looked more like her mother 
than the rest, but was quiet, almost subdued. Eugene was a fat 
boy and little better than a half-wit. But the smaller children, 
Louis and Catherine, were nimble in mind and movement 
with a mocking humor that seemed strangely out-of-place in 
the very young. They were dark and slight and bore no 
resemblance to Sophie. It was whispered about that Maurice 
Cossatt, the steward, was their father. Such was the variegated 
progeny of the servant who ruled Monthelon. She took a 
malevolent amusement in the Baroness teaching her children 
and once remarked: “I have become the mother of aristo¬ 
crats.” 

When the lesson was over the children marched to the 
chapel for a brief prayer. This was always a period of 
pleasure for their teacher. "The Lord is looking at my lambs 
and loves them,” she often thought. Sometimes she would ask 
them to pray for her intention and, without knowing it, they 
often prayed for the conversion of the Baron. She had con¬ 
fidence in the prayers of the children. In some way, through 
their intervention with God, might come a solution of her 
troubles. Not that she was concerned over her 
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dition, but she was continually worried over her father-in- 
law. 

The only way would be for Sophie to leave, an impossible 
hope, but with God all things are possible. The Baron showed 
no signs of ever dismissing the woman. Would the invisible 
graces bestowed by the prayers of these innocents affect his 
soul, cause a reformation of his evil life? Madame de 
Chantal looked eagerly for some indication in the old man’s 
manner but there was none. His violence increased, and when 
some trifling matter infuriated him, he would sulk and roar 
and rage through the castle for days. Perhaps his conscience is 
accusing him, she would think, perhaps light is sifting into the 
dark chamber where he has enslaved himself. But soon he 
would regain his usual manner of grotesque egotism and 
pompous complacency. If light had been given him, he had 
stubbornly shut it out. 

Failing in her attempts to rescue the Baron by direct 
assaults on heaven, there was left only Sophie; and she was 
reluctant to work from this angle. True, in her new state of 
mind, the Baroness saw the wicked servant as a rebuke to her 
own pride, a cross permitted by heaven to heal her own soul. 
Yet even humility such as this could not move her to consider 
Sophie without some repugnance, for the Baroness was not al¬ 
together a spirit but a very human person with immense 
depths of feeling. So it was not without inward struggle that 
she began thinking about Sophie. 

"Pray very hard, children,” she said earnestly one day after 
the lesson. 

"Oh, we will, we will,” they cried. 

The children could not know what was in their beloved 
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teacher’s mind but surmised the urgency of her plea from the 
gravity of her expression. She was asking them to pray that 
Sophie might go away and permit the old Baron to make his 
peace with God. This was an even greater favor than asking 
for the Baron to reform. Failing in that attempt, how could 
she expect heaven to transform this very wicked person, 
devoid of any good instincts, and suddenly make her perceive 
her soul, stained by the most revolting vice? No, that would 
be asking a miracle. Sophie was mean, contemptible; she 
would never leave the Baron of her own free will. Still 
Madame de Chantal did not give up hope; perhaps heaven 
might show her the way to rid Monthelon of this sinful 
woman. It was a terrible thought that Sophie might stay on, 
hovering over the old Baron as he breathed his last. 

Madame de Chantal did not like Maurice Cossatt, the 
reputed father of Sophie’s two younger children. His manners 
were obsequious but a close observer might have discovered 
a lurking derision in his narrow dark eyes. He was a small 
soul, clever, dishonest and scheming. A bachelor in his early 
thirties, he was considered quite good-looking. His figure was 
slender, erect and he walked with a soft-footed glide. He had 
a most annoying habit of suddenly appearing, as if from 
nowhere. He sprang from the very lowliest peasant stock but 
he had a talent for listening and absorbing the conversation 
of the aristocrats. He had risen to the high position of steward, 
so the gossips said, not through any marked ability but because 
of Sophie’s preference for him. 

It was this Maurice Cossatt who gave Madame de Chantal 
her great idea. Through this man Sophie could be removed 
from Monthelon. The idea was indistinct at first but suddenly 
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its possibilities flashed through her mind. Why not arrange a 
marriage between the housekeeper and the steward? Sophie 
liked Maurice, perhaps even loved him after her primitive 
fashion. The little children, whose telltale resemblance to 
Cossatt shamelessly proclaimed their paternity, would benefit 
by the alliance. Sophie must realize, also, that the old Baron 
did not have many years left, and when he died, her position 
would be precarious. She was generally and openly hated by 
her fellow servants, only fear of their master prevented them 
from doing her an injury. Married to Maurice, away from the 
castle, with her future secure, no harm could befall her. 

All this could be readily accomplished. Money—and the 
Baroness was aware how both loved it—would be the in¬ 
centive. Maurice and Sophie were greedy. She would give 
them sufficient money to start a place of their own, a dream 
denied most peasants. Her heart expanded at the thought, 
though the bribery element disturbed her. But was it not 
bribery for a good purpose? Even more so, a desperate need? 
At any moment her father-in-law might burst a blood vessel 
in one of his insane rages. His long and distinguished life, 
which should be drawing to a serene finish like the setting of 
the sun, might terminate like a furious thunderstorm darken¬ 
ing the heavens. With Sophie out of the castle he would be 
greatly changed for the better. The woman did not have those 
uncanny cat’s eyes for nothing, everybody had long since 
concluded that their malignant stare had cast an evil charm 
over the Baron. As soon as she was removed, the spell would 
be broken and the Baron would be free. 

Despite the scandalous gossip about Cossatt and the house¬ 
keeper, the Baron rather liked, even admired the steward. 
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Maurice flattered his vanity at every possible opportunity 
and the benighted old man considered him a very clever 
fellow. Whilst tongues might wag about Sophie, they were 
silent when the master appeared, for all feared his ungovern¬ 
able temper. If the Baron suspected what was going on, he did 
not show it. Perhaps in his senility he even pitied Maurice as a 
disappointed rival, young and good-looking to be sure but 
spurned by Sophie because of his own superior attractions. 

The more Madame de Chantal thought over her idea, the 
better she liked it. One could scarcely call this particular case 
bribery but rather an agreeable settlement of a horrible 
predicament. Everybody would be benefitted by such an ar¬ 
rangement; none would be unfairly treated. Yes, it would be 
a practical and good use of money. Her conscience no longer 
bothered her. Having clarified her plan and weighed every 
possibility, her next thought was how to go about it. By nature 
she was extremely frank and direct; in her there was no guile, 
no temporizing. She sent for the steward. 

The children had gone outdoors to play and she was at her 
desk, arranging her notes, when Cossatt came in so noiselessly 
she did not hear him. She looked up to find him standing be¬ 
fore her, a faint ironical smile on his face, almost as though 
he half surmised what was on her mind. "Madame sent for 
me?” he asked, bowing low. "It is a pleasure, a great 
pleasure to obey her wishes.” 

"Perhaps, Maurice,” said the Baroness. "Sit down. I desire 
to talk to you about a matter of importance.” 

He slid into a chair. "Madame honors this humble servant.” 

"The matter is of the utmost importance to yourself,” 
went on the Baroness, "and to others in whom you are vitally 
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interested/’ Choosing her words carefully yet making her 
meaning clear, she began unfolding her plan. 

The man’s smooth, oily smile faded. He was startled out of 
his usual poise, for the thought of marrying the housekeeper 
had never occurred to him. Then, as the Baroness proceeded, 
a calculating light gradually appeared in his dark, crafty eyes. 
This aristocrat would treat him fairly, he might come out of 
the situation very well. He must be agreeable but play a little 
for time before driving a bargain. He leaned back, enjoying 
an intoxicating rise of spirits. 

"I understand,” he began softly. "Madame wishes to take 
her proper place at Monthelon. Madame desires the removal 
of Sophie. Madame—” 

She interrupted with a peremptory gesture. "My position 
does not enter into this situation. You like Sophie, do you 
not?” 

His shrug was noncommittal. "Of course, madame. One 
should like everybody. It is a teaching of religion. But one 
could not expect a woman like Sophie to marry a man unless 
he had something to offer her—something worthwhile.” 

"Indeed, that would be quite impractical,” agreed the 
Baroness calmly. "Your future must be assured. You should 
have a place that you own outright, not entailed land on an 
estate. Your own land, your own house away from Monthe¬ 
lon.” 

The man’s eyes narrowed. A land owner, not a mere tenant. 
Why, this was unbelievable. "But how could I, a peasant, hope 
to secure such a property, madame?” he countered. 

"When the marriage agreement is signed, I shall buy it for 
you and record the deed to you and your heirs,” returned the 
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Baroness, noting with inward satisfaction the flash of delight 
which Cossatt was unable to conceal at so tempting a bargain. 
"Ah, madame, you are most generous. You are an aristocrat, 
a great aristocrat, and can afford such noble emotions. They 
are not for poor peasants like me, but I am grateful.” 

"A peasant is as dear to God as a noble,” said the 
Baroness rather coldly, for the falsity of his words was ap¬ 
parent. "A noble has heavy responsibilities. God will judge 
him more severely than the peasant, who will be rewarded 
for much that he suffers in this life.” 

"Truly said,” agreed Cossatt, raising his eyes toward the 
ceiling. "Will madame give us a horse, a cow, a few pigs?” 

"Your farm will be fully stocked and your home well 
supplied.” 

There was no further need for dissembling his satisfaction. 
"I thank you, my lady. I go now to talk things over with 
Sophie. She will be agreeable, that I promise you. She will 
come and tell you so herself.” He did not slide away but 
walked off with a new air; already he was a land owner. 

It had been easier than she had imagined. The steward's 
assurance sent her hopes soaring, for Cossatt understood 
Sophie’s nature and he seemed confident that she would not 
reject a solid future for an uncertain one. How very simply 
everything was working out; Maurice had offered no objection 
and was eagerly on his way to win Sophie’s consent. 

Madame de Chantal closed her eyes; her face was beautiful 
in repose. Through her mind there ran a vision of what was to 
come, a fair and pleasant vision. The evil which dwelt in 
Monthelon would be plucked out like a noxious weed from 
a garden of sweet flowers. 
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"'Lady Jeanne, dear Lady Jeanne.” 

Sophie’s voice broke in on her dreams. It was pitched in a 
low tone, respectful, deferential. This was a good sign, never 
before had Sophie addressed her in such a manner; always 
she had been jeering, spiteful and sometimes extremely rude. 
The happy prospect of a home of her own, Maurice for her 
husband evidently had wrought this remarkable change. The 
Baroness could not help thinking of the power of money. 
Money could command respect even though its possessor was 
unworthy of respect. Money could purchase many things; 
not honor, not true love, to be sure, but Sophie was not con¬ 
cerned with honor or love. She possessed no ideals. 

Madame de Chantal motioned to a chair but the house¬ 
keeper shook her head. She kept her eyes averted, a hand crept 
towards her face, her mouth quivered. Madame de Chantal 
was amazed, the servant was stifling a sob. The impossible was 
taking place, Sophie was transformed into a woman of feeling. 
The Baroness was moved; she stood up and went towards the 
woman. Sophie ran forward and fell upon her knees. 

"No, no, Sophie, don’t do that,” cried the Baroness. 
"Please sit down.” 

Sophie took her hand and covered it with kisses. "Oh, my 
lady, how good you are! A home of my own, a little place far 
from Monthelon. Ah, you are too good.” 

The Baroness could not reply; the extreme grief, the 
emotional contrition were so sudden, so unexpected that she 
did not know what to say. 

"And Maurice for a husband! Ah, you do not know what 
that means to me. Dear, dear Maurice, how happy we shall 
be!” 
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"I am very glad, Sophie, that you accept my proposition,” 
said the Baroness. "Now please dry your tears.” 

Sophie hid her face in her hands and groaned. "Sophie, I 
beg of you, restrain yourself,” pleaded Madame de Chantal 
softly. It must be the children’s prayers, she reflected. Yes, the 
innocent prayers of the little ones had converted this strange, 
unaccountable being. In an access of commiseration for the 
distressed and contrite Sophie, she reached down and put her 
arms around her. 

Sophie regained her feet; all the time her head was turned 
sideways. She is ashamed to look me in the face in her changed 
state of soul, yet such homage is not for me, I cannot accept 
it. These were the thoughts that ran through the mind of the 
Baroness. "Look at me,” she murmured, "do not avert your 
eyes. Dear Sophie, you have become my friend,” and the 
Baroness embraced her gently. 

Sophie pushed away the encircling arms. She turned her eyes 
on Madame de Chantal, those baleful yellow eyes like a cat’s. 
There was a horrible mocking gleam in their depths. 

The servant threw back her head and laughed. She placed 
her hands on her hips and rocked with laughter. The Baroness 
fell back in dismay. So all along this utterly detestable creature 
had been dissembling, leading her on only to humiliate her. 
Madame de Chantal’s face flushed, her hands trembled from 
the sudden shock of this painful collapse of her hopes. 

"Ho, ho, ho,” jeered the housekeeper, "so the haughty 
aristocrat stoops to kiss the despised servant. 'Dear Sophie, 
you have become my friend,’ ” she mimicked in a high 
falsetto. "A little home with Maurice the faithful husband— 
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these lovely gifts I must accept at your hands. Bah, you are 
an idiot, madame.” 

"Stop,” cried the Baroness. "Stop, I command you.” 

"And who are you to command?” sneered Sophie. "Have 
you forgotten that I am mistress here? That I have the keys of 
everything? What a stupid fool you must be to think I would 
exchange Maurice and a wretched patch of land for 
Monthelon!” 

Sophie drew herself up, her blazing eyes glared hatefully 
into Madame de Chantal’s horrified face. Her loud screaming 
voice had brought other servants. They peered into the room 
but the housekeeper was so enraged she took no notice of them. 
She came close to die Baroness, she poked a finger at her. 
"This castle is my domain now and forever.” 

In her mad eyes was implacable wrath, monstrous greed. 
Madame de Chantal remained silent. Now she knew the awful 
truth that somehow, some way, the wicked servant determined 
to possess the estate. It seemed an impossible presumption 
but Sophie believed it could be done. Or was it impossible? 
The heart of the Baroness went cold within her. 

"You think God gave brains only to aristocrats,” snarled 
Sophie, grinding her teeth like an animal. "Well, some day 
you shall see, my fine lady. The Baron belongs to me, no one 
can come between us. You shall see, and very soon, what he 
will think of your schemes to get rid of me.” 

She rushed away and the listening servants came into the 
room, surrounding the Baroness. Their faces were angry, 
sympathetic, defiant. They were talking excitedly, some voic¬ 
ing their indignation, others crying aloud their concern at 
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such humiliation to their beloved mistress, for as such they 
held her in their hearts. Old Pierre, the shabby butler, led 
the defiant group, his shrill voice predominated over the con¬ 
fusion. 

"The time has come, my lady—say but the word and we 
shall take this infamous one, drag her to the turret, cut off her 
ears and cast her into the moat.” 

A savage cheer went up. Pierre was the recognized spokes¬ 
man for the servants. They were in a fever heat of rage. 
"Now is the time,” they screamed. "Let us kill the she-devil, 
Lady Jeanne.” 

"When we hurl her into the moat, we’ll sing a song of 
triumph.” 

"Death to the wicked tyrant—death—death—death.” 

The horror of the scene transfixed the heart of the 
Baroness. These peasants were no longer human, they were 
thirsting for Sophie’s blood. They had become a mob with a 
fixed idea, the extermination of the housekeeper. 

She raised a hand to stay their furious outburst. The 
clamor subsided but she saw that Pierre had a knife in his 
hand, a long wicked blade. His gnarled fingers were steady, 
his eyes glittered, his whole face was marked with vengeance. 
The murmurs faded; there was a silence, an awful silence in 
the room, as they awaited the word which would send them 
on their murderous quest. 

"Thou shalt not kill,” said the Baroness. 

The stillness was broken by murmurs of disappointment. 
Again the Baroness spoke. "Thou shalt not kill.” Her voice 
was firm, steady. 

"But, my lady,” said Pierre, "we do justice. This evil 
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woman deserves to die. You are the rightful mistress of 
Monthelon. Tyrants must die. It is the law.” 

Again a hoarse shout of approval went up. "Let justice be 
done,” cried a man’s deep voice. 

"Is it wrong to destroy a poisonous viper?” asked another. 

"The Lady Jeanne is too merciful. Kill the wicked troll and 
free the Baron from her spell.” 

"Kill her,” chanted the crowd. "Kill her.” 

Madame de Chantal again raised a hand. "If I am your 
mistress—” "You are. Lady Jeanne,” they cried. "We love 
you.” 

"Then do as I say. Prove your love for me by your obedi¬ 
ence.” 

"We wish only to obey you, my lady,” spoke up Pierre. 

"Then put away that knife and banish from your minds the 
sinf ul thought of taking a human life. Remember the Lord has 
said: 'Vengeance is mine. I shall repay.’ Now please return 
to your tasks and forget what you have heard and seen here. 
That’s all I ask of you. Is it too much?” 

Pierre thrust the knife back in its sheath. Tears filled his 
eyes. "You are an angel, sweet Lady Jeanne,” he said. "We 
shall do just as you say.” 

They crowded around her, some falling on their knees and 
kissing her hands, others begging her to bless them. When 
they had gone, she sank down on her chair, trembling and 
faint from the ordeal. She closed her eyes and bowed her head 
on the desk, trying to blot from her mind the hideous scene 
that had turned this peaceful sanctuary into a chamber of 
horrors. 

Marie came hurrying into the room, followed by Benoxte, 
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their faces filled with pity. "Oh my lady, my lady," cried her 
maid. "Benoite has just told me the dreadful news. When 
shall we leave this accursed place, where you have suffered 
such insults. And now that vile woman will be still more 
abusive. Oh, how soon can we go?" 

Her mistress lifted her head and her face was suddenly 
alight with resolution. There was a challenging ring to her 
voice. "We are not going, Marie. Here my duty lies and here 
I shall remain. Monthelon is the rightful heritage of my chil¬ 
dren. I must not leave the Baron, there is always a chance for 
his conversion." 

A look of disgust filled Marie’s face at mention of the . 
Baron. He is under the spell of that low creature and you 
may be sure, my lady, that she has run to him with all sorts of 
lies. Benoite told me she threatened you with that. Please 
let us go now—" 

"I know what you are thinking," broke in the Baroness. 
"You want me to leave before the Baron orders me off. But I 
shall never do that, for that would place him completely in 
Sophie Boivin’s clutches." 

Marie gazed at her determined face and was silenced. Here 
was a brave woman, a woman who could stand against the 
world, suffer all manner of humiliations without faltering in 
her purpose. Glancing towards Benoite, she read the same 
thought in her frank, admiring stare. They watched her walk 
down the long corridor. 

"Oh, how wonderful is our dear lady," exclaimed Benoite. 
"She must be a saint." 

You are right, Benoite. She is a saint. Only saints can 
stand such persecution. Ordinary people would run away.” 
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"'Maybe the Baron will kill her. He is a bewitched man. 
The devil has him.” 

"God won’t let her die,” said Marie, "but I wish the devil 
would fly away with the old scoundrel.” 

Madame de Chantal was on her way to the copse, for in 
that sacred spot she would find guidance. She could not help 
thinking of Marie’s warning, though there was no use in look¬ 
ing for trouble with her father-in-law. He was old and un¬ 
predictable; he might even roar with laughter at Sophie’s 
accusations. Meanwhile in the little copse she would calm 
her troubled spirit. There she would find die answer to this 
new difficulty and discover, perhaps, why heaven permitted 
evil to triumph. 

But the Baroness was halted on her way. Suddenly her 
father-in-law rushed along the corridor, loudly calling her 
name. He was in a state of madness, his face livid. She went 
quickly to meet him, for he was almost running and his 
breath was coming in gasps. "So—Madame de Chantal— 
so— 

He paused to catch his breath, but his blazing eyes glared 
at her in frightening accusation. "Please try to be calm, 
grandfather,” she pleaded. "You know it is very bad for you 
to excite yourself like diis.” 

Her pleas only intensified his rage. "Ah, you are so 
solicitous of me, Madame,” he cried with withering scorn. 
"You would spare my body and, above all, my soul. Jeanne, 
you are an artful, designing hypocrite—the worst hypocrite 
I have ever known. A whited sepulchre—yes, yes, that’s just 
what you are—a damnable whited sepulchre.” 

His daughter-in-law’s face paled at this outrageous charge. 
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Pain stabbed her heart as she looked at the madman, whose 
features were working convulsively. His voice grew shrill with 
hysteria. "Behind my back you plotted against me with a 
base-born peasant, that greedy villain, Cossatt. Oh, what 
shameless conduct! You dishonor the name of De Rabutin 
by such conniving, sly rascality.” 

He stopped again, struggling for breath. Madame de 
Chantal did not attempt to defend herself, for he was in no 
state to listen to reason. Besides, she was afraid that anything 
she might say would only add fuel to his insane frenzy and 
cause him to injure himself. 

"What a liar you are, my noble daughter-in-law,” he 
screamed. "You slandered poor Sophie and set a trap for her. 
But she tripped you up and exposed you for what you are. 
Sophie cares nothing for Maurice or any man but me. You 
think I’m old, don’t you? Old and silly. Sophie knows a man 
—she’s smart.” 

The fire subsided in his fierce eyes. Vanity, ridiculous 
vanity was changing his snarl to a simper. With sudden revul¬ 
sion, she turned quickly away and her glance fell accidentally 
on a door standing slightly ajar down the hall. She saw it 
close noiselessly and the knob turn slowly. Some one had been 
listening behind that door. She pictured Sophie bent double 
with silent laughter as she secretly gloated over this final 
blow to her vanquished adversary. 

The storm was over and the old man’s shouts diminished to 
a hoarse muttering. As he tottered feebly away she could hear 
him saying: "I can never trust her again. I’ll never believe 
anything she tells me after this.” 

Sadly she retraced her steps, for she could not pray in the 
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black mood of despair that oppressed her. With stumbling feet 
she dragged herself to her room. Her heart was like lead, her 
head whirling. Was Marie right, after all? Her plans for her 
father-in-law’s good had only made matters worse. He was 
deeper now than ever in Sophie’s toils and completely 
estranged from her. After this she would be treated like a 
stranger in the house. And what could she accomplish? She 
could never change the Baron, so why try any longer to save 
the senseless, ungrateful old sinner? 

When she reached her apartment, Marie came to meet her 
with a letter in her hand. It was from Dijon. Madame de 
Chantal scanned the note. “It is from my brother, the 
Archbishop,” she announced. “He wants us to come to Dijon. 
Francois de Sales, the illustrious Bishop of Geneva, is going 
to preach the Lenten sermons there.” 

“Ah, dear lady,” exclaimed Marie joyfully. “Is it not a sign 
from heaven that we should leave this place?” 

“I do not know, Marie,” said her mistress thoughtfully. “I 
was so sure that my life was here in Monthelon but now—” 
she glanced again at the letter. “We shall go to Dijon for 
Lent. Perhaps the saintly Francois de Sales might show me the 
way. They say he is a great director of souls.” 
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Andre Fremyot, just returned from a long sojourn in 
Paris, looked around with a connoisseur’s delight at the 
beautiful room and through the arched doorway to another 
even more beautiful. Across the table sat his father, President 
Fremyot, his venerable face glowing with pleasure as he 
watched his son’s eyes roam towards the ceiling from which 
hung an immense and priceless chandelier. 

"Father, I would not believe such a change possible. When 
I left Dijon as a schoolboy this old place was an abandoned 
monastery already crumbling, bare walls, dark stones—a 
melancholy spot—now it’s a palace, a gorgeous palace of rare 
beauty.’’ 

"And all for you, my son,” said his father with affectionate 
pride. "Now that Henry, our gracious Catholic King, has ap¬ 
pointed you Archbishop of Bourges and given you this Abbacy 
of Saint-Etienne, your station must be recognized. This suite I 
especially designed and decorated for you.” 

The young archbishop’s amiable face became thoughtful. 
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"I’m sure I have the best father in Burgundy or the world,” 
he stated. 

President Fremyot’s laugh was hearty. "And I the best son 
in Burgundy and the world. You brought great honor on our 
ancient name by your brilliant record at the University and 
your distinguished career in Paris. The King is delighted with 
you, the court holds you in the highest esteem. Indeed, dear 
boy, my cup runneth over. Ah, how I look forward to your 
meeting with Dijon’s celebrated guest, the Bishop of Geneva! 
The intellectual sparks will fly when you discuss matters 
ecclesiastical and dialectical with that great master.” 

Andre was tall, slightly corpulent, a handsome man with 
very dark hair, small clipped beard and dark eyes of singular 
beauty. His movements were deliberate, gracious. Though a 
profound scholar, he took no particular pride in his ac¬ 
complishments and considered himself far beneath the il¬ 
lustrious Francois de Sales in ability. Already he had heard 
and been deeply moved by the Bishop’s inspired Lenten 
sermons, and his sister Jeanne had been fascinated by them, 
too. They had discussed the saintly preacher almost every day 
since her arrival in Dijon. 

He was elated at the prospect of meeting De Sales, for it 
had been impossible to have a word with him since the outset 
of the Lenten season; besides sermons, conferences and long 
hours in the confessional, he was continually surrounded by 
people; even the children rushed to throw themselves at him. 
An hour in private with such a marvelous person would be 
unforgettable, a precious memory. The youthful prelate rose 
from his chair and began pacing up and down. 

Dijon regarded De Sales as a saint, a man of God. It was a 
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blessing for Burgundy, for France and Christendom to have 
such a religious leader as the Bishop of Geneva. Since the 
conversion of Henry IV and the end of the religious wars, the 
condition of the Church had greatly improved. It was true that 
Francois de Sales was an exile, his See of Geneva in the 
hands of heretics, but even so, this remarkable man had 
brought back thousands upon thousands to the fold. Every¬ 
where religion was showing signs of revival. It was wonder¬ 
ful to live in such times, to see good prosper and error 
decline. Though a patient man, the Archbishop’s pace in¬ 
creased, he could hardly await talking in private to Francois 
de Sales. They would have so much to say to each other. The 
man surely must possess some amazing secret for saving 
souls and winning glory for the Church. Perhaps he could 
learn this secret and share even a little in the forward march of 
the Church. He was glad that he had quit the King and court 
and hurried to Dijon. Yet Henry IV loved him and he did 
miss his informal bantering with the most popular of rulers. 
Despite faults, the King was a great man, brave, generous, 
filled with an outrageous sense of humor. But now Andre 
reflected: "I have accepted a very high post in the Church, 
I must become serious. This Frangois de Sales may be the very 
one to show me the way.” 

At last the moment arrived and Andre found himself sitting 
opposite Frangois, Prince Bishop of Geneva. Under the 
scintillating light of the chandelier, the Archbishop looked 
into the face of De Sales, a very fine face, indeed, glowing with 
benevolence. The large, light blue eyes were gazing upon 
him with a kind expression. Andr6 had never seen a more 
kindly face; indeed there almost appeared a glow on that face, 
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as if the soul of the man were pressing through the flesh. No 
wonder, thought the Archbishop, some people think he’s a 
saint and some say they observed a nimbus around his fair 
hair whilst he is at prayer. This latter observation was no 
doubt an exaggeration of the very pious but De Sales’s whole 
appearance was singularly attractive. He was somewhat above 
medium height, his figure erect, slender; the small golden 
beard curled away from lips that were curving, sensitive and 
amiably upturned. 

After courteous exchanges they began talking, and soon 
Andre found himself listening. For this very holy man, in 
his pleasing soft voice, had seized upon him and he sat like a 
scholar before the master. The Archbishop’s heart began to 
glow as De Sales proceeded. "So many things to do in 
Annecy,” he was saying, "even my confessor advised against 
coming here to preach Lent in Dijon. But I felt an over¬ 
powering urge to come here—now I know I was right, now I 
know God was telling me to do this.” 

He speaks like one who lives in the presence of God, 
thought Andre. "Yes, I am sure God sent him here. Even if I 
learn nothing more from him, still I shall always be grateful 
to have met such a man, for God must be present in him in 
some loving way.” 

Suddenly De Sales broke off his discourse and smiled at his 
host. "I talk too much about myself. Pray forgive me.” 

"Please continue, I beg you,” exclaimed the Archbishop. 
"You have made me so curious and I perceive something of 
importance must follow. You may speak frankly here, for we 
are quite alone, I assure you—” 
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"No, no, our angels,” interrupted De Sales, "and I think we 
have several angels.” 

This is very strange, thought the Archbishop, but he 
maintained a polite silence. Coming from another, such a 
remark might sound absurd. To be sure, guardian angels were 
everywhere but nobody took particular notice of them except 
nuns and small children. 

De Sales threw back his head and laughed. It was a merry 
laugh and Andre joined in delightedly. He liked that genuine 
ring of laughter. "There must be several angels with us,” went 
on De Sales. "A Bishop should have an extra one besides his 
regular guardian and an Archbishop surely at least three. 
Ah, these angels! In this age they are forgotten but I have 
trained myself to always consider them. How much nicer 
everything is when one thinks of them. But I digress. At 
first I did not intend to speak of this pressing desire to visit 
Dijon. It was clearly the direction of God, of that I was cer¬ 
tain. But why did God want me to come here? I knew that He 
would let me know. And then last night when I was 
preaching in the Holy Chapel it suddenly came to me.” 

"I remember,” put in Andre eagerly. "I was touched by 
your sermon on the Sower and the seed. That Gospel has 
always held a particular interest for me; I connect it with St. 
Thomas, angel of the schools. I remember writing a long 
thesis on it when I was studying for the doctorate—the saint 
said; 'quidquid recipitur ad modum recipientis recipitur.’ ” 

"Ah, yes, whatever is received is received according to the 
capacity of the receiver,” repeated De Sales. "The seed falls 
and grows on the good ground. Then I knew that I must 
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reach some good ground, some particular soul. A soul that 
needed that precious seed—drat was it. For years God had 
sent me wonderful souls and given me light to direct them. 
Now I was to find a soul—a very great soul, perhaps the 
greatest soul I’d ever known, in Dijon.” 

His voice died away and Andre saw that he was thinking 
deeply. He is more active than if he were talking, mused the 
Archbishop, for his spirit is communing with God. "Yes,” 
resumed De Sales, "perhaps I have found that soul. I do not 
know, but when the time comes, God will tell me.” 

"This is very interesting,” said Andre, "and if I may be so 
bold as to question you, how will God tell you? Will He call 
a name in your soul so clearly that you cannot be mistaken?” 

De Sales shook his head. "No, it will come in some simple 
way. You see, we must be like children, very small in¬ 
nocents, who let nothing stand in the way of their loving 
Father.” 

Andre nodded agreement but he was mystified—angels, 
children, pure spirits. The conversation had taken an unex¬ 
pected turn that was nothing like the dialectics his father had 
envisioned. De Sales bent his head and the light of the chan¬ 
delier glistened on his blond hair. "You walk through a 
garden of flowers—all very beautiful—all colors, all forms. 
You see them in a blaze of wonderful beauty. The whole 
picture captivates your eye, thrills your senses, and then 
strangely enough one flower stands out—just a single flower 
and you forget the rest. Is it not so?” 

"It is possible,” assented the Archbishop. 

Or you stand alone on a hill and look up at the stars. The 
heavens flame with their glory. In that vast expanse, that 
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immensity of God’s creation, you are carried away. This 
infinitude of planetary bodies exhausts the concept of sight. 
All is silence. And then, without knowing why, one star 
draws all your attention. Is that not so?” 

"Yes, that is true,” replied his listener, not knowing why 
this strange man was bringing up gardens and skies, yet 
pleasurably moved by the delightful imagery. 

"I tell you these things,” said the Bishop, "so you may 
better understand what I am trying to convey. We are but 
men and it is difficult to explain the mystical, the wholly 
spiritual since all our reasoning is circumscribed by sensible 
images.” 

"Ah, very true, I begin to see your point,” exclaimed the 
Archbishop. "It is like the saying of St Thomas, nothing in 
the intellect unless first in the senses.” 

De Sales’s eyes flashed with discernment at the young 
prelate’s comment, which made it easier for him to explain 
what was on his mind. This amiable, rather slow-talking 
man had a very clever, quick brain. He had not wasted his 
hours when studying the tomes of the giant intellects of his¬ 
tory, the glorious few who were immortals. 

"My mind was concentrated on my sermon,” continued De 
Sales. "I was talking to the crowd, composed of all sorts of peo¬ 
ple. They were listening to that beautiful simple parable—the 
words of Jesus—a sower, the seed, the ground: simple pic¬ 
tures, yet the teaching profound, sublime.” 

"Ah, yes,” cried the Archbishop softly, "a simple story from 
the lips of Christ could make a book.” 

"Well, dear friend, that congregation was like my garden 
of beautiful flowers, my vast sky filled with glowing stars. I 
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was immersed in that unity of attention. And then I knew 
there was one flower, one star. Some force beat into my very 
soul. It was a soul speaking to me, crying out to me from all 
that throng/* 

He was silent again and this time the Archbishop did not 
speak. He was ensnared by the words, the voice, the manner 
of the Bishop of Geneva. Perhaps now I shall learn the 
secret of his power over people. I must not interrupt on die 
eve of this discovery. So thought Andre Fremyot. 

“Yes—it was so powerful that I looked more closely on the 
sea of faces before me. Could I distinguish a single face in all 
diat throng? Could I see with my eyes one who called from 
the crowd with a soundless voice? Ah, it was a great moment 
in my life, I assure you, for I was convinced that a soul was 
entering into my own. All the time, another part of me went 
on speaking the words of the gospel without the slightest 
interruption/* 

That was a very strange experience, a psychological con¬ 
tradiction, thought the Archbishop. This man so gentle, so 
artless, so charming is a veritable giant of intellect, a Thomas, 
a Duns Scorns. And besides his reasoning ability, he is an 
artist of words. 

“Then I saw a woman’s face, rapt in deepest concentration. 
I could not truthfully say she looked at me; rather through 
me, would better express my meaning. It was her spirit be¬ 
hind that face, which cried so clearly above my own voice. It 
was a spirit of radiant beauty such as I never met before. God 
wanted me to direct this soul for some purpose, some very 
good purpose. I am certain of that/* 

The prelate’s voice died away; his story had ended on this 
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dramatic note. The Archbishop looked intently at him. He 
was grateful to be the confidant of such a person but he was 
not yet satisfied. There was another chapter to this tale. 
"And what did this woman look like?” he asked. 

"I was more concerned with her soul,” replied De Sales. 
"But I can say she was young and dressed as a widow. Perhaps 
you might know her?” He looked keenly at the Archbishop. "I 
know God will find her for me but He may expect me to seek 
her out by natural means.” 

"Perhaps God may point her out in some miraculous way, 
for the story you have told me is miraculous. It reminds me of 
St. Paul being rapt into heaven, hearing words unutterable— 
soul speaking to soul—” 

"No, no, please do not compare me to St. Paul,” interrupted 
De Sales, his voice distressed. "If the Lord grants a gift, it is a 
sign that He wishes to be served in a special manner.” 

The words were spoken with such humility that Andre 
marvelled the more at the high degree of spirituality of this 
Christ-like personality. He began questioning the Bishop 
about the youthful-looking widow. Where was she seated? 

"She sat directly in front of the pulpit. She was not only in 
widow’s weeds but I would say, her dress was of the noble 
class.” 

The Archbishop gasped in amazement, then a smile lit up 
his face. "But this is incredible, my Lord! You were looking 
at my sister Jeanne. She sits in that same place for every serv¬ 
ice and she has been talking about your sermons constantly. 
But I doubt that she is the soul you are seeking. When you 
meet her, I am almost sure you will agree with me.” 

"Why do you say that, dear son?” asked the Bishop. 
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"'I cannot believe that Jeanne is destined for some great 
religious purpose, as you suggest. To begin with, she has 
been left with four small children and the care of two vast 
estates. She has been inconsolable since the death of her hus¬ 
band, Baron de Chantal, who was killed in a hunting accident 
about three years ago. However, she is young, attractive, 
wealthy, and now that the period of her mourning is ending, 
our father is beginning to make plans for her future. In fact, 
he has been approached by a very fine man, one of Burgundy’s 
most distinguished nobles. His fortune is enormous and the 
match would be suitable, as he is a widower with several chil¬ 
dren. I hardly believe my sister would refuse such a brilliant 
offer, especially since our father so strongly favors the match.” 

"All very excellent practical reasons,” smiled De Sales, 
"but many of the souls I direct are wives with wealthy hus¬ 
bands. One of the mistakes of our times is that to be a saint 
one must enter a convent, whereas Gods chosen souls are in 
every walk of life.” 

"Granted,” said Andre Fremyot, "but when you meet my 
sister, I think you will change your mind,” 
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It was not until Lent was almost over in Dijon that the 
holy Bishop of Geneva became fully acquainted with Madame 
de Chantal. His first interviews were brief and in the company 
of others. As he was continually engaged he had to snatch 
these golden moments, for in her he did, indeed, recognize an 
individual endowed with supreme spiritual capacities. Never 
before had he been so compellingly drawn towards another 
soul and this noble attraction which he experienced towards 
Archbishop Fremyot’s sister reached out and encompassed her 
children. They, too, were immediately captivated by him and 
loved him as their spiritual father. 

When Lent was completed he remained on in the city. Peo¬ 
ple still followed him, seeking advice, but now he had more 
time to look into the soul of Madame de Chantal. He was not 
at all surprised that she began to confide in him, to disclose 
the secrets of her soul, to ask his counsel. It pleased him to 
know that she was beginning to accept him as her spiritual 
guide. In her were all the natural gifts for greatness, a firm 
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foundation on which to build the supernatural. She was like a 
magnificent acropolis looking down from the skies on the 
smaller creations, and he was like the architect planning a 
beautiful castle, an impregnable citadel of holiness. 

De Sales had a unique and winning philosophy in dealing 
with souls. He was gentle, persuasive, patient but always 
guiding; an ever-present quiet persistence akin to tiny drops 
of water falling, never dashing, yet capable of penetrating the 
stony surface of a cold heart. It was like his faith in the 
angels. The angels were not seen, not heard, but forever at 
one’s side, forever suggesting holy thoughts. Only a man wise 
in the sublime power of God could so believe and so act. 

De Sales had inspired many souls and led them from the 
plains of ordinary goodness to the mountains where they 
could see God in a brighter light. These conquests were a 
deep consolation to him but they were not accomplished with¬ 
out untiring, ceaseless effort. In the case of Madame de Chan¬ 
tal he was experiencing something different. After every talk, 
he found himself inspired, as if in guiding her, he was guiding 
himself. He humbly accepted this joyful gift. In her was a 
rare sincerity and no semblance of self-love. He did not have 
to probe and cut away the pride he found in other souls, for 
this soul was utterly honest. 

And now in these last few days before he left for Annecy he 
was learning more about her—her amazing intellectual pow¬ 
ers, her fine sense of judgment, a practical wisdom which 
perceived in a glance the crux of the matter. In many ways 
she was by nature his opposite; perhaps this was one of the 
reasons why her soul reacted on his own so profoundly. 
Where he was imaginative, filled with fanciful images, she 
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was realistic and expressed her thoughts with a simplicity 
that struck him as classical. Some day, he often reflected, she 
will be a very great person. He was positive on that point and 
grateful to God that he had been chosen to guide her to those 
heights, still unknown, still vague and, like the mighty Alps, 
shrouded in clouds. In all his conversations with her he was 
conscious of God. Yes, he was beginning to believe that here 
was his main objective in life, to make of this woman a St. 
Paula or a St. Angela. The state of holy widowhood had been 
adorned in the past by a glorious galaxy of holy women. She 
would, in time, join that glorious company. 

One morning he was strongly impelled to see her and 
set out in the warm spring sunshine through streets filled with 
happy people. When he reached the abbacy he saw the 
Archbishop and Celse Benigne, Madame de Chantal’s oldest 
child, preparing to ride away. The boy was astride a beautiful 
pony, the gift of his uncle. They waved their hands in greeting 
as they trotted off. 

De Sales came into the room where the Baroness sat with 
her little ones. For a few moments they chatted gaily and the 
children played about his knees. Then their nurse appeared 
and took them away. "I was almost going to send for you, my 
lord,” she began. "Soon you will be leaving for your home 
and perhaps I too shall be leaving for Monthelon. It depends 
upon what you tell me, for I am incapable of a decision my¬ 
self.” 

Her voice was low, her manner suddenly grave. The 
Bishop too was quite serious for he saw that she was distressed 
and his heart was touched. "Pray unburden yourself, my dear 
lady.” 
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"I would not ask you to decide for me but you have be¬ 
come like a member of my family.” 

"Oh, thank you, Baroness,” exclaimed the Bishop. "Now I 
shall call you sister and beg you to tell me what troubles you.” 

She did not immediately reply but sat with bowed head for 
a moment. "What I shall tell you is a secret, something my 
father and brother must never know. When I am finished you 
shall tell me whether to remain here in Dijon or return to 
Monthelon. You must be very firm and not err on the side of 
kindness. Will you promise me that?” 

A fond smile crossed his face. "It is my business to direct 
souls. I shall tell you what I think best. Sometimes what ap¬ 
pears harsh is true kindness.” 

The Baroness gazed at him as if trying to read his mind. 
This man would not hesitate to give her wise and honest 
advice. She clasped her hands nervously and began her 
story. "This is a most unpleasant, sordid tale—” 

Silently he listened while she poured forth the details of life 
at Monthelon, of her father-in-law and Sophie, of all the 
terrible things that had happened. Should she return to such a 
depraved place? Since she wanted to give a complete picture, 
she did not forget the little copse, the oak tree and the soaring 
uplift of spirit which had come to her in that hallowed spot. 
"So Your Lordship sees that God did not entirely abandon me 
to misery and insult. But the last encounter with the wicked 
servant seems to indicate that I have failed utterly and can 
never hope to overcome evil. To continue at Monthelon is 
for me a purgatory. Here in Dijon I have found peace, hap¬ 
piness in my family. But now that Lent is over I feel that 
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perhaps I should return to that purgatory, to unhappy and sin¬ 
ful Monthelon.” 

During her recital De Sales’s eyes lit with sympathy. This 
woman had endured much, her sensibilities had been cruelly 
wounded. The little woods and the spiritual revelations she 
had received intrigued him. Now more than ever he was see¬ 
ing depths in this soul which, through suffering, had made a 
long start on the road to perfection. "My sister in Christ,” he 
said when she had finished speaking, "your soul is confused, 
torn by opposing forces and longs to be set at peace. You 
torture yourself with scruples and anxiety. You would feel 
guilty if, of your own choice, you would remain here in 
Dijon. Is not that correct?” 

"That is so,” assented the Baroness. "God spoke to me 
beneath that oak tree but, after all, I am only human and here 
is contentment. Perhaps I am most ungrateful.” 

"Desist,” smiled the holy man. "Surely it is not a sin to en¬ 
joy domestic tranquillity, a loving father, a good brother, kind 
relatives, gracious friends. That is a blessing, I assure you. 
So calm your troubled soul and rest serenely in the love of 
God.” 

"Then you mean, my lord, that I am not to go back—” 

The Bishop interrupted with a slight shake of his head. 
"Your first obligation is to your father, nature tells you that. 
But you will say, my father is good and does not need me, 
while my father-in-law is bad and does need me. Well, as to 
the first view, no matter how good your father is, and indeed 
just because he is good—he needs you. You have a debt of 
gratitude to him. He is old, though for his age a remarkable 
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man with a most youthful outlook on life. But his plans, his 
schemes for die family, however noble, are excessive. He needs 
some one like you to help him gently towards eternity. His 
road is towards the setting sun.” 

The Baroness was pleased at this observation. Now she 
knew that here in Dijon her life had a definite meaning. She 
waited for the Bishop to continue. "As for Baron de Chantal 
and Monthelon, you have also an obligation. The very fact 
that he sent for you shows that he leans upon you, that he has 
moments of remorse. He fears approaching death, the fires of 
hell. At least, although a bad old man, he has the faith. His 
motives are imperfect but they are founded on religious belief. 

"Besides, Monthelon is the heritage of your children. That 
also must be considered. Therefore—you may stay part of the 
time in Dijon and part of the time in Monthelon. That is my 
decision. Do not trouble yourself, my dear daughter. In 
Monthelon you may suffer but it is in suffering and only in 
suffering that we reach God.” 

His gentle, soft voice ended; when she looked up he was 
smiling at her. There was in his eyes a holy light and she 
could feel his goodness in that expression. Her own soul was 
at peace, all the inward turmoil which had tormented her 
was gone. Her face was radiant. 

"I will come for another visit before I leave Dijon,” said the 
Bishop when he was departing. "This time I shall ask you 
some questions. It may be a long while before we see each 
other again.” 

As he walked back through the city streets the Bishop was 
thinking over his conversation with the Baroness. She had 
been tried in the fiery furnace of insults, ill-treatment; her 
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noble soul had been surrounded with a tawdry, base en¬ 
vironment. "She is a very strong woman,” he said to himself. 
"What Solomon could not find in Jerusalem, I have found in 
Dijon, the strong woman.” 

As the day drew near for the Bishop’s departure, Dijon was 
in sorrow. Some even approached him with offers to remain, 
for never had the city been so cast down. Francois de Sales 
was the most beloved, the most acclaimed person who had 
ever stayed there. Even the glorious entry of King Henry was 
dimmed by the grandeur of this holy man. The costly gifts 
offered him he refused to accept. Let the poor have their 
worth in money, for such was his avowed custom. When 
finally the public realized he was leaving, a guard of honor 
was selected by the Parliament to escort him part of the way. 
No king could receive greater honor, no king had ever won 
such affectionate farewell. 

In his last interview with Madame de Chantal, the Bishop 
determined to discover further revelations of her soul, for it 
might be a long time before he would see her again. This 
final talk, like the others, must be constrained, since so many 
were trying to see him in these few remaining hours. From the 
time he had quieted her conscience, the Baroness had ex¬ 
perienced peace of mind, and this morning she was smiling 
and tranquil. 

"And now please ask your questions,” she said. 

"Your father and brother have told me that they are think¬ 
ing about your future with a view to remarriage. You are a 
very attractive young woman; you are wealthy; you have four 
fatherless children to rear. Marriage would seem the practical, 
perhaps I might say, the natural plan for you.” He paused, 
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then with a direct, searching glance: "I would like to know,” 
he asked, ”what are your own wishes in this important 
matter?” 

"My lord, I do not intend to marry again, regardless of 
family plans,” replied Madame de Chantal decidedly. 

De Sales was far from surprised at her answer; he was 
almost certain what it would be. She did not at once explain 
her announcement and the determined light in her eyes faded 
to a look of reverie while he waited patiently for her to 
speak. It was part of his success as a director of souls to remain 
silent. When she turned to him her eyes were filled with tears. 

"My marriage, unlike many, was for love, not convenience. 
I loved my husband so much that there never could be room 
for another in my heart. I shall never renounce Christophe 
even though he has gone to another world, for he is still 
with me in spirit. There are times when he seems closer to me 
than when he was living. Do you find that very strange, my 
lord?” 

"Not in you, dear sister in Christ,” responded the Bishop. 

"Then you know that I am inconsolable,” she went on. "It 
would be, I think, a grave injustice to any man to accept his 
offer of marriage. I could not give him my love, for it lies in 
the grave at Bourbilly.” Her words were delivered in soft, 
gentle tones, as if she were placing flowers, sweet-scented 
flowers, on that grave. At least such was the thought which 
crossed the Bishop’s mind. 

"Before such a great love I am in admiration,” he said. 
"But you must expect to be importuned by your family. 
President Fremyot is always seeking greater honors, greater 
fortunes for his loved ones. He considers such worldly am* 
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bitions an honorable duty. As for His Grace, the Archbishop, 
he believes that one in your position should resume your 
rightful place in society. Your father is a forceful character, a 
man of immense will; your brother is so amiable that he is 
hard to refuse. They will bring severe pressure on you, some 
day. They will advance strong reasons for a second marriage.” 

She gazed at him in wondering surprise. It almost seemed as 
if he were thinking she could not escape matrimony. "I assure 
you I shall never marry,” she cried. "No, when Christophe’s 
eyes closed forever, I vowed that no other man would enter 
my life. As for father’s ideas of furthering my fortune and my 
children’s inheritance, we have more than sufficient.” 

"You are right,” agreed De Sales. "A marriage which ends 
not in death is the highest ideal. Such was the pious opinion 
in the early days of the Church when holy widowhood was 
revered as something sacred.” 

Madame de Chantal’s face lit with joy at his solemn words 
and his own face reflected her emotion, for he was well 
pleased by her vigorous tenacity of purpose. He went on to 
prescribe a devout rule of life to guide her at Monthelon; 
simple, pious practices and devotions which surprised and 
even disappointed the Baroness by their mildness. The holy 
man smiled. 

"One must make haste gently,” he advised. "God watches 
us with loving care and teaches us step by step in the spiritual 
life.” 

"Before I return to my father-in-law,” said Madame de 
Chantal as he rose to leave, “I want to visit a shrine or two. 
Ah, how I love the holy places! I have had it on my mind to 
journey over to St. Claude.” 
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"What a surprising coincidence," exclaimed De Sales. 
"My mother made a vow to visit that very shrine and I 
have promised to take her there. Let us arrange to make the 
pilgrimage together." 

Madame de Chantal was profoundly grateful that the 
friendship of the director whom God had sent into her life 
was not to terminate in Dijon. The farewell was but tempo¬ 
rary. 

Back in Annecy, his episcopal city, many tasks were 
awaiting Bishop de Sales, for the Lenten season spent at 
Dijon had caused much work to accumulate during his 
absence. Besides the ordinary routine, many souls placed 
themselves under his spiritual guidance and he was perpetu¬ 
ally engaged. The holy prelate dedicated all his time to God, 
not a single moment was wasted. 

As soon as he could spare some moments, he wrote an 
eloquent discourse to his spiritual protegee on die state of holy 
widowhood. De Sales was a prolific writer and stylist. There 
was a strong element of the poet in his nature, also a charm¬ 
ing simplicity combined with a mind of piercing logic, which 
gave his letters an unusual literary quality. Through their 
glowing pages he could reach out to his chosen soul and 
dissolve the mists of worry and indecision she had suffered 
in the past. His philosophy was based on the love of God. He 
bade her cast out melancholy and scruples. Be cheerful was a 
refrain he never tired of repeating. The joys of the spirit were 
not confined to convents, monasteries. Happiness was for all 
who immersed diemselves in the infinite ocean of God’s love. 

It was mid-summer before the long-awaited pilgrimage to 
St. Claude could be arranged. As the time approached, the 
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holy prelate sought more and more divine light to pierce the 
mysterious veils hiding the will of God. Through hours of 
prayer and meditation he hoped to discover the purpose for 
which this soul was called. He was convinced that the meeting 
at St. Claude was not by chance but fore-ordained, and that 
some amazing event was predestined to take place at the 
shrine. Yet he felt no impatience as he journeyed onward, 
accompanied by his mother, Lady de Boisy. Rather he an¬ 
ticipated the moment of revelation calmly, for the habit of 
loving God, of living always in the Divine Presence, invested 
his naturally gentle temperament with an unearthly peace. 

With Madame de Chantal it was the very opposite; she 
could hardly wait for the end of the journey over the hot dusty 
highroad. Her traveling companion, Madame de Bruslard, was 
even more impatient than her friend, for she too was a 
disciple of Bishop de Sales. He was forever correcting her 
tempestuous zeal which prompted her to live like an anchorite, 
to spend hours in prayer, even though she was married and 
burdened with domestic responsibilities. The complaints of 
her neglected family were to her only a source of irritation. 

St. Claude was a land of spiritual enchantment nestling in 
the Jura Mountains, a holy place revered throughout France 
for its ancient piety. Long, long before the celebrated abbot, 
St. Claude, ruled his monastery in this valley, other holy men 
and women had preceded him. It was the shrine not only of 
one illustrious saint but of many saints. Once a deserted, 
rocky waste, it had grown and flourished into a place of beauty. 
The tireless monks had cultivated the primeval wilderness, 
stirred the earth with their simple tools, carved the rocks into 
monasteries, convents and chapels of exquisite design. The 
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continual flow of pilgrims to this old shrine had made of the 
place a town. 

It was the proper atmosphere for De Sales and the Baroness 
to hold their interview. The Bishop’s rare penetration into 
the realms of the supernatural would find in the shrine a 
gateway into the lives of the departed holy ones who had 
dwelt there. He would be surrounded by these saints; the same 
solemn mountains that had looked down upon them, would 
look down upon him. He would walk the same ground, 
breathe the same air. Everywhere he would see the works 
they had accomplished, the monuments of piety they had 
erected. Madame de Chantal likewise shared in this reverence 
for the departed holy men and women. From a child she had 
always had a predilection for shrines. There were times 
when she felt the invisible presence of the saints in the places 
where they had spent their earthly lives. A shrine was like a 
bridge into heaven. 

The travelers arrived towards the hour of sunset; already 
the valleys were beginning to darken in mild purple hues; the 
mountain peaks were crimson in the fading rays of the sun. 
The day had been hot but down the slopes of the Jura a cool 
breeze was flowing. The bells in the churches were pealing the 
Angelus. 

Madame de Chantal was at once attracted to De Sales’s 
mother, who bore a strong resemblance to her illustrious eld¬ 
est son. Her face was gentle, her eyes kindly, her manner 
noble. Between the two there was an immediate affection. Be¬ 
fore the weary pilgrims retired, De Sales conferred briefly with 
the Baroness. He made no comment as she told him of her 
efforts to follow the rule of life he had given her. When her 
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simple, humble recital was ended, he bade her good night, tell¬ 
ing her he would see her in the morning. 

It was very early when Madame de Chantal awakened to 
the twittering of birds outside the hospice window. Soon they 
would break into song when the rising sun would warm their 
little bodies. Very quietly, so as not to disturb her sleeping 
companions, she dressed and went out. The long street wind¬ 
ing towards the chapel of St. Claude was almost deserted. Two 
bearded monks, their hands hidden in the long folds of their 
habits, their eyes downcast, passed by her on sandaled feet. A 
dog trotted up, a woolly shepherd. It wagged its tail, looked at 
her with friendly brown eyes, accepted a pat on the head and 
went its way. A fierce-looking old man dressed as a courtier, 
his cheeks like ripened apples, went by. Like the monks, he 
paid no attention. She could see his lips moving in prayer. 
From a convent came the chanting of nuns at their matins. 
The sun was just rising and in the clear, thin air, there was a 
charm in the sweet monotony of their voices. 

As Madame de Chantal rounded a turn, she came face to 
face with De Sales. He was walking very slowly, almost like 
an old man. His face was pale and, like the others, he did 
not see her until, alarmed at his appearance, she called to 
him. Almost with an effort he recognized her and then in¬ 
dicated a bench along the walk. "Let us rest a moment/’ he 
said in a muffled voice. 

She would have expressed her concern at this strange 
change in him but there was something in his face which 
silenced her. Suddenly she knew that he was not ill but in a 
state of profound abstraction, like a man coming out of a 
trance. She sat quietly beside him. A gentle wind stirred the 
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leaves of a tree shading them. The distant chanting of the 
nuns was broken by a frenzied cry and Madame de Chantal 
saw a wild-eyed woman with streaming hair beating her 
breast, a penitent. 

"I am worn out, I have not slept,” said De Sales. "I have 
been working all night at your case. Now I know. Now there 
is a clear command from God.” 

The solemnity of these words startled her. Never before had 
she seen him in this guise, for he was like a soul struggling 
back to earth. She was witnessing a saint still in the last 
stages of ecstasy and turned away, as if this were too much 
for mortal eyes to behold. Sunlight streamed down die quiet 
path, she felt its comforting touch on her cheek. When she 
gazed at De Sales his whole face was alight in the golden 
rays and suddenly her heart gave a joyous leap as she 
realized that through him she was caught up in a radiance 
brighter than the bright sunlight. She was like the poor 
woman in the Gospel who humbly placed her hand on the 
hem of Jesus’ garment. 

"It is the will of God that I direct you spiritually and that 
you follow my advice.” 

"Ah, yes, yes, I will do that,” she murmured. 

He did not seem to hear her faint joyous cry. He was so 
silent that, abashed, she wondered if she had broken into 
some inner converse he was holding with God. His eyes were 
raised to the serenity of the clear blue heavens. He kept 
looking upward for a moment before directing his eyes 
towards her. Now she observed that they were almost pierc¬ 
ing, as if he gazed not at her face but into her very soul. The 
difficult manner of speech was disappearing. 
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"I wished to be convinced of God’s will,” he announced. 
"I know now what His will is. From henceforth your obedi¬ 
ence to me will be obedience to God. Tomorrow I shall ask 
you to make vows of obedience, poverty and chastity. To¬ 
morrow at the Elevation of the Mass. And now farewell, for 
I must sleep.” / 

When he was gone, Madame de Chantal walked slowly 
towards the shrine of St. Claude. The holy Bishop was ex¬ 
hausted not from lack of sleep but from a spiritual combat. 
He was like Jacob wrestling with the angel. As she sank to 
her knees before the crypt of the saint she was suddenly aware 
that the invisible presence of the departed abbot was smiling 
at her. Her heart was at rest, for tomorrow heaven would 
guide her, through the blessed Francois de Sales. It was like 
leaving aside an immense burden and walking freely onward, 
so tremendous was the sensation of relief to her spirit. 

In the pearl gray light of dawn next day, Madame de 
Chantal walked to the chapel of St. Claude. This morning 
Madame de Boisy and Madame de Bruslard were with her. 
When they arrived at the shrine, they saw the Bishop kneeling 
before the altar, making his meditation. His head was sunk 
between his hands, his body so still he was like a statue. After 
a while he arose, genuflected and made his way to the 
sacristy. Two small altar boys appeared to light the candles. 
It was the octave of the Assumption of our Lady, and the 
altar was decked with fragrant white roses. Just as the 
prelate, vested in the white vestments of the day, came onto 
the altar, the windows blazed in the light of the rising sun. 
Behind the kneeling women came the rustling sound of other 
worshippers, for already the news had spread that the illus- 
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trious Francois de Sales would celebrate Mass. Soon the chapel 
was filled. 

The Bishop moved quietly through the Mass. His voice was 
low, his every action disclosing the inner spirit of his mild and 
gentle character. Wherever he went, whatever he did, this 
peculiar charm of his attracted people. When the Elevation 
was reached, Madame de Chantal whispered the vows of 
obedience, poverty and chastity the holy man had exacted 
from her. Just a few seconds of time passed as the white host 
and the gleaming chalice were raised but they were moments 
she would never forget. 

When the Mass was over, Madame de Chantal and her 
companions remained kneeling in prayer. The Bishop did 
not appear to make his customary thanksgiving. Instead, a 
small altar boy, his beaming face like a cherub’s, came to their 
pew and spoke to the Baroness. "Madame, His Lordship 
wishes to see you in the sacristy.” 

She found the prelate writing on a small piece of paper, 
which he handed her. "Keep this, Madame—and now I 
must thank our Lord for the favors he has granted us.” 

In breathless awe, she read what he had written: "I, 
Francois de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, accept in the name of 
God the vows of chastity, obedience, and poverty, now re¬ 
newed by Jeanne Frangoise Fremyot, my daughter, as care¬ 
fully, faithfully, and holily as I can, in the love of God and 
the perfection of her soul, which from this day I take and 
look upon as my own, in order to answer for it before God our 
Saviour, and thus I vow to the Father, to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost, one only true God, to whom be honor, glory 
and benediction forever and ever. Amen. 
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"Made whilst elevating the Most Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar, during Holy Mass, in presence of the Divine Majesty, 
of the most holy Virgin our Lady, of my good angel and of 
the angel of the said Jeanne Franfoise Fremyot, my very 
dear daughter, and of the whole heavenly court, this twenty- 
second day of August, octave of the Assumption of the 
glorious Virgin, to whose protection, with all my heart, I 
commend this vow, that it may ever be firm, stable, and 
inviolable. Amen. 

"Francois de Sales, 

"Bishop of Geneva.” 

Reverently she folded the slip of paper into a little square, 
placed it inside the bodice of her dress above her heart. Later 
she would make a small silken bag to hold the precious 
document and this she would encase in a silver heart fastened 
to a slender chain of the same metal and wear around her 
neck until her death. 
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It WAS A warm day in early June, 1606. Behind the 
grim fortress of Monthelon, the sun poured its golden rays on 
a festive scene. The spacious green lawns were filled with 
children, playing, singing, rollicking. It was the eleventh 
birthday of Celse Benigne and all the children of the estate 
were invited to the fete in his honor. The feast was spread on 
two long tables, and facing them was the head table where the 
Baron presided. He was in a gay mood. To his right was his 
grandson, on his left, his daughter-in-law. The small, angelic 
Charlotte, now a child of five, was beside her mother. Lively 
Francon sat next to her little sister. On the far side, between 
Celse and Marie-Aimee, was a young lady, Mademoiselle 
Eugenie Le Brun, the governess Madame de Chantal had 
employed to educate her children. She was a pleasant person 
of gentle mien, whose modest manner concealed her rather 
amazing talents, for she was a musician, artist and versed in 
languages. 

Celse was highly excited, his eyes sparkling with delight as 
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they ran over the many presents he had received. There was a 
beautiful silver rosary, a gift from Bishop de Sales. 

"Read us the note once more, Celse,” said his mother. 

“ 'To my dear little friend, Celse Benigne, on his eleventh 
birthday. May our Good Lady always be with him and may he 
always carry this rosary in her honor.’ ” 

Madame de Chantal also received a message from the 
Bishop, wishing that he could be with them for the celebration 
and saying that he was going to send his little sister, Jeanne, 
to Monthelon for a visit with Marie-Aimee before the summer 
was over. Since that memorable day at St. Claude almost two 
years had gone by and the families had grown quite close in 
the meantime. Madame de Chantal and her children had 
twice visited Sales Castle, the ancestral home of the De 
Boisy family at Thorens, where the holy prelate had come into 
the world and where his widowed mother lived very happily, 
surrounded by her many sons and daughters and their famil¬ 
ies. Jeanne, her youngest, was only thirteen and a great favor¬ 
ite of Bishop de Sales, who had baptized her. A warm friend¬ 
ship had blossomed between her and Marie-Aimee, and as for 
Lady de Boisy, she had come to regard Madame de Chantal 
as another daughter. 

This was a perfect birthday for Celse except that, as yet, his 
doting grandfather had given him nothing. But he was sure 
that he would receive a special gift from the Baron, who had 
been hinting that a royal present was on its way. The old 
man’s eyes were twinkling as he leaned over and touched the 
boy’s arm with his gnarled, veined hand. "I have a riddle for 
you, Celse,” he said. "Something long, something thin, some¬ 
thing that shines in the sun, something it took a long time to 
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make—a friend to the owner and foe to the enemy. What is 
it?” 

Celse shook his head, puzzled by the mysterious question¬ 
ing. The Baron roared with laughter. He stood up, flourishing 
his arms in a wide gesture. Immediately every one was startled 
by a fanfare of trumpets. Two youths, dressed as pages, ap¬ 
peared with the trumpets and behind them walked Jules, 
Madame’s coachman, carrying a large silver tray covered with 
a cloth of purple velvet. On it reposed a beautiful, gleaming 
rapier of miniature size. 

"It’s yours, my boy, from the shop of Moulain in Dijon, one 
of the greatest craftsmen. See—” The Baron bent the blade 
back and it curved like a silver, striking serpent. He put the 
hilt in the delighted boy’s grasp. "And now the salute—salute 
your old grandfather on this happy day.” 

Celse arose, stepped back from the table and made a 
sweeping salute. "Ah, that’s superb,” applauded the Baron, 
"almost perfect—a little more hauteur, but you are not old 
enough for that sublime arrogance which comes only with 
conquest.” 

Madame de Chantal experienced a slight chill, though the 
day was warm. For some time she had been disturbed by the 
Baron’s influence over her son. He was instilling ideas of 
worldly grandeur, pomp and the glory of war in the child’s 
impressionable mind. The beautiful rosary lay on the table, 
unnoticed by Celse, but he was fascinated by the sword. Fran- 
con picked up the strand of beads. "Look, Charlotte, isn’t it 
pretty?” 

The child took the rosary in her chubby fingers, then very 
solemnly kissed the cross and blessed herself. "Oh, you are an 
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angel/’ said her mother, pressing the little one to her breast. 

Across the table Marie-Aimee was smiling at her brother in 
open admiration. With the exception of Charlotte, the chil¬ 
dren had inherited the De Rabutin sense of vanity. Of course, 
their grandfather encouraged this tendency, as he boasted of 
his own pride on every occasion. "A proper sense of one’s 
powers is the positive mark of the aristocrat. Without pride 
one is nothing but a nincompoop and a disgrace to one’s sta¬ 
tion in life. Honor and pride are the same.” These were fa¬ 
miliar sayings of the Baron. His daughter-in-law was not 
bothered by his silly vainglory and foolish statements except 
where Celse was concerned. The little fellow was beginning to 
imitate his grandfather, sometimes in mimicry. He possessed 
an effervescent gaiety which sometimes approached rudeness 
except that every one laughed and flattered his precocious 
antics. 

While these thoughts were running through her mind there 
was a commotion at the end of the lawn. Looking up from her 
brief reverie she saw, not without some annoyance, the 
Marquis Louis d’Ancienville de Bourdillon approaching, ac¬ 
companied by his oldest son, Claud. In the happy, bygone days 
of Bourbilly she had admired the tall, handsome De Bourdil¬ 
lon, her husband’s comrade in the wars, whose devotion to the 
King had been rewarded by a marquis’s rank. His wife, the 
brilliant Claude de Saulx, had been one of her dearest 
friends. They had been frequent visitors at Bourbilly, and the 
Chantals were often guests at their manor house at Epoisses. 
But also, like her own Christophe, the marquis’s wife had died. 
And now Louis, the former friend and neighbor, had turned 
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into a suitor. In this role she did not like him. Already in a 
courteous way she had rebuffed his aspirations but he was a 
most obstinate man and refused to be turned aside. He had 
spoken to her father and her brother, who were both pleased 
by his suit. In a worldly sense they were vindicated, for the 
Marquis was not only among the highest ranking nobles in 
Burgundy but enormously wealthy, as well. 

"Ah, this is a joyful day, my dear Jeanne,” said the Marquis 
after the first interchanges were over. “Claud has brought 
Celse a little gift.” 

"That is indeed kind, Louis,” replied Madame de Chantal 
politely. 

"Meanwhile it affords me an opportunity to see you again 
and admire your loveliness,” went on the Marquis gallantly. 

Claud produced a small wooden box of very delicate con¬ 
struction which gave forth a sweet aroma. He placed it on the 
table and opened its doors, revealing a beautiful little statue 
carved in wood of Celse Benigne’s patron saint, who was also 
the patron of Dijon. Perhaps this might have seemed an odd 
present coming from another boy but Claud was unusually 
religious, for he had been trained in piety by one of the most 
devout women of the country, his gifted mother. 

Celse thanked his friend warmly; like everyone else, he 
liked Claud. "Look what grandfather gave me, Claud,” he 
cried excitedly. 

"Oh, this is beautiful,” exclaimed his friend, picking up the 
rapier. 

"Observe, my son,” put in the Marquis, "the initials P.M., 
Paul Moulain, the greatest sword-maker in Burgundy.” 
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The Baron was immensely pleased at their observations. 
"It is the best,” he cried. "Celse’s father was the finest swords¬ 
man in France. He faced the most skilled, most daring duelists 
and never lost an engagement.” 

"Yes, Christophe was a paragon,” agreed the Marquis. 
"By the way, my son Claud is clever with the sword for his 
age. I doubt if any could out-fence him.” 

"Ho, ho,” jeered the Baron. "I know a boy who can—my 
grandson. Dueling is in his blood. Some day all Burgundy, 
all France will bow before his exploits with the sword.” 

"He must grow a little more,” laughed the Marquis. "He is 
only eleven.” 

"Celse, challenge Claud,” ordered the old man. 

"But Claud is fourteen, Baron,” protested his father gently. 
"He’s taller and heavier than Celse. It would not be fair to 
match them.” 

The Baron dismissed these objections with a nonchalant 
wave. "Let them fence. I’m so proud of Celse I want every one 
to see how good a teacher I am. I’ll send for the wooden 
swords.” 

A loud ovation followed the announcement. The children 
left their games to see the fun. A large circle was marked out 
for the match and, adding a formal touch to the mock duel, 
the Marquis donned his tall plumed hat to act as judge. With 
a grandiloquent air, he drew his saber. 

Claud looked down at his smaller opponent with the utmost 
good nature. There was a kindly expression in his large, 
gentle eyes. Already he had decided to retreat and let Celse 
enjoy an attack before disarming him. He did not want to 
mar his young friend’s happy day. Celse must be permitted to 
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have a good fling at the swords before going down to unavoid¬ 
able defeat. 

The Baron leaned towards his daughter-in-law and whis¬ 
pered. "Look, Jeanne, look at your wonderful child. What a 
pupil! See the expression of hauteur on his little face. I 
mentioned it once and he seized upon it. Oh, you 11 be sur¬ 
prised. Now—there they go.” 

Claud was amazed; before he was aware of it, Celse was 
upon him in a furious attack that forced him to defend him¬ 
self. They fenced all around the circle. Celse’s childish face 
was hard and determined, his eyes flashing. 

"He’s exactly like I was at his age,” gloated the Baron. 

"Exactly. I live my own youth over again in him. What a 
little devil!” 

"Touchee!” cried the Marquis, and Claud was dumb¬ 
founded, for the boy had touched him on the heart with a 
lightning thrust. "How did you do that?” he exclaimed. 

The fighting resolve had gone out of Celse’s face and he 
was a merry child once more. "Watch out next time,” he 
warned. "I’m going to disarm you.” 

Again they danced and parried and thrust. Then a loud 
cheer went up, for Celse with a twist tore the foil from 
Claud’s hand. "It’s the twist of the wrist,” chortled the 
Baron. "I taught him that trick. He’s a De Rabutin all over.” 

Madame de Chantal was disturbed by the scene. Of course 
her son was an aristocrat and some day he would be a loyal 
chevalier, a man of courage and honor. But a dreadful fear 
haunted her as the Baron laughed and said again: "He’s just 
like me.” 

Better he died a child than become like this old profligate! 
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The mere possibility depressed her and, without realizing it, 
her grasp tightened around Charlotte. Celse must be removed 
from Monthelon before it was too late. 

The Baron was drowsy from all his exertions; it was time 
for his customary nap. The children went back to their games. 
Claud and Celse strolled towards the stables. Natalie appeared 
to take the nodding Charlotte to the nursery. She, too, like 
grandfather, must have her nap. Francon and Aimee were 
carried off by a merry-making bevy of girls. 

"Madame, I would beseech you to walk in yonder garden,” 
murmured De Bourdillon. "There is tranquillity sweetened by 
the fragrance of the flowers.” 

She knew what was on his mind, another proposal, and 
shrank from the invitation. Yet it would be churlish to 
decline, for the Marquis had ridden a long way to be present. 
Concealing a sigh of resignation, she took his proffered arm 
and they sauntered slowly into the beautiful garden. She 
began chatting about her roses, dreading the moment when he 
would start making his avowals. "These I planted myself,” she 
said, indicating die rich cardinal-hued flowers on a row of 
bushes. 

"Ah, no wonder they surpass all the rest,” said the Marquis, 
sniffing the roses. "Such color, such perfume.” 

In the middle of die rose garden was a rustic summer 
house and there they sat down, side by side. The Marquis 
began reminiscing of their friends at Bourbilly. His con¬ 
versation, amiable, sprightly and quite impersonal made her 
feel more kindly towards him. Could it be that at last he had 
abandoned the idea of marriage and was content to resume 
the old platonic footing? Relieved by the change in his man- 
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ner, she began confiding to him her anxieties over Celse and 
his future. 

"I am afraid I shall have to take him away from Monthelon, 
Louis. These are his formative years and I don’t want his 
grandfather to fill his head with nonsense which might be¬ 
come dangerous.” 

"Perhaps you might leave him in Dijon, where he will be 
with that great and good man, your father, and your excellent 
brother, the Archbishop.” 

"I know this will surprise you, but both my father and 
brother spoil Celse. They never correct him, they seek only to 
amuse him. It’s a case of too much indulgence and that is not 
the best for him. He needs a firm as well as a loving guide, 
some one who can command his obedience and mold him in 
the way he should go.” 

"In other words, dear Jeanne,” said the Marquis with a 
smile, "your son needs a father’s care. Let me be that father 
and I promise you I shall do everything to make him a 
worthy and upright man.” 

Madame de Chantal was startled by this sudden declaration 
and unable for the moment to express herself. "Ah, say only 
the word, be my wife,” cried the Marquis, leaping from the 
bench and kneeling before her. 

"Oh, Louis, I am sorry, very sorry, but I beg of you not to 
bring up this matter again. I have told you before that I 
appreciate your desire to wed with me but it can never be. 
Please rise from your knees, it does embarrass me.” 

The Marquis sprang back to his seat but seized her hand 
and pressed it to his lips. "But why will you not accept my 
suit? At least I am entitled to a reason.” 
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She did not reply at once, then looked seriously into his 
eager eyes. "I will give you a very good reason, Louis. When 
Christophe died I promised him I would never wed anodier. 
Together in life, we belong to each other also in death.” 

The Marquis was thoughtful and silent for a short while 
and when he spoke his voice was tender. "Now I understand 
and honor your refusal. Now I perceive why you have put 
aside the ornaments, the attire, the adornments that women 
love. But, Jeanne, you are even more beautiful to me though 
you dress as plainly as a nun. Your deep love for Christophe 
lifts my admiration to new heights, but the promise you gave 
under such circumstances could scarcely be binding.” 

"To me it was and is as sacred as a vow.” 

"Ah, dearest Jeanne, you are mistaken. I am sure your 
brother Andre, a wise and learned churchman, would release 
you from such a promise without scruple. Permit me to ask 
him.” 

Madame de Chantal shook her head. "No, that would only 
prolong your hopes.” 

Again the Marquis returned to the attack. "Well then, let 
us leave me out but consider your children. Think of the 
splendid future that would be assured them by our combined 
estates, what excellent marriages we could arrange for them. 
Some day Claud will inherit my title. Would it not make you 
happy to think that your lovely Marie-Aimee might marry 
him and become a marquise?” 

"I beg you to desist,” she cried sharply, turning away and 
hiding her face. "Please leave me alone.” 

"As you wish, dear lady,” returned the Marquis, rising and 
bowing. 
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Madame de Chantal remained in the garden a long time 
after he had gone. She hoped that Louis would cease to plague 
her. Such scenes were trying and made it very difficult to 
maintain the interior tranquillity taught her by her spiritual 
director. If only the saintly Bishop de Sales were here to make 
her cheerful with his benign philosophy! 

"One thing I must do,” she sighed to herself, "remove 
Celse to Dijon and place him under the care of a strict tutor.” 
But in Dijon her family would bring up the vexing problem of 
marriage with the Marquis and it was not easy to refuse her 
aged father and her very kind brother. This time she would 
face them, let them know for once and all that she would 
never marry again. Perhaps she should write to Bishop de 
Sales and let him inform them of her decision. But that 
would be cowardly, shifting her responsibility on to another. 
She stood, a strong and resolute figure, her eyes lighted with 
determination. 

Madame de Chantal left her children at Monthelon under 
the care of the capable Mademoiselle Le Brun and the faithful 
Marie and Natalie. It was too soon to take Celse to Dijon 
until she had made the arrangement for his studies. When 
she arrived, President Fremyot rushed to meet her. There was 
a happy smile on his face as he kissed her. 

"How good it is to see you, my daughter, now that you 
bring the good news we have so long been awaiting. I’m de¬ 
lighted. This is an occasion that demands festivities. When 
you are rested we must invite a few of your friends in for a 
little celebration. Andre will be so relieved.” 

"I don’t understand, father,” began his daughter in be¬ 
wilderment, but the excited old man hurried on. 
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"Of course you don’t, jny dear. That’s because you’ve been 
holding adverse thoughts so long. But go now to your room 
and rest after the long journey. I shall tell Andre you are 
here. He will be the first to wish you happiness.” 

"But I came to Dijon to find a tutor for Celse,” said the 
Baroness, still mystified but beginning to grasp his meaning. 

"Tutor? Celse?” The smile was gone from his face, the 
gaiety from his voice. "But I thought you had accepted Louis 
and were hurrying to me with the glad tidings. Your un¬ 
expected arrival could be for no other purpose, or so I 
presumed.” 

He was deeply chagrined. Sunlight streaming through the 
open doorway disclosed the disappointment in his sensitive 
features. Madame de Chantal was grieved at the sudden 
change in her father. She had feared the subject of marriage 
and her fear was realized. She had come here firmly deter- 
mind to dismiss the matter. Yet now there were going to be 
more and more arguments. She must say something, clear up 
die misunderstanding. 

"Father, I still do not comprehend your idea that I had 
promised to marry the Marquis.” 

"What else could I think? It was I who suggested that he 
help Celse celebrate his birthday, for I fondly hoped that with 
all the children around, you would be reasonable. So, when 
you drove up, I was certain that you came as fast as you could 
to relieve my anxiety. Oh Jeanne, I am grieved, grieved more 
than I care to confess.” 

He sank down on a nearby seat and bowed his head in his 
hands with a despairing gesture. "I’m an old man. God won’t 
leave me here for long. Yet I must close my life, its last 
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great dream never realized. How can you treat me so, 
daughter ?” 

He looked at at her with sad, tear-stained eyes that wounded 
her to the heart. "Tell me that you have changed your mind. 
Grant me this last request. Have I not always been an 
affectionate father? Did I ever in all my days refuse you a 
favor?” 

He looked so pitiful, so frail and old that it seemed harsh, 
cruel to deny him. Yet she must be adamant, though she was 
trembling from emotion and leaned weakly against the stair 
rail for support. "Father, please do not act so,” she begged in 
a hoarse whisper. "I will not—cannot marry again.” 

"Well, so be it,” he said with a heavy sigh. "We shall talk 
no more about it. Perhaps Andre can change your mind. I 
know he will be sorry you are so wilful, so hard on your 
father. Go now and take your rest.” 

She turned slowly away, reluctant to leave him in such a 
state but realizing there was no way of consoling him without 
yielding. It was over now, the struggle was finished and she 
had won. But there was no feeling of triumph. It was a bitter 
victory. 

Supper was a dismal affair. Her brother’s usual pleasant, 
jocose remarks heightened rather than eased the tension. 
President Fremyot was polite and amiable but every time he 
turned his glance towards his daughter his eyes were filled 
with sorrowful accusation. Without words, his manner said: 
"See what you have done to me.” It was an unbearable 
situation, and the Baroness decided that she would return to 
Monthelon as soon as she could arrange for her son’s tuition. 

She was not surprised when Andre came to her room and 
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began to talk about their father. "Can you not see what you 
have done to him?” he asked reproachfully. “Do you want 
to see your father slip sadly into the grave?” 

"Oh, stop, stop,” she cried, putting her hands to her eyes. 
"I can’t bear it. You exaggerate so.” 

"Do I?” countered the Archbishop. 

"Yes, father will get over this. He has had a wonderful 
career and should he not be thinking of heaven rather than 
earth at his age?” 

"Please do not justify yourself, dear sister,” said Andre 
and his voice had a severe edge. "Father is old but his life has 
not yet run its course. Are you so blind, so unreasonable not 
to see that if you spurn the hand of Louis de Bourdillon you 
will make father’s life incomplete? This admirable marriage 
would be his crowning achievement for his family. Your 
refusal is like a dark cloud suddenly blotting out the glorious 
setting of the sun in majesty and splendor. Oh, Jeanne, surely 
you cannot be so unkind?” 

“I can argue no longer, Andre. Please leave me.” 

"Good night, sister. I shall pray that God may enlighten you 
and that morning will bring a change of mind,” said the 
Archbishop, walking softly out of the room. 

The Baroness found sleep impossible. Andre, the fun-lov¬ 
ing, the kind-hearted brother! How she had wounded him. 
Oh, why was she destined to hurt her father and brother in 
such outrageous fashion? She tossed from side to side, she 
paced the floor. Outside, the moon rose and its pale refulgence 
streamed through the window. The clock on the Parliament 
building tolled hour after hour. 
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Deep in her heart she heard voices, stern voices, telling her 
not to be so cruel to her loved ones. Was she doing right? 
Andre’s philosophy of life,—to be kind, that kindness was 
right, always right; and consequently unkindness, its opposite, 
must be wrong, unchristian—was that the answer? Yield, 
yield, said the voices. How happy everybody will be then. 
Your poor father will throw off his gloom and walk upright, 
with joy in his eyes. And Andre will bestow upon you 
an affectionate kiss. Dear brother, how his heart feels for his 
father. Only yield—then happiness will come into this house. 
Then sleep in peace, for you will no longer be troubled. You 
cannot sleep because you know you are wrong. Are you not 
selfish, forgetting the best interests of everyone? You please 
yourself and sadden others. 

To and fro she walked, clasping her hands, trying to banish 
those voices which would not be stilled. The moonlight was 
gone, now it was darkness, now the dawn. *1 must go away, 
go away,” she said aloud. ”1 thought Monthelon and Sophie 
were hard to bear but this is worse, far worse. My heart is 
bleeding, torn. If I do not escape I shall die.” 

In the morning her father sent for her and she found him 
sitting in his study with Andre. He rose to greet her and 
kissed her fondly. "Dear child,” he said gently, "your face 
betrays the inner turmoil of your soul. After you have made 
up your mind, you will no longer be so unhappy.” 

"But, father, my mind is made up,” she protested. "It has 
always been made up.” 

He smiled across the table at the Archbishop. "Ah, you 
only think so, my dear. Your mind is tormented, uncertainty 
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can be a cruel master. Your trouble consists in your mind.” 

"'Father is right, Jeanne,” agreed her brother, returning 
the President's smile as if they had come to some agreement 
before sending for her. 

"Now I have decided to make up your mind for you,” went 
on her parent firmly. She tried to demur but he interrupted 
with a wave of his hand. "I have cajoled and I have pleaded 
with you. I have humiliated myself before you in a manner 
that is beneath my dignity. Now I command. As your father I 
am entitled to obedience. You dare not disobey me.” 

"See, Jeanne, father makes it so very simple,” said 
Andre. "All you have to do is obey. Your conscience will be 
at rest.” 

"I cannot obey you,” cried the Baroness piteously. "There is 
a higher law. I appeal to heaven.” 

"What are you saying, daughter?” exclaimed her father. 
"Explain this wild and foolish talk. Is not obedience the law 
of heaven?” 

"Of course Jeanne knows that,” said her brother. "All the 
religious orders are built on obedience. Obedience is the 
flower of Christian life.” 

"Very well, then," said Madame de Chantal, rising and 
walking rapidly about. "I did not intend to mention this but 
you have forced me to against my will. For a long time I have 
dreamed of giving myself to God." 

"You are beside yourself,” exclaimed the Archbishop. "You 
are saying things you cannot mean. Sit down and try to be 
calm." 

But his sister continued pacing up and down. "Ah, I do 
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mean what I am saying,” she cried vehemently. "For years I 
have felt God calling me to leave the world and enter the 
religious life—” 

"Stop, stop,” screamed her father, losing his usual com¬ 
posure. "This is madness! You are a widow with four young 
children. Could you be so heartless as to desert them for the 
convent?” 

"No, no, I could never do that,” she answered earnestly. 
"I must wait until they are older and then, if it be God’s holy 
will, I shall renounce the world and end my life in the 
cloister. Surely, Andre, you who have taken holy orders can 
understand this call to the religious state?” 

He gazed pityingly at her and slowly shook his head. "There 
is nothing which so prevents our perfecting ourselves in our 
true vocation as aspiring to another. You are a mother, and 
your concern must be with the duties and responsibilities of 
that state in life. Banish this mistaken desire from your mind 
and never think of it again. Your worries have clouded your 
reason.” 

"Speak no more, Andre,” said his father with a groan. "The 
cup of sorrow is full to the brim. O God, why did you visit 
me with such a blow in my old age?” 

She walked over to him and placed her hand on his white 
head. She could not bear the awful pain in her heart. Andre 
rose and stood beside her. He was silent but his eyes were 
eloquent with appeal. She tried to speak but sobs choked her. 
He pressed her hand. "Let me say the word for you,” he 
pleaded. 

In agony of spirit she slowly shook her head. Painfully she 
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dragged herself to the door. The brother followed, the father 
raised his head. His mournful gaze pierced her soul. Andre 
made one more appeal. "Tell us you will be dutiful. I know 
you will not break our hearts.” 

She stood in the doorway, tears streaming from her eyes. 
"I cannot go against heaven,” she whispered. 




After the passionate and dreadful scenes with 
her father and brother, Madame de Chantal despatched an 
anxious letter to her spiritual director. She was torn with 
grief when she penned those lines and after forwarding the 
missive she wished she had not written. When the reply 
came from De Sales it was a mild answer, bidding her have 
patience. To leave things with God, she would learn in time, 
was true wisdom. 

"If only I had a small part of the holy bishop’s calm and 
sweetness,” was the thought in her mind. Patience was like 
the soft promptings of our guardian angels, unheard but 
powerful. That was a favorite teaching of her director. His 
advice proved excellent, for her father and brother came 
gradually to receive her as if nothing had happened. Indeed, 
the Archbishop even went so far as to admit: "Perhaps it is 
better for father to keep his eyes on heavenly mansions 
rather than castles of stone.” 

It was Andre who solved the problem of her son’s education 
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by securing the services of the learned and distinguished priest 
who had been his own tutor. Good Father Robert he was 
called because of his charming simplicity, although he was 
recognized as one of the most erudite men of his day. He had 
accompanied her brother to Paris when he went there to 
study. "And I can tell you from my own experience,” smiled 
the Archbishop, "he can be severe when severity is needed. 
Celse won’t be able to dodge his work, I assure you.” 

Madame de Chantal was delighted, and Father Robert was 
happy to make his home at the Abbacy with his old friend, 
President Fremyot, for an intellectual companion and the 
frequent visits of the Archbishop to enliven their quiet rou¬ 
tine. In the great, rambling domicile he had his own quarters 
where Celse, too, had his classes and his bedroom. Dijon was 
now the boy’s permanent home and Monthelon only a 
visiting place during vacations. But Celse was content with 
his new life, for the little priest was lovable and knew how to 
arouse the zeal of study in his pupil. 

How well the patience taught by her director was being 
rewarded. His gentle philosophy was bringing remarkable 
results. Other letters followed that first one. As the months 
passed the Baroness felt the call to a higher life clearer and 
stronger, yet her director rebuked her gently but firmly. She 
must not be so eager, for that destroyed the spirit of interior 
calm and set up a barrier to divine love. Besides, the matter 
under consideration, her vocation, was too important to be 
settled by letters. "Have patience,” he wrote, "we shall talk 
about it next year. That will be time enough.” 

And now the appointed year was drawing to a close. The 
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Bishop summoned her to Annecy for the Pentecostal season, 
most fitting time in the ecclesiastical year when the Church 
celebrates the coming of the Holy Spirit and Divine Wisdom 
is poured forth abundantly. Despite his admonitions to be 
calm, her ardent heart found it difficult to exercise that 
supernatural quiet. She was eager, restless. At last, at last she 
would learn from the holy De Sales her true vocation. Was it 
no more than a general call to retire into closer communion 
with God while remaining in the world? There were many 
difficulties to a particular summons to the cloister, difficulties 
that were apparently insurmountable. She was not only a 
mother but also had a responsibility to her father and father- 
in-law, as well as the management of the great estate of Bour- 
billy. How these were ever to be solved she could not fathom, 
but somehow God would dispose of everything well. Else why 
did He give her this perpetual intense desire for the religious 
life? And God would direct her through Bishop de Sales; his 
counsels were the command of heaven. She could not and 
would not act on her own volition, for it was so easy to go 
astray that way. 

It was some days before Pentecost when she arrived with 
her companion, Madame de Bruslard, in the old city of 
Annecy. The Bishop, though occupied with many affairs in 
the few days before the feast, found time for several con¬ 
versations with her. He wanted to know all that had taken 
place in her soul. Perhaps, she surmised, he will discover 
something which I think unimportant as having great sig¬ 
nificance. To her questions he gave no answer, for the time 
was not ripe. She must wait until heaven spoke first. 
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*1 shall not see you on Pentecost, my daughter/’ he said. 
"But on the following morning, I may have something to 
tell you. It all depends on God.” 

That Pentecost Annecy was visited by a storm. Thunder 
peals reverberated through the stony hills, flashes of lightning 
swept the sombre face of the heavens, rain fell in torrents. It 
is like the first Pentecost, thought the Baroness, a good augury. 
She was sure the Bishop would have some revelation for her 
on the morrow. It would be most disappointing after all these 
months, if he still put her off. 

Whitmonday morning the sun shone down on Annecy 
from a cloudless sky. Annecy was washed by the rains, the 
city was bright and clean, the drenched leaves twinkled like 
diamonds in the soft breeze. Nature was in a happy mood and 
Madame de Chantals face was happy also as she entered the 
Bishops palace. Her spirits were soaring, for in a mysterious 
manner she was assured that this talk with her holy director 
would manifest the divine plan. 

He motioned her to a chair and then, as if he could talk 
better that way, began pacing up and down. His face was 
radiant, his eyes glowing like one who recalls a mystic com¬ 
munion with the Divine. So saintly did he appear, so illumi¬ 
nated by celestial light, that the Baroness fell on her knees 
to receive his words. 

"The Lord has deigned to give me a revelation,” he began, 
"but before I speak I must question you.” She bowed her head 
in assent. "If I should ask you to join the Poor Clares or the 
Carmelites, would you do so?” 

"Of course, of course,” she answered. "You are the voice 
of God for me.” 
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He smiled upon her. "Ah, then, my daughter, you have 
perfect confidence in me as your guide. That is good, for what 
I am going to tell you is so strange it will take perfect con¬ 
fidence to accept it.” 

Wondering, hoping, she listened while he explained that 
there was no place for her in the established orders of the 
Church. Due to her condition in life and to the family ties 
that bound her, it would not be advisable for her to enter a 
novitiate; nor was she strong enough to endure the harsh 
austerities of the Carmelites, the arduous labors of the Hospi¬ 
tal Sisters. No, none of these vocations suited her. Then came 
the great revelation, the supreme purpose of her life. 

"For a long time,” said the Bishop, "I have known that 
God has destined us for a great cause. Now I know what it is; 
you and I will found our own Order, one that will be suitable 
to your condition in life. It will be an Order for women 
unable by circumstances or physical weakness to join a 
regular community. It will include not only virgins but 
widows, its rules will be tempered with mildness; its works 
will be those of mercy, visiting the poor, the sick. It will be 
known as the Visitation.” 

These inspired words were spoken with great solemnity 
and received by the Baroness with complete acquiescence. Her 
soul was filled with sweet satisfaction and light that assured 
her this was the will of God. Her doubts and fears were gone, 
she knew now that she was truly called to the religious life. 
But the practical difficulties still remained. How would these 
be answered? 

"I know what you are thinking, my dear daughter,” smiled 
the saint. "Your family, your children, all the ties that bind 
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you to the world. These cannot be severed for years—perhaps 
eight or nine. But in the light of eternity that is small. Take 
courage, my child. Everything concurs to confirm me in this 
project. I see great difficulties in its execution, and I do not see 
the means of removing them; but I feel sure that Providence 
will do it by ways unknown to creatures.” 

The Baroness thanked God for such perfect trust. This 
very holy director, this beloved father, made her think of a 
child at rest on its mother’s bosom, so perfectly had he learned 
our Lord’s lesson of faith. "He considers all events, great 
and small, as coming from Divine Providence,” she reflected 
after their conference was over. "He has not the least regard 
for human prudence, since he leaves himself entirely to the 
guidance of the Almighty. Whatever the affairs which he 
undertakes and God commits to his care, he manages and 
conducts under the shelter of that supreme government, and 
never is more assured of success or more content amid 
difficulties than when he has no other support. When, accord¬ 
ing to human prudence, he foresees that it is impossible for 
him to execute a design which God commits to him, his 
confidence is so firm that nothing can lessen it. And this is 
why he can proceed, as he does, without any anxiety.” 

And now this unquestioning confidence in God which the 
holy Bishop felt and imparted to his spiritual daughter was 
going to be verified far sooner than either of these devoted 
souls could foresee. Madame de Chantal shared her director’s 
belief that the founding of their order would have to be 
postponed until all her children were settled in life. And that 
would surely be a long time, since the oldest was only twelve, 
the youngest but six. And then there was the matter of her 
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father and father-in-law, both advanced in years. Would they 
not expea her to remain with them until they were called 
from this life? Perhaps it would not seem so difficult if 
she were to stay near them after entering the convent, but that 
would be impossible, for the new congregation must be lo¬ 
cated in Annecy so that De Sales could supervise the under¬ 
taking. And this would mean that she must tear herself from 
all family ties, leave Burgundy, her home, and go far away 
into another country. 

Yet even now, before she left Annecy, the Providence of 
God was quietly at work shortening the long delay, removing 
barriers that seemed insurmountable. A chance remark of her 
own making, a trivial incident soon to take place at Sales 
Castle would start a train of happenings that would culminate 
in a very happy solution of one great obstacle. Two tragic 
events—both unexpected—were destined to hasten Madame 
de Chantal’s departure. Truly, all things great and small 
would confirm her saintly director’s blessed theory that every 
undertaking succeeds when we rely on a higher power. 

Before undertaking their journey back to Burgundy, Mad¬ 
ame de Chantal and her companion, Madame de Bruslard, 
remained for a visit with Bishop de Sales’s mother at her 
estate near Annecy. On Corpus Christi Madame de Chantal 
was returning from church services, very tired after the long 
procession. As she entered the chateau, three young noble¬ 
men sprang to assist her, among them De Sales’s youngest 
brother, Bernard, a handsome, fair-haired youth of fifteen. 
Laughing, the Baroness accepted his arm and said: "Ah, I 
choose this one for my portion.” 

This chance remark was overheard by Bernard’s mother, 
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who read into it a meaning not intended by her guest but 
most appealing to herself, the thought of a marriage between 
her son and Marie-Aimee. Half in jest, the good lady com¬ 
municated her idea to Madame de Chantal, who was surprised, 
then delighted, at such a prospect. Of course, their children 
were still too young, although juvenile marriages were the 
custom in the higher classes of society at that period. But 
both mothers were heartily in accord and making joyful plans 
for the future before Madame de Chantal’s visit ended. 

Then a tragic event took place, which increased Madame 
de Boisy’s eagerness for die marriage: Jeanne, her beloved 
youngest, was taken ill with a fever and died most suddenly 
at the age of fourteen. The whole family was plunged in grief 
and Madame de Chantal and her children were sadly affected, 
for Jeanne was very dear to them and had often visited them. 
Now more than ever the heart-broken mother longed for 
dear little Marie-Aimee to fill the place left empty by her 
own child’s death. Could not the proposed nuptials be ad¬ 
vanced? At least, might not the betrothal arrangements be 
completed and the date of the marriage set within the next 
two years? Such was the way Madame de Boisy wrote to her 
friend the Baroness. And in answer, Marie-Aimee’s mother 
wrote to assure her: "What then remains for me to do except 
to beg God to make this child perfectly agreeable to you, very 
beautiful and virtuous and worthy of so great an honor as 
that of becoming a member of your holy house. To be the 
sister of such a man! Oh, what happiness! I shall not yield to 
my feelings of satisfaction. I supplicate our great God to let 
this event contribute to His glory, the salvation and peace of 
our children and our own consolation.’* 
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Accordingly, six months after Jeanne’s death, Bishop de 
Sales went to Burgundy to formally present his young brother, 
Bernard, Baron de Thorens, to the Fremyot and De Rabutin 
families. Before setting out on this important diplomatic 
journey, the Bishop had written courteous and persuasive 
letters to the grandfathers. Greatly in his favor was the fact 
that the President and his son, the Archbishop, were deeply 
religious men, and the old Baron de Chantal, whilst his life 
was a scandal, was a man of faith. They could not but recog¬ 
nize that in permitting Marie-Aimee to unite with the De 
Sales family they were uniting themselves to one of the 
greatest Christian leaders not only in their own days but in 
all the days of the Church. Beyond the achievements of his 
classical and spiritual pen this remarkable prelate had con¬ 
verted 70,000 Calvinists! More persuasive than the prestige 
of the De Sales family was the Bishop himself. His powers of 
gentle suggestion, of amiable logic were amazing. Even his 
pleasantries could sway his listeners. Few could resist such a 
genius in obtaining what he sought; he broke resistance by an 
extraordinary mildness. 

Whilst these factors were favorable, others were adverse. 
Marriage between the great families was very formal and 
there were settlements involved, which were not accomplished 
without weighty considerations and mutual agreements. 
Every one must be satisfied. De Sales anticipated difficulties; 
Marie-Aimee was quite a lovely little creature and the darling 
of her grandfathers. They would not want to see her leave 
Burgundy for a foreign country like Savoy. There was a for¬ 
midable objection. As for the parties themselves, Bernard 
and Marie-Aimee, although they were so young, had a very 
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affectionate attitude towards each other. The young girl 
resembled her mother not only in physical beauty but in other 
ways. If she had not cared for Bernard, she would have ob¬ 
jected and this would have decided her family against the 
marriage even though it meant losing the advantages of such 
a connection. 

Everybody found the unassuming young Baron de Thorens 
quite charming. He had the same pleasant, warm-hearted 
manner as his brother, which advanced his cause and made it 
easier for De Sales to win the consent of the grandfathers 
and uncle. They realized also that they were handing over 
their dear child to his own personal care and they were al¬ 
ready aware that all the De Chantals loved him like a 
father. The espousals were announced and the marriage date 
set for October of the following year. The bride would then 
be in her fourteenth year, the bridegroom seventeen. 

On October 13, 1609, the marriage of the little couple 
was celebrated in the chapel of Monthelon Castle by Bishop 
de Sales. According to old custom they were separated after 
the exchange of vows until such time as their elders con¬ 
sidered them old enough to live together. Bernard would con¬ 
tinue his education for the military career which he had 
chosen. The child bride would be given into the care of her 
mother-in-law to complete her training as the future Baroness 
de Thorens. 

The day after the wedding, Bishop de Sales and Madame 
de Chantal revealed to her father and brother their plan to 
found a new and different kind of religious congregation for 
women. It was not a surprise, as ever since that memorable 
day more than two years before when she had withstood them 
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with such fortitude, they knew that she was determined to re¬ 
tire from the world. As they looked back upon the past, both 
the Archbishop and the President saw a turning point in her 
life when she came to Dijon three years after the death of 
her husband and there heard Bishop de Sales preach the Lent 
sermons. Monseigneur Andre recalled vividly the mysterious 
way in which the saintly Bishop and his sister had been drawn 
to each other before they had even met and how De Sales had 
recognized her as a great soul chosen by God for some extra¬ 
ordinary religious design. 

That the plan set forth by these two very holy persons had 
divine sanction neither the devout father nor brother could 
doubt. And so they were in accord with it. They disagreed, 
however, over' the location of the new house. President 
Fremyot thought his daughter should remain in Dijon among 
her relatives and friends; the Archbishop preferred Autun, the 
place nearest Monthelon and Bourbilly so that she could still 
look after her children’s properties. It was understood that 
she should take nothing with her when she left the world. 

These well-intentioned proposals had to be tactfully but 
firmly rejected by the founders, for the only logical place was 
Annecy. There the holy Bishop occupied his official residence 
whilst his See of Geneva remained in possession of the here¬ 
tics. There he had received his first clear visioning of the new 
order. To choose any other spot for the new order would be a 
turning away from Divine revelation. Furthermore, Bishop 
de Sales, co-founder, would have to watch over the new com¬ 
munity. The first planting would be like a small, delicate 
flower needing constant care and cultivation that it might 
grow, flourish and multiply. Annecy therefore was the shrine 
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designed by the Almighty Himself for the center of the 
order. 

Madame de Chantal explained all this, and the Bishop 
added his reasonings to such good effect that father and 
brother capitulated. "No one can hold out against such a 
sweetly determined man,” said President Fremyot to his son. 
And Monseigneur Andre agreed. "He follows in the way of 
the Saviour, that is why he can touch our hearts and also 
open our eyes.” 

Thus, in an atmosphere of benign concordance the matter 
was resolved. Whilst the father and brother could not restrain 
their regret at the prospect of having her go so far away, yet 
they were consoled with the thought that she would return 
from time to time to watch over her children’s properties in 
Burgundy. And it was all in the future, for she did not intend 
to leave her family until the time arrived when she would be 
free to go. 

And then quite suddenly and without warning, death came 
for Madame de Boisy only a few months after the child bride 
had been given into her care. An attack of apoplexy brought 
on total paralysis, and in two days she was gone. Madame de 
Chantal was shocked and grieved by this unforeseen tragedy. 
It was painful to lose such a dear friend but still more dis¬ 
tressing to lose the excellent mother-in-law to whom she had 
given her daughter. Madame de Boisy’s eagerness had hurried 
the marriage and Madame de Chantal was relying on her 
maternal protection when she sent her child to Savoy. 

But a greater affliction oppressed her at this time, the 
death of her youngest child. Charlotte was scarcely nine when 
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she fell sick and expired after two weeks’ illness. Her mother 
loved her with special tenderness; Charlotte was "her angel”, 
a sweet lovable child unusually grave and pious, a being so 
innocent she seemed to belong more to heaven than earth. 
"Our little Charlotte is very fortunate to have left this earth 
almost before she had touched it,” wrote the Bishop in a long 
letter describing his mother’s death and his own grief. "I 
have grieved over the poor little one, though with a grief less 
acute, inasmuch as the great sorrow of separation from my 
mother took away almost all feeling of this second trouble, 
the news of which reached me whilst my mother’s body was 
still in the house. God gives, God takes away. May His holy 
name be blessed.” 

The angel of death hastened Madame de Chantal’s de¬ 
parture for Annecy; it made it imperative that she go to 
Marie-Aimee; it urged her to take Francon and leave un¬ 
happy Monthelon. How strange was life! Little had she 
dreamed when she arrived that first dreary night at the castle 
that her baby would be dead and the old Baron would still 
be alive. To each a certain span of time was allotted. Would 
it not be wrong to temporize further with her own destiny? 
She dare not presume that her life or that of the holy 
Bishop would stretch on into some indefinite future. What 
was holding her back? Celse, now in his fifteenth year, 
would soon be leaving Dijon with Father Robert for his ad¬ 
vanced studies in Paris. She could not help him by staying. 
The grandfathers had lived their lives; nothing she might do 
would complete their existence. Their works were over, they 
were on the brink of eternity. But her own life and that of 
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the Bishop was reaching a climactic point in the founding of 
the new community. This was a serious, a tremendous under¬ 
taking that could not brook further delay since it was the 
manifest will of God that such a foundation take place. 

It would be a difficult task to tell her father-in-law of her 
change in plans. Although he had taken no part in the family 
conferences with Bishop de Sales concerning her future, he 
knew and accepted the fact that she would some day renounce 
the world for the cloister. But he had assumed that he would 
be dead before this happened and she dreaded the effect of 
her news upon the unpredictable old man. Would he in a 
moment of mad rage destroy all the results of her patient 
years of humiliation for the sake of her children? Now that 
Charlotte was gone and no grandchild left at Monthelon ex¬ 
cept Francon, he had centered his affections upon her and as¬ 
sured her mother that this estate would be her portion. He 
even called the child the Baroness de Monthelon, explaining 
that the title was hers, since her brother would inherit 
Bourbilly as Baron de Chantal and her sister fall heir to the 
manor house and estate of Thotes from her maternal grand¬ 
father, President Fremyot. But what would he do when she 
told him that she was going away to Savoy now and taking 
Francon with her? Would he forbid her to leave under threat 
of disinheriting her children? Could Sophie, after all these 
years, make good her fantastic boast to possess Monthelon? 
She was still the mistress, and her wanton reign seemed cer¬ 
tain to continue until death freed the old man from her toils. 

His daughter-in-law steeled herself for a stormy outburst 
and savage reproaches; instead he began to weep and up¬ 
braid himself. “You have been very good to me, daughter,” 
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he sobbed, "better than I deserved, and I haven’t treated you 
right. I’m sorry now but it’s too late—” 

"No, father, it’s never too late,” she assured him, tears 
glistening in her own eyes, for he looked feeble and pathetic 
huddled in his big chair, his trembling hand supporting his 
bowed head. 

He looked up with a gleam of hope in his forlorn eyes. 
"Then you won’t leave me, Jeanne? You’ll stay and help 
your old father? You won’t abandon me—” 

"I have tried to help you, father,” she reminded him 
gently, "but I have failed. Now I shall help you with my 
prayers and I am not going to abandon you. Before I leave 
Dijon I shall send a priest to stay with you for the rest of 
your life. I have in mind the very person, a Capuchin, Father 
Paul, whom I have known since I joined the Third Order. 
He will live at Monthelon and say Mass in the chapel. Oh, 
it will be a great blessing on this house!” 

The Baron did not reply at once but thought over this 
surprising act which was nevertheless quite characteristic of 
his daughter-in-law. Finally a reluctant smile came over his 
face. "A priest, a man of God to absolve me from my sins,” 
he chuckled. "Ah, I shall still cheat the devil, thanks to you, 
my good Jeanne. Yes, that it is a splendid idea when one is 
past eighty.” 

The day for Madame de Chantal’s leave-taking was at 
hand; it was the first Sunday in Lent, 1610. The news had 
spread over the countryside, and people were converging 
from every direction on the fortress. The courtyards were 
filled with them. The entire village was present. It was a 
sad gathering and many of the poor whom she had helped, 
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nursing their sick, burying their dead, were loud in their 
mournful cries. All wanted to say a parting word to the good 
Lady Jeanne, the holy Baroness, to their kind mother. 

Her carriage was drawn up, the final arrangements com¬ 
pleted. The faithful Marie, who had been with her so long; 
Natalie, the children’s nurse; Jules, the coachman, and the 
other serving-men and women in her retinue from Bourbilly 
were already pensioned for the rest of their lives and free to 
return to Bourbilly should they desire. The large revenues of 
that flourishing estate provided for them, all its retainers were 
without financial worry, thanks to the management of Mad¬ 
ame de Chantal. The governess, Mademoiselle Le Brun, was 
returning to her home in Dijon with the Baroness. 

Madame de Chantal held her father-in-law in a long em¬ 
brace. Overcome with emotion, she could scarcely say a word. 
The old man wept without trying to restrain his tears. Tear¬ 
ing herself from his grasp, she ran down the long, winding 
staircase. A vast murmuring broke into a tremendous cry. It 
was the heart of Monthelon, a warm pulsing heart, sending 
forth a fond farewell. 

Slowly she made her way through the reverent throng out 
into the vast courtyard where the horses were stamping on 
the stones, impatient to be off. Little Francon and the govern¬ 
ess were already in the carriage. Madame de Chantal had a 
word for every one, she kissed all the children. At last she was 
in the carriage. Jules tightened the reins, he was making 
the last trip with his beloved Baroness. Slowly, slowly a path 
was opened and they were proceeding along the highway 
towards Autun. A great concourse of people followed. 
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The carriage turned a curve in the roadway, the sun 
poured down on the smiling countryside. It was a quiet day, 
scarce a cloud in the sky, scarce a breeze. Francon pointed to a 
fat lamb rollicking in a green pasture; Jules waved his whip 
towards a galloping colt. Away up in the sky, a flock of birds 
wheeled in a vast arc. It was a lovely land, hushed, peaceful 
on this Sunday morning. Madame de Chantal dried her 
eyes. 

Dijon—the old city, its venerable shrines, the Parliament 
building, the market place, its streets—the ancient abbacy 
restored to splendor by her father—how familiar everything. 
In her short stay Madame de Chantal was surrounded by 
relatives and friends. Each moment was busy, so many to 
see, so many wanting to have that final word with her. At 
night she would fall asleep exhausted and dream of long ago 
—of when she and her brother were children and their 
father’s hair was dark, his step quick. Or perhaps she would 
see the inspired face of the holy Bishop de Sales as she first 
saw it when he preached that Lent of 1604. How much of 
importance had taken place in historic Dijon! Through its old 
stone gates had passed the young and handsome Baron de 
Chantal, her husband, riding in triumph with the great con¬ 
queror Henry IV. 

The dread hour of farewell rushed forward. The mother, 
her heart deeply moved by thoughts of her son Celse Benigne, 
strove to be with him as much as possible in these final 
hours. Her father was a man of riper growth, inured to life’s 
tragedies and prepared for anything. But poor Celse was 
only a boy, warm-hearted, affectionate, impulsive. Looking 
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at him tenderly so many times in these sad hours, Madame 
de Chantal could see her husband in the turn of his head, the 
movements of his body. Celse had been overindulged, every¬ 
body wanted to amuse the little fellow. His bright, happy 
face seemed made for laughter and merry moods. Why be 
too severe with him? Besides, he was nimble-witted and did 
not need the goading to acquire knowledge of the less-gifted. 

To soften the blow of their parting, she spoke often of 
the time when he would be leaving for college, of Paris and 
the wonderful opportunities he would have there, the re¬ 
ception he would receive at court as the son of Baron de 
Chantal. And she tried, too, to make him understand that 
she would always watch over him, even though she was leav¬ 
ing the world. Always he would be in her heart and her 
prayers, always she would look after her dear son’s in¬ 
terests. His grandfather and uncle, too, spoke to him and 
prepared him for the moment when he must say farewell 
to the one he loved most in the world. And the wise Father 
Robert, who regarded Madame de Chantal as a saint and 
was convinced that she should follow her vocation without 
more delay, gave Celse good advice and told him he must 
control his feelings and send his mother away with a brave 
smile. 

When that last moment came, Madame de Chantal em¬ 
braced her son, covered his face with kisses. He wound his 
arms around her neck and held her tightly. Tears ran down 
President Fremyot’s face as he watched. Father Robert looked 
almost stern. Monseigneur Andre had already left the room 
with his niece and was waiting outside to escort his sister to 
the carriage. 
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"Goodbye, dear son,” said Madame de Chantal, her voice 
trembling as she tried to hide her tears. "I must leave now 
but it will not be for long. Remember, you are coming to 
Savoy next summer.” 

She tried to tear herself from his clinging arms but he 
would not let her go. "Mother, mother, don’t leave me,” he 
sobbed wildly. "Why are you going far away with my sisters 
and leaving me here all alone? Oh, how can you treat me 
so?” 

She grew pale with anguish. "But, my darling, I thought 
we had talked all that over. You will be happy and safe here 
with your grandfather.” 

"I’ll never be happy without you, mother,” he cried pas¬ 
sionately. "I won’t give you up. I can’t.” 

He flung himself at her feet and clung to her dress. 
Father Robert stepped forward. "Come, Celse,” he said 
firmly. 

"Go with Father Robert, son.” Through a mist of tears she 
saw his frantic eyes looking up at her. "Some day you will 
understand.” Very gently she released herself from his small, 
clinging hands. The pain in her heart was like an open 
wound. 

"I’ll die if you leave me,” he screamed, stretching himself 
on the floor to bar her way. "See, I fling myself before you. 
Oh, mother, mother, can you walk over my body?” 

She fell back then, wavering. "What can I do?” she cried 
in anguish. "I am a mother!” 

Father Robert came quickly to her side. "What, Mad¬ 
ame?” he exclaimed. "Can die tears of a child shake your 
resolution?” 
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She gave him a startled look, as though the reproach 
made her suddenly aware that her courage had almost failed. 
"No,” she answered, "I must not let anything do that,” and 
nerving herself for the sacrifice asked by God, she stepped 
over the body of her son. 
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* * It was only the tantrum of a grieving but 
spoiled boy,” mused Bussy-Rabutin, breaking off from his 
meditations on the life of his aunt, "yet it was dramatic, un¬ 
forgettable. People talked about it, overemphasized its signifi¬ 
cance. What a pity that future generations will conclude from 
this single incident that Madame de Chantal was a cold 
woman who could trample on her maternal affections and 
walk over her son’s body, out of his life, to bury herself in the 
cloister! 

"It was never like that,” said Bussy-Rabutin, almost in¬ 
dignantly. "Aunt Jeanne was a devoted mother. She suffered, 
planned, rejoiced and sorrowed with her children and grand¬ 
children as long as she lived. When family affairs demanded, 
she left her convent for months at a time to look after her 
children’s interests.” 

He began striding up and down the room, the same narrow 
chamber that had been his grandfather’s study. He was 
thinking of the first time his aunt had returned to Dijon and 
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how heart-broken she was, for her father had died only a 
year and a half after she had departed for Annecy. He was 
seventy-three, and his death was surrounded by beautiful con¬ 
solations, for his son the Archbishop had attended him and 
brought him the Viaticum. But she was deeply grieved to 
think that he had lived such a short time after she left him 
and the fear that by so doing she had hastened his death was 
an added sorrow. President Fremyot died on August n, 
1611, and she came as quickly as she could, arriving early in 
September. Her first act was to pay a visit to his tomb. She re¬ 
mained with her son and brother for more than three months, 
timing her leave-taking so that she would arrive at the con¬ 
vent by Christmas eve. She visited Bourbilly and went to 
Monthelon for what was to be her last stay with her father-in- 
law. 

The Count strode over to the window and looked down on 
the deserted courtyard. He could see her there, as she 
stepped from her carriage, dressed in her nun's habit, her face 
pale and anxious under the black bandeau. Her own father’s 
death had been happy; his good deeds had merited heaven. 
From that blessed certainty she could take comfort, but 
what of Christophe’s father? He was ten year older than 
President Fremyot and could hardly be expected to last 
much longer. How would she find him? Was Sophie, the 
miserable servant who had treated her so insolently, still 
ruling Monthelon or had Father Paul persuaded the old 
Baron to send her away? Or perhaps she would discover 
that the evil woman had managed to have the Capuchin friar 
dismissed. 
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The Count’s face relaxed in a sardonic grin. "By my faith, 
she found both monk and mistress ensconced! Poor grand¬ 
father could never rid himself of that horrible woman, though 
he made his peace with God in the end and died fortified by 
all the rites of the Church. Ah, well, life is like that!” 

Baron de Chantal had died less than two years later, in 
the summer of 1613. Again Madame de Chantal returned 
to Burgundy; this time Celse, now eighteen and a college 
student, went to Annecy for her. When she arrived at 
Monthelon in July, she found Sophie at the castle but a very 
different Sophie from the old arrogant upstart. She was 
trembling now, expecting to be paid in full for all her wicked 
deeds. Instead, Madame de Chantal gave her a liberal allow¬ 
ance and provided for her children. "That was typical of her 
magnitude of soul,” observed Bussy-Rabutin. "Her father-in- 
law wanted it that way and she respected his wishes.” 

For six weeks she stayed on, superintending the division of 
property, examining the title deeds of her children’s estates 
and castles, verifying contracts and satisfying herself that 
everything was in good order. She worked incessantly, driving 
back and forth to Bourbilly, to Monthelon and Thotes, for her 
children were still minors and their interests devolved upon 
her. She left all three domains well regulated, the accounts 
balanced and debts paid. She provided Monthelon with a 
good steward, honest and capable like the one who watched 
over Bourbilly these many years, and from the cloister she di¬ 
rected them so capably that by the time her children came 
of age, the annual revenues had doubled. She transferred to 
them all her property, even her own dower, retaining only 
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an allowance from her brother, the Archbishop. "No mother 
could have done more,” concluded the Count. "Her children 
were always in that generous, loving heart.” 

He sat down at his desk and closed his eyes to reflect for a 
little while. His memories of Madame de Chantal ended with 
Monthelon, and he was satisfied, for he had given a faithful 
record of her days in the ancient castle—memories, some 
tender, some dark but mellowed and touched by time, like a 
lovely old painting more beautiful with the years. 

And now a less worldly pen must pick up the story; 
strangely enough, the writer was another relative, Mother 
Frangoise Madeleine de Chaugy of the Visitation, a neice by 
marriage of his cousin Francon. Thinking of her, Bussy- 
Rabutin grew enthusiastic, for had Mother de Chaugy re¬ 
mained in the world she would have rivalled Madame de 
Sevigne. 

"The quality of mind is the same,” he commented. "The 
same perfect ease, the same happy gift of telling her story 
amid smiles and tears, the same lively and fertile imagina¬ 
tion, the same sprightly turns and opportune expressions— 
all these the nun possesses and scatters broadcast like 
Cousin Marie. She has less amiable raillery but more of the 
tender ardor of piety. Ah, what a happy chance—or should I 
say rather a rare provision of Divine Providence—that she 
became the secretary of Madame de Chantal. Who else 
could narrate the wonder and glory of Annecy!” 
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The Nun 

AS KNOWN TO HER GRANDNIECE AND SECRETARY 
MOTHER DE CHAUGY 


Mother Francoise Madeleine de Chaugy’s 
long, slender fingers put aside the manuscript upon which 
she had been working. She was tired this afternoon, her eyes 
appeared very large in her ethereal face. They were pale blue 
eyes like the blue veins in her temples and the backs of her 
hands. Though past sixty, she accepted not the slightest re¬ 
prieve in the rules. She had always worked and, please God, 
would always work until the end of her days. 

She walked to the open window of the study and drew in 
several deep breaths; that was a good way to revive flagging 
energy. The air was clear and sharp with the tang of the 
mountains in it. The sky was serene, a blue of purest cobalt; 
the sunlight was very bright. She could hear the shrill cries of 
the boarding pupils at play, a pleasant and innocent music 
that warmed her heart. 

She turned at the sound of a gentle tapping on the half 
open door and saw a novice bringing her a book. "It is for 
you, Reverend Mother,” she said. 
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The nun gave a warm, motherly smile. "Thank you, Sister. 
Just put it there on my desk.” 

The novice hesitated before obeying. "But—oh Mother, 
this isn’t an ordinary book. It’s your book, the one you have 
written.” 

Mother de Chaugy continued smiling as she picked up the 
book. "So I perceive, Sister, and the only one I shall have 
published.” 

When the novice had gone, she turned the volume over 
in her hand. It was a beautiful book with a fine leather bind¬ 
ing and her name on the back in letters of gold. She did not 
know whether to rejoice or not. A book became public prop¬ 
erty. There it was, waiting for anyone to read. It was like 
taking away the walls of the convent and letting people look 
into the holy place, the Lord’s vineyard. The book contained 
only a small portion of the immense writings she had done 
in her life—a small but most important part of her total 
output. It had been published under the command of His 
Holiness, that good but troubled man, Alexander VII. And 
the events he had asked her to put in print concerned the 
two greatest people she had ever known, St. Francois de 
Sales and the holy Mother Jeanne Fran^oise de Chantal, now 
dead like the Pope himself. 

She remembered the excitement in the convent when the 
papal letter arrived. She recalled the sweet, unctuous tone 
of that message, a command, but expressed like a request. 
Without her knowledge the manuscript had been taken to 
Rome, where it was shown to the Holy Father, who read it 
and said that he was amazed to find so much genius in a 
simple nun. She must, declared Alexander, have the work 
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published in permanent form so that it might not be lost to 
future generations. 

Mother de Chaugy had always believed that the great 
deeds of Bishop de Sales, now proclaimed a saint by the 
Church, and Mother de Chantal, who would some day be 
canonized, and the founding and early days of the Visitation 
should be written down and carefully preserved in conventual 
archives for the edification of the religious. Therein they 
might read and learn the way to interior peace and true 
happiness. That she recognized as a noble and worthy purpose, 
but these precious golden acts should be for the daughters 
of the Visitation, not for the world. But the Vicar of Christ 
thought otherwise and surely he was right. 

She began turning the pages over, remembering those 
early days after their blessed Father had died, when their 
holy Mother worked so zealously for his canonization. Mother 
de Chaugy was young then, furiously energetic. Her pen 
moved quickly to the direction of Mother de Chantal, whom 
she had served as secretary during the closing years of her 
life. Their efforts were successful, for their blessed Father 
had been enshrined as a saint on the altars of the Church, al¬ 
though Mother de Chantal was gone twenty years before that 
great and happy day. 

Mother de Chaugy had known the holy foundress of the 
Visitation since she was a small girl back in Burgundy, where 
her father was Hugh de Chaugy, Baron de Cusy, and her 
mother was sister to the Count de Toulongeon, who had mar¬ 
ried the beautiful young Baroness de Monthelon, Mother de 
Chantal’s daughter. How well she remembered, though she 
was only ten at the time, when she had driven over with her 
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mother to Alonne, Uncle Antoines country place, and met 
her new Aunt Francon. It was hard to believe that she was a 
great countess, for she was really more like a girl. She was 
much younger than Uncle Antoine, who seemed quite old to 
his small niece, though he was still in his thirties. Aunt 
Francon’s face would light up when she spoke, her eyes 
sparkled and she had a playful manner. She was a wonderful 
story-teller, as the little girl soon found out. Ah, those were 
bright and happy days when she visited Alonne and listened, 
wide-eyed, to the tales of Monthelon and Dijon and Annecy. 
Most fascinating of all were the stories about the Little Gal¬ 
lery House in Annecy. Madeleine never tired of hearing 
about the house and everything that happened there to her 
Aunt Francon. 

It was such an odd story. When Aunt Francon was small 
she lived in the Gallery House with her mother but it was 
not an ordinary home. It was a convent and her mother was 
a nun, the head of the convent. It was a new kind of convent 
and some people thought it was very queer. That was because 
it was for widows, like Aunt Francon’s modier, as well as 
young women and for the sickly and weak, any one who 
wanted to live very close to God. There were many pious 
women who wanted to be nuns but were not strong enough 
for the harsh life of the old orders. So the holy Bishop, 
Francois de Sales, and Mother de Chantal started this new 
kind of convent. 

'There were only three Sisters in the beginning,” explained 
the Countess. "Two were young ladies of the noble class; one 
came with us from Burgundy, Sister Charlotte de Brechard, 
who sometimes visited us at Monthelon and was a distant 
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relative; the other belonged in Annecy. She was Sister 
Marie-Jacqueline Favre, the daughter of the President of the 
Parliament of Savoy. The third was Sister Anne Jacqueline 
Coste, who had been a servant in Geneva ever since she was 
fourteen. She was then about thirty. So you see, ma petite, 
the Little Gallery House was big enough for our very small 
community.” 

"Why did they call it the Little Gallery House?” asked the 
child. 

"Ah, you would never guess,” smiled her aunt. "The 
grounds around it were separated by a road, and the owner 
had built a covered gallery over it like a bridge to connect the 
yard on one side and the orchard on the other. Our small 
house was far from the town and almost on the margin of 
the Lake of Annecy. What happy times I had there, playing 
with my pet birds and squirrels, walking under the trees in 
the orchard. In the refectory my place was beside my mother, 
and in the dormitory our little rooms were next to each 
other. My big sister, Marie-Aimee, had her room on the 
other side. We called them cells, just like the Sisters. Mother 
used to say she wanted her two girls to be under her wing, 
though Marie-Aimee only stayed part of the time with us 
because she was married to Bishop de Sales’s brother Bernard, 
Baron de Thorens, and lived at their castle less than three 
leagues away. I used to visit her sometimes, and before we 
first came to Annecy we stopped there on the way, so that 
Mother could put everything in order for her 'Little Baroness.’ 

"Mother took me wherever she went and I loved to walk 
into Annecy with her to visit the poor sick people and carry 
her basket of medicines and food and clean linens, just like 
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we children used to do at Monthelon. Mother was always 
good to the poor, only in Annecy there were many more 
than in the country. They lived in filthy hovels or rickety tene¬ 
ments, and sometimes we would climb long flights of 
stairs to attics where old helpless men or women would be 
lying on foul heaps of straw in a terrible state of neglect and 
dirt.” 

"Oh, that must have been horrible, Aunt Francon. How 
could you bear to look at them?” 

"It took courage, dear child, but Mother used to remind 
me that we should look at these poor sufferers as if they 
were our Lord. Then no matter how revolting it was, she 
gladly tended them, for it always seemed to her that she was 
dressing the wounds of Jesus in the person of the poor. That 
was the way she acted towards them and taught her Sisters 
to act. That was why Bishop de Sales wanted them to be 
known as the Sisters of the Visitation of Blessed Virgin 
Mary. He had chosen this mystery, so he told them, that 
while they were visiting the poor, they might imitate our 
Lady when she left her home and crossed the hills of Judea, 
her heart burning with charity, to share with her cousin 
Elizabeth the great secret and the great joy of her soul.” 

"That was beautiful, very beautiful,” said Madeleine rever¬ 
ently. 

"Everything he said was like that,” went on the Countess. 
"All his words were clothed in such gentle language that 
they touched your heart. His thoughts wandered off into a 
land beyond this; he was like some one who had been to 
heaven and come back to tell us what he saw or heard there.” 

Madeleine leaned back, her dark eyes fixed intently on 
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her aunt. How she loved to hear about all these religious 
things when Aunt Francon described them in her inimitable 
manner. "A year after the Visitation House began, Mother 
and her first companions were professed. By that time there 
were: Marie Peronne de Chatel, whose father was the 
French ambassador in Germany; Marie Marguerite Milletot, 
she came from Burgundy and was the daughter of a coun¬ 
cillor of Parliament; and Marie Adrienne Fichet, from one 
of the first families of Savoy. Bishop de Sales had baptized 
her and trained her since childhood. He was just like a father 
to all the Sisters and they loved him very much, for he was so 
sweet and gentle. He made religion so lovely that everybody 
wanted to do just what he asked. 

"A few days after the profession,” continued Aunt Francon, 
"the Bishop gave the Visitation its coat of arms. It was a 
heart crowned with thorns and on top a cross graven with 
the names of Jesus and Mary. He told the Sisters that their 
little congregation was a work of the Hearts of Jesus and 
Mary, that when the Saviour died he brought them forth by 
the opening of His Sacred Heart. The Visitation was the result 
of our Lords great love for us, the symbol of divine charity. 
The Hearts of Jesus and Mary were two gates by which we 
entered into God’s love and heaven. I remember how im¬ 
pressed the Sisters were, especially Mother, who was certain 
our Lord revealed it to him.” 

"The Sacred Heart crowned with thorns,” said the little 
girl, clasping her hands. "What a wonderful coat of arms. I 
would love to see it. I’m sure your Mother was right, Aunt 
Francon. Only Jesus could have told the Bishop about that.” 

"The holy Bishop is like our Lord in many ways, for he is 
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always helping people, blessing them. He taught his Sisters to 
live Jesus in all their work and acts. But like our Lord he 
was blamed and falsely accused by people who should have 
known better. There was a lot of talk going around about 
the Visitation. Some critics said it was not only silly but 
wrong to start a community where the nuns went out of their 
convent to tend the sick and where they had such a mild rule. 
So there were lots of complaints, and that reminds me of one 
complant that was quite different from the rest. You might 
say it was a compliment.” 

"Oh, do tell me about that, Aunt Francon,” begged Made¬ 
leine, "and then I’ll promise not to ask another question to¬ 
day.” 

"I remember the time the Bishop came to the convent to 
see Mother about the complaint of the old Baroness de Bon- 
villars, who had been paralyzed for many years and was so 
helpless she could not leave her chair. She said she watched 
the Sisters from her window as they hurried through the 
streets on their way to the sick but they never came to visit 
her. 'Alas’, she complained, of what use is my wealth to me 
since I am deprived of the happiness enjoyed by the poor of 
being visited by Mother de Chantal and her daughters!’” 

"That was nice,” cried Madeleine. 

"It pleased Mother very much and she set forth at once for 
the old lady’s home, taking one of the young Sisters with her. 
I went along, too, and I can still remember the look of joy 
on the old lady’s face when she saw us. She clasped her 
trembling hands and said quite distinctly: 'Our Lord has 
come with His holy servants to visit me.’ After that, Mother 
or some of the Sisters used to visit her daily and she treated 
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them with great respect. They loved her for her good heart 
and her great faith. After a while the old Baroness died and 
the Sisters were surprised to find that she had given most of 
her vast wealth to the Visitation in gratitude for their kindness 
to her. But it wasn’t long until the Bishop found out that her 
relatives were furious and were going to take legal steps to 
annul her will.” 

The Countess paused and a fond look rested on her lovely 
face. "Our dear Father has such a quaint way of saying things. 
He told the Sisters he was unwilling for his bees to dispute the 
goods of the world with the thrifty ants so he directed them 
to let the relatives keep the money. Of course, that news was 
quickly noised through Annecy and, you may be sure, it 
stopped all the wicked, foolish talk about the Visitation. By 
that single stroke he silenced the critics. He has the wisdom 
of heaven in his heart and tongue. 

"All that happened after we left the Gallery House and 
moved to a much larger place right in the center of town. 
The Sisters didn’t stay long in their first little home, not much 
more than two years. They found out as soon as they began 
visiting the sick that it was too far from town and besides, so 
many ladies wanted to join them that it became too small. So 
they sold it and bought a town house but, after two more years, 
they outgrew that. Then a kind friend gave them a large 
piece of property and they built their first convent. When they 
moved in early January, 1615, they had twenty-six members 
and some of them weren’t any older than I, for I was getting 
to be quite grown-up; I was sixteen.” 

"Didn’t you have to go to school, Aunt Francon?” 

The Countess laughed merrily. "I thought you weren’t go- 
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ing to ask any more questions. Of course, I went to school, 
cherie. I had my own special teacher, Sister Paul Hieronyme 
de Monthouz, before we even left the Gallery House. She was 
so small and had such a round, childish face that she looked 
like a girl herself and I loved her like a playmate. She was a 
very good teacher, though, and had a fine education. I 
learned a great deal from dear little Sister Paul and I am 
proud to claim the honor of being the first pupil of the 
Visitation.” 

"But I didn’t know the Sisters were teachers,” puzzled her 
niece. "I thought they took care of the poor.” 

"What a clever child you are,” smiled her aunt. "You are 
making me get ahead of my story. Shortly after the Sisters 
moved into their new convent a carriage stopped at the door 
one morning and four ladies, all dressed in black, stepped 
out. One of the ladies, Madame de Gouffier, explained that 
they were widows who had heard about the new congregation 
founded by Bishop de Sales and had journeyed the long way 
from Lyons to visit the convent. Mother was delighted and 
they were charmed by the warm welcome they received. She 
showed them the whole house, explained the order of exercises 
and introduced them to all the Sisters. They stayed for two 
weeks and the Bishop visited them every day, talking over 
their pious desire to become daughters of Holy Mary and lis¬ 
tening with a great deal of pleasure to their impressions of the 
congregation, for they praised everything they saw. When 
the time came to leave, Madame de Gouffier could not tear 
herself away, so she stayed on at the convent and in a short 
time received the novice’s habit and took the name of Sister 
Marie Elisabeth. 
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"The others went home to Lyons with their minds made up 
to start there a second Visitation convent. They bought a 
house and furnished it just like Annecy and, after everything 
was ready, they asked Mother to come to Lyons and help them 
start their convent. The Vicar General drove all the way to 
Annecy to bring back the Sisters in his carriage. Mother took 
Sister Elisabeth back with her, for she wanted to be one of 
the first, and three other Sisters. I went along, too, and Mother 
and I intended to come back by ourselves after she left things 
in running order. 

"But something happened then that neither Mother nor 
our holy Father ever dreamed of—the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Lyons was alarmed at the idea of Sisters going out and visit¬ 
ing the sick. He thought they should remain cloistered and 
never leave their convent. So he forbade the Sisters to visit the 
sick. This upset Mother very much and she wrote to Bishop de 
Sales, who came at once to Lyons. They talked everything 
over and both were of the same mind. They clung to their 
simple little congregation without cloister, without solemn 
vows, just living in prayer and humility and pouring out its 
heart in works of charity. Oh, it was hard for them to give up 
their plan for the daughters of Holy Mary but the Cardinal 
would not relent, though many conferences were held then 
and later at Annecy. So in the end, our saintly Bishop with his 
gentle, humble spirit, bowed to the Cardinal’s wishes. And 
that is how the Visitation Sisters gave up visiting the sick and 
became a cloistered Order, never leaving the convent except to 
found new communities.” 

"That must have made the Sisters feel very bad,” said 
Madeleine. 
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"Only at first, until they got used to the change,” replied 
the Countess. "Then they decided that like Mary in the 
Gospel they had chosen the better part when they gave up the 
life of Marthas and devoted themselves to prayer and adora¬ 
tion. And now,” concluded Aunt Francon, taking her by the 
hand, "I think we have talked long enough, so let us go for a 
boat ride on the moat and then you may feed the swans.” 
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In Uncle Antoine’s castle there were many 
family portraits: bearded old men, some frowning; hand¬ 
some young chevaliers with bright swords; and all sorts of 
ladies, elderly ones with haughty faces, smiling young ladies, 
some very pretty. But there was a certain picture that fas¬ 
cinated Madeleine, a new one that hung over the fireplace in 
her Aunt Francon’s boudoir. It was the portrait of a beautiful 
girl with lovely dark hair and gentle serious eyes, and standing 
by her side a fair-haired youth in the uniform of a Savoyard 
officer. Their hands were clasped and she wore a wedding ring, 
though she seemed scarcely more than a child. 

One day when her mother and the Countess were busy in an 
adjoining room, Madeleine was standing looking up at the 
portrait. It was a bright, sunny day and never before had the 
painting appeared so clear. The figures seemed to be al¬ 
most breathing, the blue eyes of the boyish officer were gazing 
fondly at his young wife and he was smiling. But Madeleine 
felt as though the girl in the picture was looking right at her, 
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as though she were ready to say something to her—something 
very kind and amiable. 

She heard a step behind her and there was Uncle Antoine, 
his beard pointed like a dagger, a large plumed hat in his 
hand; his great leather boots were polished like mirrors. Her 
uncle always made a fine appearance and wanted the 
Countess to look her best, too. He delighted in showering her 
with jewels and trinkets and Paris gowns. 

"Ah, ma petite, I see you are admiring the picture,” he 
said. "That is your Aunt Francon’s sister and her hus¬ 
band.” 

"Marie-Aimee,” cried Madeleine happily. "Oh, isn’t she 
beautiful, Uncle? When is she coming here for a visit? I would 
love to see her. I almost feel that I know her.” 

Uncle Antoine’s smile became very tender. He took her by 
the hand. "Come, cherie, let us go for a little stroll out in the 
glorious sunlight.” 

Madeleine thought it was strange that Uncle Antoine did 
not answer her but she was happy to walk with him. It was a 
gay day, the winds were whipping around the old castle, as if 
they were holiday makers, dancing and chasing each other. 
Blossoms were flying, white clouds sailing over the blue sky. 
And the bright beautiful sun was pouring its warm, caressing 
rays down on the green earth. 

Her uncle walked along until he came to a rustic bench. It 
was an enchanting spot; a little brook, its waters all silvery, 
foamed over its stony bed. There were several large chestnut 
trees and birds were flitting through the branches, sometimes 
stopping to warble their sweet tones. 

Uncle Antoine drew her to a seat beside him; his face was 
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still wearing that same tender smile as when he looked at the 
picture of Marie-Aimee. Madeleine thought there was some¬ 
thing sad about it. "Everything is very lovely today,” he said. 
"This is the creation of God and above in heaven is the Good 
God looking down on us and loving us.” 

Madeleine had never heard her uncle speak in this manner. 
His voice sounded more like a holy priest than a royal 
cavalier. "Away beyond that sun and sky, He lives in 
heaven, the place where every one is happy and no one dies or 
suffers or falls sick.” Madeleine nodded her head, though she 
was mystified by her uncle. He placed a gentle hand on her 
head. "Marie-Aimee will never come to Alonne, dear child. 
She lives in heaven with God—and is happy forever there.” 

So that was why her uncle did not answer right away. He 
was so kind he wanted her to understand that Marie-Aimee 
was happy ever though she was dead. "I am very glad you did 
not ask your Aunt Francon about the picture,” he went on. 
"She still grieves for her sister.” 

In that quiet spot Uncle Antoine told her the story of 
Marie-Aimee, but not all of it, for she was too young to under¬ 
stand. Later she learned all the details of Marie-Aimee’s 
death. It was sad but beautiful and tender like the story of our 
Lord’s life or His Blessed Mother, sad and lovely at the same 
time. Only when she was older could Madeleine fully ap¬ 
preciate it. 

Marie-Aimee and Bernard were married very young and 
were deeply attached to each other. In 1617, she was about 
to become a mother for the first time when war was resumed 
between France and Spain and her husband was ordered to 
lead his regiment into Piedmont. In grief and anxiety she ac- 
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companied him part of the way. Never before, when he left 
with his regiment, had she felt so great a weight on her loving 
little heart. It was like a great cold stone crushing every bit of 
life within her. She could not tear herself away from him. But 
at last the moment came. They clung to each other in a long 
farewell embrace and wept so bitterly as to draw tears from the 
eyes of all who saw them. Then Bernard ran from her, leaped 
on his horse and, without looking back, galloped down the 
road. 

Marie-Aimee did not return to her chateau but hurried to 
the comforting arms of her mother in the convent at Annecy. 
Poor little wife, she had a presentiment of her husband’s tragic 
end. The grief that rent her heart, watching him disappear 
around a bend in the highway, listening to the hoof-beats fade, 
was prophetic. In little more than three weeks a courier ar¬ 
rived from the camp with the news that Bernard had died 
from an illness before a shot had been fired. 

Bishop de Sales, first to receive the news of his young 
brother’s death, was shocked and grief-stricken. Now he had 
to acquaint Mother de Chantal and the widow. He dreaded 
this sorrowful task and walked the floor all night, praying 
for strength. Marie-Aimee was like a daughter to him and he 
feared the effect of the tragic message because of her delicate 
condition. When the time came, he tried to prepare her by 
speaking words of religious consolation, but the poor wife, 
reading tragedy in his kind eyes, knew the truth. When she 
asked him if Bernard were no more, he only wept. 

Marie-Aimee cared no more about anything. She remained 
in the convent, never going out. She prayed over and over 
again that she might have fortitude to bear this sword which 
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pierced her gentle heart. Her baby arrived prematurely, 
lived only long enough to be baptized by her mother and 
expired in her arms. When she asked what had happened, her 
mother told her that her son had gone quickly to the angels. 
Marie-Aimee spoke softly: "Now I have nothing more to live 
for. Our Lord must want me.” 

Marie-Aimee was dying, but such a death that the Sisters 
knew they were watching a saint expire within the convent 
walls. After she received Extreme Unction from her beloved 
brother-in-law, she turned to her mother to ask a last request. 
She wanted to become a member of the Visitation. Death 
waited until she was clothed in the novice’s habit and pro¬ 
nounced the vows. With the holy name of Jesus, repeated 
over and over, she died. It was' September 7, 16x7, and she 
was twenty-one. 

From all over Annecy the people flocked to the convent to 
look on the sweet, tranquil face of Marie-Aimee. Some 
touched rosaries to her hand, for she was considered a saint. 
Thus ended the short and beautiful life of Mother de Chantal’s 
eldest daughter. 

Ah, no, Madeleine would never meet Marie-Aim^e but it 
was only a few weeks later when a message came to Cusy that 
thrilled the child: Mother de Chantal was coming to Alonne! 
The famous nun was on her way to found another convent, 
this time at Dijon. She would stop on the way with several 
Sisters for a visit with her daughter. 

The meeting with Mother de Chantal made a very deep im¬ 
pression on Madeleine. Though she was only fifty, the little 
girl thought that she was quite elderly, as children do. Yet 
despite the lines that time and experience had etched in her 
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face, Madeleine could see the likeness to the beautiful young 
girl in the painting: the dark, arresting eyes, the symmetrical 
features were the same, though the softness of the daughter’s 
expression was replaced by firmness in the mother. Her man¬ 
ner was definite, her voice decisive and her words concise. 
Madeleine noticed that people always listened attentively to 
everything the nun said. She was always the center of interest, 
though never intentionally, for she was most unstudied in all 
she said and did. But she was so strong a character, had such 
an inner fire, that people leaned upon her or drew near to 
warm their tepid spirits. Young as she was, the little girl 
realized that Mother de Chantal had a very powerful person¬ 
ality yet this almost fierce dominance was always controlled. 
She was that rare combination of strength and sweetness in 
perfect balance. Of course, all this was only vaguely under¬ 
stood by her juvenile mind but the experience of listening, 
watching and talking to this illustrious character was unfor¬ 
gettable, even to a child of eleven. 

Madeleine liked all the nuns with Mother de Chantal, but 
there was one she liked the most, a brown-faced, brown-eyed 
little woman, Sister Anne Marie Rosset. She was like a quick 
little bird in her movements, and sometimes she would 
give Madeleine a bright little smile, other times she would 
not seem to see her. When meal times came they had to find 
her, generally in the chapel, praying. She did not seem to 
know what hour it was. Once she playfully patted Madeleine’s 
cheek. 'You are a holy innocent,” she cried, "yes, a holy 
innocent." 

Madeleine laughed at that. It was the first time any one had 
called her such a nice name. Her mother never called her 
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that! She was always taking her to task for being such a wilful 
little creature. She laughed so merrily that the Sister smiled 
at her and said: "Angels laugh like that in heaven. Oh, how 
delightful to live in the land of such laughter.” 

Mother de Chantal often spoke to her but not like Sister 
Anne Marie. She asked her about her studies and when Aunt 
Francon told her that Madeleine was the brightest child in 
Burgundy and could even read Latin, she began talking about 
knowledge and how wonderful it was but only when based on 
God’s love. That was the way Mother de Chantal was; every 
one wanted to hear her and afterwards say how wise, how 
holy she was. 

Madeleine learned a lot about the Visitation Order, for 
Mother de Chantal conversed with Aunt Francon about the 
convents. The little foundation in Annecy was gradually 
spreading over Savoy and France. Already there were convents 
in Grenoble, Bourges, Lyons, Moulins, Nevers, Orleans and 
Paris. Dijon would be next. Mother de Chantal was especially 
pleased at the requests for the Visitation that had come from 
Dijon, for that was the place of her birth, the place where she 
had first met the blessed Father. There was much sentiment 
connected with the old Burgundian city. 

Mother de Chantal had remained three years in the great 
city of Paris. That was the last place she had seen Bishop de 
Sales. He had gone there early in 1619 in the suite of the 
Prince-Cardinal of Savoy and was only in the city a short 
time when he wrote to Mother de Chantal to join him as he 
had a chance to establish another house for the Visitation. She 
arrived in April. Their first home was a small one. On May 1, 
the Bishop presided at the installation, preached and es- 
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tablished the enclosure. Very soon he would have to return to 
Savoy, but before that day he placed the spiritual care of the 
community in the hands of a very holy priest, Vincent de Paul. 
All Paris was talking about this priest, his immense labors 
for the poor, his ideas for reaching out and taking care of the 
body as well as the soul. He was on fire to save the wretched 
for the Kingdom of God. 

Under Mother de Chantal’s direction, her establishment 
flourished at Paris. The small house, where they lived in 
poverty, was replaced by a large convent with nineteen pro¬ 
fessed Sisters besides the novices. It was adequately furnished 
and equipped and there were no debts. On her way to Dijon 
she stopped to visit the convents at Orleans, Bourges, Nevers 
and Moulins. 

Much of this conversation about convents had little interest 
for Madeleine but she was engrossed with the talk about 
Celse Benigne, Mother de Chantal’s only son. The little girl 
often heard the Countess and her mother discuss Celse, the 
delight and torment of his mother. He had become an 
enviable figure at the court in Paris. By nature he was like 
Francon; both were fond of amusements, pleasures, both were 
daring in spirit. In Celse there was a bold, reckless strain that 
his sister lacked but neither was like the beloved, gentle 
Marie-Aimee nor that darling small angel, Charlotte. 

Celse was the admiration of the ladies at Court; he was the 
perfect chevalier, handsome, witty, noble and possessed of 
dauntless courage. Like his father, the young Baron was a re¬ 
markable swordsman. He was continually fighting duels. His 
nature was so generous that he would rush to the assistance of 
every friend. His extravagance was natural to him. Some of his 
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adventures led to serious results and if he were not the Baron 
de Chantal with powerful friends, he might have suffered 
severe legal penalties. His escapades frequently became public 
gossip but none could say he had ever done anything paltry or 
mean. His faults were those of rashness and magnanimity. 

His mother was fearful that some day she would receive the 
news that he had been killed in a duel. Yet with all his weak¬ 
nesses, Celse was lovable. His instincts were kindly, his man¬ 
ner chivalrous. He was not only a perfect swordsman but a 
man of keen intelligence. Though a worldly person, he had 
the inborn faith of his ancestors. Poor mother, how her heart 
would expand at hearing of his good deeds and grow cold 
when he shocked Paris with some mad prank. 

Celse was twenty-six, and Mother de Chantal had been 
seeking a suitable wife for him. Now she had great news for 
Francon: at last she had discovered die perfect alliance. "Oh, 
tell me,” exclaimed the Countess, her face alight with pleasure 
at this announcement. "Is she young, is she beautiful, is she 
rich? Celse will need that trinity to make him change his 
manner of life.” 

"She is very young, not yet eighteen,” said Madame de 
Chantal. 

"That is well. A man should marry younger than himself. 
Better for him and better for his wife. My dear Antoine is the 
best husband in the world. In an older man there is a touch of 
the father and protector. And now please go on, Mother.” 

"She is wealthy, very wealthy.” 

"That’s perfect,” laughed Francon, "Celse always needs 
money. If you had not managed his estates, I believe they 
would be lost to him.” 
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"And she has a beauty that exceeds the physical," went on 
Mother de Chantal. "She is one of the most charming girls in 
Paris. Her disposition is so sweet that everyone speaks of her 
as an angel." 

Francon clapped her hands joyously. "Oh, Mother, there is 
no one like you for settling your children’s affairs. A sweet 
and charming girl, that is exactly the wife Celse needs. He 
will not wish to offend or hurt her in any way, for he is gentle 
at heart and will want to please such a lovable person. And 
now tell me the name of this darling." 

"She is Marie de Coulanges, daughter of Lord de la Tour- 
Coulanges, councillor of state and secretary of the exchequer." 

"How marvelous! When will this marriage take place? 
We must have our dear Bishop to perform it." 

"I am afraid it will take some time," said Mother de 
Chantal candidly. "Your brother does not know as yet that I 
have been making preliminary steps to bring it about." 

"I hope they will be successful," said Francon. 

Her mother sighed deeply. "I have prayed over the matter, 
dear daughter. I am sure God will answer my prayers." 

Francon lost her merry spirits as she saw a worried ex¬ 
pression cross her mother’s face. Celse was her son, her flesh 
and blood. His very defects made her love him all the more. 
He had always been a difficult child. Francon too, was 
difficult in some ways, but she was a girl. The mother doubted 
whether her heart could have borne the strain if Francon had 
been a son instead of a daughter. Her two amiable, pliant 
children God had taken from this world. 

When the time came for Mother de Chantal’s departure, 
the Countess questioned her more minutely about the financial 
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arrangement that had been made for opening the Dijon con¬ 
vent. The daughter had a conviction that her mother, always 
so completely forgetful of self, was relying solely on Divine 
Providence for the means to establish the Visitation at Dijon, 
the place so dear to her heart. 

' God will provide, dear Francon,” she said. "Our blessed 
Father teaches us that God inspires us to do things without 
revealing the means by which they shall be brought to pass.” 

The Countess looked very tenderly at her. "Ah, with such a 
philosophy, who could falter? Madeleine, please go to the 
drawer of my desk and bring me the money.” 

Her niece saw with astonishment that the drawer was filled 
with gold pieces. She gave them to the Countess, who pressed 
them on her mother. "Dear generous heart,” cried Mother de 
Chantal, her face flushing with pleasure. "But I can’t take 
this money. I shall never take any money from my children.” 

"I wish you would,” insisted Francon. "I shall only spend it 
on those frivolous things you despise so.” 

"Keep your eyes on heaven, dear child,” said her mother, 
who still refused to accept the gold. 

When the carriage drove up to take the Sisters to Dijon, 
Mother de Chantal embraced her daughter, then turning, she 
cupped Madeleine’s face in her hands. "Some day, my angel, 
you will be with me.” 

"What did she mean, Aunt Francon?” asked the little girl 
when the carriage drove away. 

The Countess laughed. "She meant that you will be a 
Visitation nun, little darling.” 

"No, I won’t,” cried Madeleine. "I’m going to marry a 
handsome cavalier and live in Paris. And I shall be a great 
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dancer and singer and wear beautiful clothes.” Aunt Francon 
hugged her to her heart. 

Madeleine did not forget her grandaunt when she returned 
to Cusy. Her childish mind had been captivated by the nun, 
though there was no thought in her small head of ever being 
a Sister. She was a romantic little soul and had been quite 
truthful when she told the Countess that she wanted to grow 
up like a princess in a fairy tale. But she was curious about 
Mother de Chantal, for it seemed very strange that this great 
nun with no money in her pocket would return all the shiny 
gold pieces to Aunt Francon. What did she mean by saying 
that God would provide? 

"Does God make money for holy people?” she asked her 
mother. 

"Of course not,” replied Madame de Cusy. "Wherever did 
you get such a queer notion?” 

Madeleine explained about Mother de Chantal setting off 
to start a convent in Dijon with no money and trusting in God 
to supply her. 

"Very holy people can do wonderful things,” her mother 
told her. "God does not give them money but He sends them 
favors. Somehow they succeed. God’s ways are mysterious. 
Mother de Chantal trusts in God. If God wants her to build a 
convent in Dijon, it shall be built.” 

Her daughter was not satisfied by these generalities, though 
she did not ask any more questions for a few days. But her 
mind was still deeply engrossed with Madame de Chantal. 
Finally she could be patient no longer, so she returned to her 
questioning. 

"Well then, my pet,” said her mother, "you shall hear the 
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latest news from Dijon and then you can see for yourself how 
God helps holy people.” 

Madeleine was pleased; now she would learn a great secret. 
She was studious by nature with a searching mind for one so 
young. It would be a wonderful discovery, finding out how one 
gets along without money. Rich people had lots of gold crowns * 
and could buy beautiful clothes, horses, carriages. Everything 
they wanted they could have but only because they had money. 
Poor people had nothing because they did not have money. 

Madeleine learned the story of the foundation of the 
Visitation Convent from her elders, bit by bit, as the news 
trickled in from Dijon. When Madame de Chantal arrived in 
the city of her birth everybody flocked to greet her. All the 
shops were closed and a holiday declared. The Sisters' carriage 
was surrounded by a surging crowd so they had to proceed 
very slowly. 

The first abode was a very little house rented by two poor 
girls who lived by doing needlework. Marie Bertot and Claire 
Parise had long dreamed of bringing the Daughters of 
Holy Mary to their city. Could anything be more unworldly? 
They were pious, but how could they succeed, since they 
scarcely had enough to live upon themselves? Perhaps because 
they were so young they went ahead with their great plan. 
They made an appeal to the Parliament of Dijon which, of 
course, was turned down. These girls were merely silly; let 
them go back to their needles. But they did not give up, in¬ 
stead they set out for distant Paris to see Louis XIII. 

Incredible though it was, they did see the King and ob¬ 
tained from him letters patent for the erection of the convent. 
This unsophisticated triumph of the poor girls nearly drove 
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the Parliament crazy. They evaded the issue. Of course they 
did not wish to merit the royal displeasure, so they referred 
the petitioners to the King’s officers. And the King’s officers 
neatly referred them to the mayor and councilmen of the city. 
These worthies demanded security of forty thousand livres. 
How could two penniless girls raise such a sum! 

They did not give up, for they trusted in God and so far He 
had worked miracles for them. So, to the amazement of the 
mayor and his council they gave their pledge to raise the re¬ 
quired amount. If the city officials were amazed at that, they 
were very soon astounded, for an elderly lady, who had known 
Madame de Chantal since she was a child, came forward with 
the required sum. She was Madame Le Grand, the widow of a 
former President of Parliament. 

That first night in the small rented house was memorable. 
When the city authorities came to pay their respects, a throng 
of simple villagers from the outskirts of Dijon surrounded the 
convent to bid Mother de Chantal welcome. She received them 
graciously and spoke to them in terms of affection. They fell 
on their knees, beseeching her blessing, and refused to leave 
until she gave it. 

Claire Parise, the young girl who had played such a singu¬ 
lar part in the foundation, was the first novice to be re¬ 
ceived. The second was the pious widow, Madame Le Grand, 
who was seventy-four. Very soon others followed, among 
them a relative of Mother de Chantal, the wealthy young 
noblewoman, Mademoiselle Jeanne-Marguerite de Berbisey. 
Wherever Mother de Chantal went, she found friends eager 
to help. She could inspire and touch hearts in a manner that 
was almost miraculous. 
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She had been in Dijon six months when she received a let¬ 
ter from Bishop de Sales, asking her to meet him in Lyons. 
He was on his way to Avignon in the suite of the Duke of 
Savoy. She immediately prepared to depart. How glad the 
holy Founder would be to learn that she was leaving Dijon 
with twelve novices, a large and beautiful convent, a chapel, 
choir and sacristy. Before departing, she sent for Mother Favre 
to take charge of the new convent. Had time permitted and if 
she could have followed the inclination of her maternal heart, 
she would have stopped at Alonne, for Francon was now the 
mother of a baby girl, who was called Gabrielle. 
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Little more than two months after Mother 
de Chantal left Dijon, Francon received news of a stunning 
and completely unexpected tragedy—the sudden death of 
Bishop de Sales at the Visitation Convent in Lyons on 
December 28, 1622, the festival of the Holy Innocents. 

Only the morning before, he had said Mass for the Sisters 
and given them Communion. That afternoon about two 
o’clock, he was seized with apoplexy and thirty hours later he 
was gone. Strange though it seemed for such an illustrious 
churchman and noble, he had died in the gardener’s cottage 
on the convent grounds. When he came to Lyons the 
Lieutenant of the Province, Monsieur Ollier, had offered him 
half his mansion, deeming it an honor to have the saintly 
Bishop of Geneva for his guest. But with characteristic 
simplicity, De Sales had graciously declined, choosing instead 
the humble quarters where he could be near his dear daugh¬ 
ters. 

Paralyzed in every limb, he was sunk in a deep coma from 
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which the attending physicians sought to rouse him by apply¬ 
ing heated irons to his body, thereby causing excruciating 
torture. Despite his sufferings, he received the last sacraments 
with holy fervor, repeating over and over: "God’s will be 
done. Jesus, my God and my all.” As the end drew near, a 
sweet serenity appeared on his face. 

In due time, Francon received a long letter from her mother 
which gave her a very complete and vivid account of the 
circumstances stirrounding the closing weeks of the well¬ 
loved Father’s life. 

She wrote: "I arrived at Lyons at the end of October and 
there found our Blessed Father, who merely passed through in 
company with the Cardinal of Savoy, to Avignon; so that we 
had no leisure to speak to each other. However, he directed 
me to visit the convents of Montferrand and Saint-Ftienne, 
which I did. When I returned to Lyons about the commence¬ 
ment of December, our Blessed Father had already arrived; 
the king and the two queens were there, as well as the Cardinal 
of Savoy. So great a number of the nobility had recourse to our 
Blessed Father as to an oracle, that we had not even a quarter 
of an hour to speak: I had, however, a great desire to converse 
with him, not having seen him for three years and a half; 
moreover I had several questions to ask him respecting the 
institute. 

"Being one day disengaged from his other business he sent 
for me to the parlor and said: 'We have now a few hours to 
ourselves; let us finish the business of our Congregation. Oh, 
how I do love our little institute, because God is so loved in 
it!’ We were four hours together conversing on different mat¬ 
ters which we were to insert in the Book of Customs. After 
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this interview I left Lyons with his benediction, hoping to see 
him again soon at Annecy, and went to our convent at 
Grenoble. I arrived there a few days before the festival of the 
Nativity of our Lord. 

"It happened that on the festival of the Holy Innocents, 
while engaged in prayer for our Blessed Father, I heard a very 
distinct voice, which said to me, ’He is no more.’ 'No, my 
God,’ I replied, 'he is no more; he lives no more but it is Thou 
Who art and Who livest in him.’ For I did regard these words, 
'he is no more,’ as signifying the perfection of transformation 
into God whereat I believed this holy man had arrived. 

"But in truth, dearest Francon, it was a warning that he 
was no longer on earth and after reflecting on these words, I 
imagined it might possibly be a warning of his death. But as 
we are ever unwilling to persuade ourselves of the truth of 
that which we fear, I would in no way indulge such a thought 
and left quite joyously for Belley. When I arrived there, two 
days before the festival of the Epiphany, this dear community 
was already aware that we had lost our Holy Father. But our 
beloved Sister Marie Madeleine, the superior, warned her 
daughters not to evince their sorrow in my presence and I 
spent that day and the vigil of the Epiphany in happy 
tranquillity. 

"On the festival, the Capuchin Fathers came to see me and 
I expressed my astonishment at not having had any intel¬ 
ligence of our Blessed Father. M. Michel Favre, who as you 
know has been my confessor for many years, had been in¬ 
formed of the decease of our Blessed Father but was solicitous 
that the news should not reach me, and replied that he had 
just heard that he had been taken ill at Lyons. Whereon I 
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replied in that case I would set off on my way thither the next 
day. Then the good M. Favre broke the sad tidings to me, say¬ 
ing: 'We must, dear mother, will what God wills; be then so 
obliging as to read this letter/ And he placed in my hand one 
that the Bishop of Geneva, brother and successor to our 
Blessed Father, had written to him. 

"My heart palpitated exceedingly. I threw myself on God 
and His holy will, convinced that this letter conveyed some 
melancholy intelligence. I understood now the sense of the 
words that I had heard at Grenoble: He is no more; a truth 
on which I was enlightened on reading this blessed letter. 
I threw myself on my knees in adoration of the Divine 
Providence. I wept the whole of that day and night until 
after communion, yet my grief was exceedingly calm and I 
resigned myself with great tranquillity to the Divine will. For 
God vouchsafed me much light on the gifts and graces 
which the Divine Majesty had conferred on our Father and 
also a great desire on my part to live as this holy man of God 
had directed me. 

"When he was on earth, what love he had for us! What de¬ 
sire for our perfection and advancement! How sweetly he 
stirred up our hearts! How many holy instructions he gave 
us! But you remember how he used to say: 'I cannot give per¬ 
fection, each one must labor to do her own part and 
respond to grace/ Now there is no doubt that he still helps us 
from heaven, where his credit is so great. He sees our 
necessities in God and therefore he will obtain for us in his 
goodness the graces which will be requisite for us to do our 
duty, if we betake ourselves in full confidence to him. 

"Do you remember at your marriage when he quoted the 
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words of the Holy Virgin at the marriage of Cana, 'Whatso¬ 
ever He shall say to you do ye/ Hereby showing us that we 
cannot honor her more than by doing what her Divine Son 
has told us. And I say to you, my dear daughter, if you would 
honor and gladden our Blessed Father do what he has told 
you, imitate him and practise his holy teachings. 

"Sister Marie-Aimee de Blonay, our superior at Lyons, 
tells me that a little time before his death she asked him: 'My 
Lord, what is it that you wish should remain most deeply 
engraved in our heart?’ He answered her: 'I have already 
said it so often: "Ask for nothing, refuse nothing.’” His last 
words were: 'It is growing late, the day is already far spent.’ 
Then he added: 'My God, come to me or command that I go 
to Thee: draw me from this valley of tears and I shall run to 
the odor of they ointments.’ 

"Ah, my Francon, how chequered is this life! When we 
think to do one thing, we have to do another. The great hap¬ 
piness is in doing all for God and in fulfilling His holy will. 
Time passes, the years come to an end and we pass and come 
to an end with them. Nothing in this world is permanent 
and lasting but the Word of God. Alas, we know not the hour 
when we shall hear the trumpet which will call us to give 
back our soul to Him Who has given it to us in keeping. We 
run to our end as the waters run and return to the sea, which 
is their end and the place of their center where they stop. Ah, 
perhaps we have but a day or even an hour, a moment; that is 
in the eternal decrees of God Who had numbered our days, 
Who knows what He will give us and how long is needed for 
us to save our souls and reach the perfection to which He 
calls us. Oh, what are we doing in this life, my dear daugh- 
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ter? I can assure you that I never had so clear a view of the 
goodness and beauty of death as I have now. 

"If we could hear our Blessed Father’s sweet and amiable 
words, he would say to us, 'My dearly beloved, I beseech 
you to consider that I am in the place which I so much de¬ 
sired, where I am consoled for all my past labors, which 
merited for me the glory of immortality.’ Comfort your heart, 
I entreat you, and abide steadfast in the arms of God. I hope to 
have the consolation of seeing you, my good son Antoine and 
dear Gabrielle this year. 

"Goodbye, my dearest daughter.” 

Francois de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, was gone from this 
world. His body rested on its bier, the hands folded, clasping 
the crucifix. The benevolent eyes which had looked so 
kindly at every one were closed. The lips which had so 
beautifully expounded the Christian life were stilled. Though 
death had been agonizing, his face was calm. 

People thronged to gaze upon him, to touch their rosaries to 
his hand; already he was proclaimed the holy one, the saint of 
God. The news spread swiftly out from Lyons through Europe, 
crossed the channel into distant England. Throughout 
Christendom his death was mourned. In Paris, Vincent de 
Paul described him as another Christ. "He was the truest, the 
most faithful likeness of the Saviour that appeared in our 
times.” 

The saint had exhausted himself for Christ. Early in his 
career he had resolved never to waste a single moment, time 
for him was the golden coin of God’s love. Wherever he went 
he was surrounded by admiring crowds, thirsting to hear the 
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gentle wisdom of Christian love continually on his lips. His 
correspondence with pious people was immense. Their letters 
came not only from Savoy and France but Spain and Italy. He 
was the theologian of love. His writings were read by thou¬ 
sands, for he was a classical author as well as an orator. His 
Introduction to the Devout Life had inspired many souls to 
devote themselves to the service of God and their neighbor. 
He wrote his famous Treatise on the Love of God expressly 
for Mother de Chantal and her daughters of the Visitation. 
His tender, generous nature was raised to supernatural 
heights by his great love of our Lord. He founded with 
Mother de Chantal the Visitation Sisters. When he died, 
twelve years later, there were already thirteen convents. In the 
midst of these endless tasks, he was suddenly taken from the 
world, worn out by the immensity of his labors. He lived and 
died for love of Christ. 

There was a popular clamor to retain his body in Lyons. 
Since God had permitted him to die in that city, it was only 
proper that the honor of keeping his holy relics belonged to 
Lyons. Mother de Chantal was alarmed at this news. Annecy 
was the shrine for the saint. The Founder’s will directed that 
he be buried there in the church of the first Visitation con¬ 
vent. Not without difficulty did the authorities at Lyons re¬ 
linquish the body of the saint, Monsieur Ollier even detained 
the litter on which the remains were being hurried from the 
city. At last Lyons yielded; it compromised by keeping his 
heart. 

Back at Annecy Mother de Chantal spent the next months 
in preparing a tomb worthy of the blessed Father. The huge 
task of collecting his letters, manscripts, sermons and un- 
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published works fell upon her. In the spirit of reverent af¬ 
fection, she began this work, knowing that though the blessed 
Father was gone, his name would be imperishable, that on 
through the centuries he would live in the Visitation. She was 
consoled that in heaven he smiled down on his daughters. 
Though grief tore her heart, the peace of his gentle blessing 
would be always with her. 
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It was June, 1624, and Madeleine was thrilled at the 
approaching marriage of her aunt Francon’s brother, that 
wonderful Celse Benigne. She was thirteen now and her 
head was filled with romance. From all accounts she had 
heard of his daring, Celse was the beau chevalier, representing 
the glorious traditions of the past, the flower of knighthood. 

She could hardly await the return of the Count and Count¬ 
ess from Paris to hear the details of this brilliant wedding. 
Uncle Antoine knew all the great men at Court and he would 
give her a faithful picture of the King and Cardinal de Riche¬ 
lieu, his prime minister, the dukes and marshals. Aunt Francon 
would describe the lovely ladies and their gowns. Perhaps 
Mother de Chantal would be there, for she had selected Marie 
de Coulanges for her son’s wife and loved Celse so much. 
Aunt Francon said she would not attend because she felt that 
as a religious and foundress of an order it would give a poor 
example. If her children needed her, she would rush to them 
but in this case Mother de Chantal did not consider it proper 
to leave the cloister. However, both the Count and Countess 
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thought she might change her mind since Celse was begging 
her to come as were his bride and her parents. So perhaps she 
would relent. Uncle Antoine was of the opinion that her 
attendance at the wedding would help, not hinder the sister¬ 
hood, since Mother de Chantal knew so many of the great 
people of Paris. The court would be honored by her presence. 

Madeleine had been so impressed by Mother de Chantal 
when she visited Aunt Francon and had heard so much 
about her that she considered her the most wonderful person 
she had ever met. She was proud to think that the famous 
nun was her grandaunt, though they were related only by 
marriage. So the very first question she asked when her uncle 
and aunt returned from Paris was: "Did Mother de Chantal 
change her mind? Did she go to the wedding?" 

She was not surprised to learn that the Mother had not left 
the cloister at Annecy. The marriage had been a brilliant and 
marvelous affair. It was held at the Church of the Minims and 
the bride’s brother, Christophe de Coulanges, the Abbot of 
Livry, performed the ceremony. Not only was the church 
filled with notables but for blocks around a great crowd 
was assembled. 

"The bride was lovely, beautiful," said Aunt Francon. "In 
all Paris there is not a sweeter girl. Oh, how she loves our 
Celse! Her eyes were beaming with happiness as they 
walked down the aisle together. She is so proud of him." 

Uncle Antoine laughed at this remark. "There were several 
fair ladies whose eyes were not beaming with love. They 
envied little Marie for taking the prize catch—the hand¬ 
some Baron de Chantal, so gay, so brave." 
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"Oh, I wish they would come to Alonne,” sighed Madel¬ 
eine. "Aunt Francon, can’t you persuade them?” 

Smiling, the Countess shook her head. "It’s scarcely pos¬ 
sible, cherie. They belong to the Court, to Paris. We shall 
have to go there to see them. And when you are a little older, 
we shall take you to Paris some fine day.” 

Madeleine clapped her hands for joy and danced around 
the room. "Oh, to see Paris and meet all the great people! 
Please let us go next year and take Mother de Chantal with 
us.” 

"Mother does not care for courts. She keeps her eyes 
fastened on heaven,” the Countess reminded her. "She is 
always warning us against worldly amusements. She does 
not like jewels, adornments, pleasures.” 

"Our dear Mother is a saint,” put in the Count. "She has a 
warm, maternal heart and prays constantly for her children. 
She fears that life in the world has great dangers.” 

Aunt Francon’s animated face became serious. "She worries 
always about Celse and his duels and scrapes. Now she must 
be contented with Celse married to such a charming bride; he 
will have to stop his crazy antics.” 

"I am sure that he will,” said Uncle Antoine. "His mother’s 
prayers will be answered, for God could not refuse such a 
holy person.” 

"Oh, how her heart would tremble and grow faint,” re¬ 
called his wife. "She was so terrified that Celse might be killed 
in some duel and his soul would be lost. Now she can have 
some peace of soul in the quiet of the convent.” 

“ 'Peace of soul in the quiet of the convent,’ what a pretty 
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saying, Aunt Francon,” said Madeleine with delight. “I am 
so glad that now Mother de Chantal can be happy.” 

Time slipped by. Madeleine was growing up. The 
Toulongeons’ little Gabrielle was four; her brother, Francois, 
would soon be three. Madeleine, who often came to Alonne, 
was grieved to learn that Uncle Celse had resumed his 
mad and foolish way of life. She could not understand why 
he had not improved nor how the prayers of such a mother 
were not answered. 

"If I could see him,” she cried one night to her uncle, "I 
would tell him he is making his mother suffer.” 

"Ah, but his mother doesn’t blame him, my child,” said the 
Count fondly. "She always says he is enticed by his friends 
and there is some truth in that, for Celse has an exaggerated 
notion of honor. The Church forbids her sons to fight duels 
and now that the Cardinal has made the State laws so 
stringent, I greatly fear that our kinsman may get into serious 
trouble.” 

"That would be a dreadful blow to poor Mother de 
Chantal. Can’t you persuade him to stop, uncle?” 

Uncle Antoine shook his head. "Paris teems with 
vainglorious fools and duelling is on the increase, despite 
Richelieu’s efforts to stamp it out. I agree with him that France 
needs her brave men to fight her battles, not spill their blood 
on the streets of Paris.” 

The gossip of the court reached Alonne. The King was 
completely under the influence of that astute statesman, 
Cardinal de Richelieu, who had now risen to prime minister. 
Several of Baron de Chantal’s closest friends were among his 
political foes and he was relentless towards all who dared op- 
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pose his policy. But it was to be hoped that Celse would 
abandon his reckless ways, for he was now the father of an 
infant daughter, born on February 5, 1626, and baptized 
Marie for her mother. 

Then one spring day in 1627, the crushing blow fell. 
Madeleine would never forget the look on her uncle’s face as 
he galloped off on his swiftest mount to Paris, there to in¬ 
tercede with Louis XIII for his brother-in-law, nor the sight 
of her aunt’s despairing grief. She helped her dry her eyes 
and listened while she poured forth the whole scandalous 
story, for the telling of it seemed to bring relief to her pent-up 
emotions. 

On Easter Sunday morning Celse Benigne attended a very 
early Mass at the Church of the Minims with his wife and her 
family. He had received Communion and was returning to his 
place when a footman silently entered the church and whis¬ 
pered to him that his friend, Boutteville de Montmorency, 
was waiting at the gate of Saint-Antoine. He was fighting a 
duel with Pont-Gibaud of the house of Lude and needed 
Chantal for his second. 

The Baron hurried from the church and without stopping 
even to change his velvet slippers, rushed to the rendezvous. 
Pont-Gibaud was slain in the duel and although Chantal 
had served only as second, he was considered as guilty as the 
impious slayer who had desecrated the day of the Risen Lord 
with murder. All Paris rang with the scandal, preachers de¬ 
nounced it from their pulpits, the King was outraged and 
Richelieu ordered Montmorency to be arrested and beheaded. 
It seemed almost certain that his friends Baron de Chantal 
and the Marquis de Toiras would be next. Already another of 
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their intimates, Henri de Talleyrand, Marquis de Chalais 
and natural son of Henry IV, had been executed for con¬ 
spiracy. Certainly, Richelieu used that friendship to discredit 
Chantal with the King, although Louis was partial to Celse 
Benigne. However, as the Count de Toulongeon was to learn, 
the wily Cardinal finally turned the King against his favorite 
by telling him that Baron de Chantal laughed at every one, 
including His Royal Majesty. The Baron was doomed; of¬ 
ficers were searching for him. 

"Oh, what a cross for your poor Mother to bear,” cried 
Madeleine, "but God will help her.” 

"She is resigned. She will go to the place of execution with 
him,” sighed Aunt Francon. 

Oh, how terrible, the saintly nun walking through the 
streets of Paris surrounded by the curious mob! Madeleine 
tried to blot from her mind this dreadful picture. How the 
poor Mother’s heart would shatter when her son’s head 
rolled on the ground. 

"No, no, it can never be,” she piteously exclaimed. "God 
will never permit it.” 

While Uncle Antoine was away, she stayed at Alonne, 
trying to encourage her aunt to hope for the best. But when 
the Count returned, she knew by his drawn face and 
heavy step that he had failed. He went to his wife’s room 
and they talked together for a long time. When he came out, 
Madeleine hurried to him. "Please, uncle, has something 
terrible happened?” 

“Madeleine, you are like one of us. I am going to tell you 
something you must never reveal.” 

"Dear Uncle Antoine, you can trust me. I swear it!” 
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"I talked to the King. It was useless. If the Baron is found 
and arrested, he will surely be brought to trial. That means 
execution/’ He came closer and dropped his voice. "I have 
talked to his friends; they are getting him out of Paris. He is 
coming here to Alonne.” 

Madeleine met her hero, Celse. Not in his shining armor on 
a prancing horse, sword in hand, but disguised in poor clothes, 
no sword other than the sword of the executioner, hanging 
over his head. Yet, despite his weary, dangerous journey, 
there was a mocking gaiety in his manner, a dauntless swing to 
his walk. 

As long as Celse was a refugee from justice, the dread of 
execution was ever present. Then, suddenly, tremendous news 
burst upon the country. England had declared war on France 
and was planning to invade the French coast to rescue the 
Protestants of La Rochelle from the siege Richelieu had 
thrown around that strategic city. Long had the master states¬ 
man recognized that the Huguenots consitituted an empire 
within an empire. Under the leadership of the Duke of 
Buckingham, the enemy was fitting out an expedition to sail 
from Portsmouth. If successful, England would not only 
have a foothold in France but all over the nation civil strife 
would rage, for this was a religious war. La Rochelle must not 
be left open to the entrance of the English. The fate of France 
was in the balance. 

The serious crisis made political intrigue of minor impor¬ 
tance—duels and executions were forgotten in the patriotic 
call to arms. The Marquis de Toiras was in command of the 
armed forces setting out to surprise the British on the Isle of 
Rhe, where the fort of St. Martins was located. Celse 
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Benigne seized the opportunity to enlist and blot out the past 
on the battle-field. The Count de Toulongeon, a seasoned 
veteran of many campaigns, prepared to join his regiment. 
Together they rode away from Alonne. At the turn in the road 
they waved their hands in farewell. Aunt Francon and 
Madeleine wept together, perhaps that would be the last time 
they would ever see them. 

Now that the danger of discovery was over, Francon made 
haste to fulfil her brother’s last request that she would send a 
courier as fast as possible to Annecy to advise their mother he 
was on his way to the Isle of Rhe to serve his Church and his 
King against the English. Somehow the Mother managed to 
send her son a farewell message. She begged him to be mind¬ 
ful of his soul, entreated him to keep watch over his con¬ 
science and put it in the state in which he would wish it to be 
at the hour of death. She did not minimize the danger to 
which he would be exposed and ended by assuring him that 
she would willingly give her own life to obtain for him the 
joys of Paradise. His mother’s letter affected Celse profoundly. 
He was not afraid, for he had often faced death but never be¬ 
fore had he thought seriously of eternity. He prepared for bat¬ 
tle by receiving the Sacraments. 

When the English landed, the French were waiting to 
drive them back into the ocean. The battle raged for hours. 
Celse dashed into the English ranks, his sword flashing. He 
was dripping blood from many wounds, three horses were 
killed under him, but he pressed ever onward. For six hours he 
performed feats of incredible valor until, weak and tottering, 
his sword fell from his hand. The captain of the English 
pikemen, a tall young man with a peculiar reddish face that 
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looked as if it had been scorched, took deliberate aim with his 
long, cruel weapon. As he plunged it into the Baron, he cried 
in a harsh, piercing voice: “Another Papist down!” A wave of 
English passed over the dying Celse. 

Next day the Marquis de Toiras claimed the body of the 
hero from the English general. “He was a brave man,” said 
Buckingham. “He was wounded twenty-six times but he kept 
on fighting. I have never seen such courage.” 

The Marquis thanked him for his tribute to Baron de 
Chantal’s valor. “What hand dealt the mortal blow, Gen¬ 
eral?” he asked. “I am told it was a merciless stroke delivered 
with singular dexterity.” 

Buckingham walked a short distance with the Marquis be¬ 
fore replying. “A captain of the pike, Oliver Cromwell— 
brave, skilled far beyond the average, a fanatic. A valuable 
soldier but a man I detest.” 

The body of Baron de Chantal was embalmed and buried 
on the Isle of Rhe, but his heart was transported to the Church 
of the Minims in Paris. He was honored as a national hero, 
one of the daring spirits who stopped the invasion of the 
English, for only a few months later the Duke of Buckingham 
sailed away in defeat, having lost two-thirds of his forces. 

First to receive the news of Celse Benigne’s death at Annecy 
was his uncle, the Archbishop of Bourges. Having been ap¬ 
pointed one of three commissioners by the Holy See to take 
depositions in the canonization process of Bishop de Sales, he 
was staying there for that purpose. Andre Fremyot loved 
Celse as much as if he had been his son. After the death of 
President Fremyot, he had assumed the guardianship of his 
nephew and undertaken his education at Dijon. When the 
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young Baron went to Paris, his uncle frequently visited him 
there. Now he was inconsolable and wept so bitterly that he 
was unable to break the news to his sister. He begged the 
Bishop of Geneva, Jean de Sales, the blessed Founders 
brother, to tell Mother de Chantal her son was dead. 

The Bishop made choice of the moment after she had 
received Holy Communion, sending word for her to meet 
him in the parlor after Mass. "Ah, Mother, we have news 
from the war,” he began. "A severe action has taken place 
on the Isle of Rhe. Before the engagement, the Baron de 
Chantal heard Mass, confessed, and communicated—” 

"And, my lord,” she tremblingly interrupted, "he is dead.” 

The Bishop bowed his head without a word. 

She fell on her knees, with clasped hands, her streaming 
eyes lifted to heaven and prayed: "Allow me, my Lord and 
my God, allow me to speak, to give vent to my grief. And 
what shall I say, oh my God, unless it be to thank Thee for 
the honor Thou hast done in taking my only son while he 
was fighting for the Church.” Then kissing both arms of her 
crucifix, she murmured: "I receive this blow, my Redeemer, 
with all submission and beseech Thee to receive this dear 
child into the arms of Thy Divine mercy.” She spoke to Celse 
as if he were there: "Oh my dear son, how happy you are to 
have sealed with your blood the fidelity your ancestors have 
ever had for the Church. In this I esteem myself happy, too, 
and return thanks to God for having been your mother.” 

She rose then and spoke quite calmly to the Bishop, al¬ 
though it was very difficult for her to control her tears. "I as¬ 
sure you, my lord, that for a long time I have been urged by 
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an interior grace to beg God the favor of letting my son die in 
His service and not in those unfortunate duels.” 

The bishop was weeping, too. He could find no words of 
consolation, for he considered her such a holy person that 
anything he might say must sound meaningless. Her brother 
came in then and he left them to console each other, to 
mingle their tears and speak of Celse, so kind, so loving, so 
young and gay. He was gone, they would never look upon his 
face in this world again. But even in the depths of her grief, 
Mother de Chantal thought of his poor widow and on the 
following day took up her pen and wrote: 

"Ah, my best and dearest child, should we not love, bless 
and generously accept the most holy and sweet will of God in 
whatever He may ordain? Oh, yes, my darling, we must do so 
willingly and lovingly, and though the wound be severe and 
the pain very great, it must be cherished for the sake of the 
hand that has inflicted it. Your good husband, like all other 
men, was mortal. My child, remember the risks he so often 
ran of losing eternal life. Ah, see how merciful our good God 
has been in giving him a death so glorious, so Christian, that 
we are all justified in believing that he has now commenced a 
life of never-ending glory and happiness. Take this solid con¬ 
solation, my very dear daughter, and hope for a reunion with 
your good husband, in which our enjoyment of his company 
will be exempt from every fear and full of endless joy. Take 
care of yourself, my dearest child, that you may rear in the 
fear of the Lord the dear pledge He has given you of your 
holy marriage. I assure you I never felt nearer to you than 
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I now do; for besides the interest of my undying love for my 
very dear son, I wish to love you with all the affection that 
God has given me for both you and him. I pray this Sovereign 
Goodness to be Himself your consolation and I remain with 
unequalled affection, 

Your most humble Mother/* 

Mother de Chantal’s son did not come back from the war, 
but her son-in-law, the Count de Toulongeon, survived the 
long siege of La Rochelle though severely wounded. For his 
gallantry, the King gave him the highest honor he could be¬ 
stow, the baton of a Marshal of France. His estate of Alonne 
was raised to an earldom and he was made Governor-General 
of Pignerol in Piedmont. 

Meanwhile Mother de Chantal returned to Burgundy to 
visit the new houses of Paray-le-Monial and Autun, which had 
been founded from Lyons and Moulins. Francon drove her in 
the family coach on these visitations. When the Mother re¬ 
turned to Annecy, Madeleine went with her. She was seven¬ 
teen now and her intention was to remain only a year to com¬ 
plete her education. But when Uncle Antoine and his family 
stopped at Annecy on their way to the Earl’s new post, Made¬ 
leine greeted them in the white habit of a novice. She had de¬ 
cided to stay in the cloister with the nun who had so 
greatly attracted her and whose career she had followed with 
a fascination she was unable to explain to herself. 

"'Aunt Francon, remember the time your Mother took my 
face in her hands and said some day I would be with her? 
That was a prophecy which has come true.” 
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It was the morning of the fourth of August, 
1632. The sun, which had climbed over the eastern moun¬ 
tains, was pouring its warm rays down on Annecy. The lake 
bordering the city sparkled in its light. Although still early, 
the streets of the city were crowded with people. Magnificent 
carriages, bearing the crests of noble families, filled every 
stable. 

In their brightly-colored uniforms the soldiers of the 
Prince de Carignan were standing on guard before the church 
of the Visitation convent. None could enter without being in¬ 
terrogated and showing credentials. It was the greatest day in 
the history of Annecy, for on this day the body of Francois 
de Sales, the servant of God, would be lifted from its tomb. 
The remains would be identified by the Apostolic Commis¬ 
saries and critically examined. 

Savoy, France, Italy had sent its pilgrims to this momentous 
event. All were eager to look on the face of Francois de 
Sales who was now regarded as truly a saint of God. Today 
that belief would be verified by the official representatives of 
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the Pope. It was another forward step in the process of 
canonization. 

No one in the convent had the least doubt that the body of 
their holy Founder would be discovered other than incorrupt. 
They yearned to gaze upon his blessed countenance. And here 
at last that wonderful day had arrived; before the sun would 
decline behind the western hills and the violet shadows fall 
over Annecy, they would see the face of the servant of God. 

Sister Madeleine knelt behind the grille close to the tomb 
of the saint. Despite her youthful energy, she was tired from 
the vast amount of work preparatory to today’s celebration. 
For the past year she had been private secretary to Mother de 
Chantal. Her swift and expressive pen had been forever busy 
taking dictation, writing innumerable documents connected 
with the canonization process. During the last few weeks the 
labor had become excessive, and even her resolute determina¬ 
tion was weakening under the strain. 

The tomb of the saint was on the Epistle side of the altar; it 
was a simple, flat stone with no inscription. The marble steps 
leading to it were hollowed by the thousands who had come 
to pray. Sister Madeleine observed, as she had often observed 
before, the worn place at the base of the tomb where countless 
lips had kissed the hard surface. The marble was chipped 
in places where zealots had taken away minute pieces to pre¬ 
serve as relics. 

All around the holy place was deposited a treasury of costly 
gifts, expressing the gratitude of their donors for favors 
shown them by the servant of God. There were more than two 
hundred and fifty votive offerings of gold and silver: lamps, 
hands, feet, heads, hearts, all brought by princes and nobles. 
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On both sides of the nave, reaching even to the doors, was an 
immense expression of piety—little statues, paintings, 
crutches, walking sticks; these told the story of miraculous 
cures at the tomb of the holy Bishop. There were not only 
these but also the grateful acknowledgement of cities—cities 
which had escaped the great plague that, between the years of 
1628 and 1631, had decimated vast areas of France and 
Savoy, cities which had escaped the greater plague of heresy. 

Already the church was beginning to fill; Sister Madeleine 
walked back to the convent. Who could doubt for a single in¬ 
stant the sanctity of their blessed Father? All those manifesta¬ 
tions of his efficacy in the church were eloquent witnesses that 
here reposed the body of one worthy to be raised to the altars 
of the Church. 

As she came into the recreation room she heard a noise like 
a million bees humming. It was a crowd, a vast crowd con¬ 
verging on the convent. Sister Madeleine glanced with a smile 
towards the open window whence came the vast droning 
sound and spoke to Mother de Chantal and the nuns who 
were talking over the approaching ceremonies. "They come, 
Mother,” she said. "The people swarm like bees.” 

"They wish to sip the nectar,” replied the Mother, "they 
are drawn by the sweet goodness of our blessed Father.” 

Long before the time of ceremony, the church was filled 
with illustrious prelates and state dignitaries. Outside, the 
crowd kept pushing up to the doors. It was impossible to ad¬ 
mit the public, for the building was not large enough to ac¬ 
commodate such thousands. The solemn examination, too, 
required order and quiet. Still the throngs grew more dense 
with every hour. The rest of Annecy except that surrounding 
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the Visitation was deserted. The sun circled in mid-heaven and 
began its downward path. The heat was mounting but in this 
high altitude it was not enervating. 

At two-thirty the Notary Apostolic, the Procurator, the 
three Apostolic Commissaries and their attendants emerged 
from the sacristy into the sanctuary. The nuns were standing 
behind the grates which were opened for the ceremony. At 
their head was Mother de Chantal, who would reply to the 
official questions for the community. The Commissaries 
stood before the grate, waiting until the Notary Apostolic read 
in Latin their official authorization by the Holy See. The 
priest’s voice was strong, oratorical, the Latin rolling from his 
tongue in solemn cadences. 

Mother de Chantal replied briefly to the questions. She told 
when the servant of God was buried, how he was clothed at 
that time and other details. When this was done, the three 
clerics, among whom was her brother Andre, Archbishop of 
Bourges, walked reverently to the tomb. They examined the 
treasury of gifts, the lamps, the arms, hands of gold and silver. 
They read the tablets and inscriptions around the stone which 
covered the Bishop. Returning to the grate, they asked Mother 
de Chantal about these offerings. She told them they were the 
gifts offered by pilgrims in gratitude for the blessings they had 
received through the favor of him who lay beneath that 
marble stone. 

The Procurator, Pere Dom Juste Guerin, ordered the 
judges to make a list of these offerings. They noted also the 
vast collection of pious mementos to the cured filling the 
church on either side to the doors. When this was ac¬ 
complished, the workmen were permitted to approach the 
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tomb with their tools. A breathless silence, broken only by the 
sounds of excavation, filled the church. At last the great mo¬ 
ment had come. The sounds of the workers were stilled. The 
silence was complete, impressive. 

The great slab was laid aside, the double coffin carried to 
the altar steps. The inner leaden case was not damaged but 
the wooden coffin had broken in places. Now the lid was pried 
away. The silence became deeper and deeper. It was like an 
invisible weight, pressing on every heart. Suddenly it was 
destroyed by cries, tears. Voices rang through the building, as 
pent-up emotions found an outlet. 

'There he is! There’s the blessed Francois de Sales.” 

Sister Madeleine’s eyes were focused on the body, though 
her vision was sometimes obscured, sometimes blotted out by 
the clerics surrounding the coffin. He was stretched as if sleep¬ 
ing on a couch. There was a strange repose in that still form; 
she almost expected to see him breathe. Her gaze became in¬ 
tense. She had forgotten Mother de Chantal and her com¬ 
panions, she was totally absorbed, every faculty, every nerve at 
an almost unbearable tension. Would he come to life, sit up in 
the coffin? Her heart beat until it almost stifled her. 

There was not the slightest movement; he was lifeless, but 
more like one in a deep trance where every physical move¬ 
ment was stayed. Even from where she stood, she saw that 
there were no signs of corruption, though for ten years that 
holy body had rested in the tomb. The episcopal vestments in 
which he had been interred were yellowed with the passage of 
time but in the body there were no signs of any kind to show 
the disintegration of death. 

Sister Madeleine was regaining composure; she turned and 
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saw Mother de Chantal kneeling, her clasped hands held for¬ 
ward. The rapt expression on her face was indescribable, both 
joy and sorrow commingled in her beautiful eyes. For her this 
was the day of victory. Now there was no question, no doubt 
that God had preserved the saint. She was looking at this child 
of heaven and he was unchanged, the same holy person she 
had known; the years had made him no older. 

The Commissaries were examining the body. They moved 
with slow and gracious movements. They touched the golden 
beard, the hair upon his head. They picked up the hands, they 
moved the arms. There was no rigor mortis, they were like the 
arms of a living but helpless man. The Commissaries spoke in 
subdued tones, yielding their places to the Procurator and the 
Notary Apostolic. 

During the examination, the loud cries in the church had 
diminished. The clerics drew back, the body could be seen 
clearly. Every eye in the assemblage was fastened on that 
calm face of the dead Bishop. 

He seemed as if sleeping, his lips gently closed. There was 
such peace on that face that every heart was touched by its 
serenity. And as they gazed, throughout the church there 
penetrated a sweet odor. Stronger and stronger the heavenly 
perfume arose from the dead body. It was an aroma that none 
could describe, sweeter than the hay newly-mown, sweeter 
than flowers, an incense not of this world. 

Now all the nuns were on their knees as that strange, in¬ 
toxicating loveliness increased. On the faces of the clerics were 
wonder, veneration. The people in the church were weeping, 
prayers broke from their lips. They were witnessing a great 
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miracle, for God had opened the doors of Paradise and per¬ 
mitted them, through the sense of smell, to learn something 
of the ineffable wonder and glory of heaven. 

There came a great banging on the doors of the church, out¬ 
side excited voices were raised, that fragrance from Paradise 
had seeped through and out into the open. The crowd was 
seized with holy frenzy. Some brought ladders and looked 
through the windows, shouting to those below that they 
could see the face of the saint. Voices became louder and 
louder. "We will see our Bishop or die,” they chanted. They 
overwhelmed the guards, who hesitated to use their swords in 
such sacred precincts and on such a holy day. 

The doors were thrust open by the furious beating. The 
crowd dashed into the building and up to the altar. The 
Procurator, the Notary Apostolic, the Bishops were unable to 
prevent the fervent demonstrations of the multitude. They 
pushed into the sanctuary, their faces flushed with joy. They 
fell on their knees before the silent form of the blessed dead. 

The Bishops shouted aloud that anyone who dared touch 
the remains would be excommunicated. At last some sem¬ 
blance of order prevailed. The crowd compromised by touch¬ 
ing their rosaries, crucifixes, handkerchiefs and bracelets to 
the body of their beloved saint. The Notary and the Procurator 
were both annoyed and astonished by the demonstration. The 
Commissaries stood by while long lines approached the coffin 
and were permitted to stay but a moment. Thousands, many 
from afar, would remember this as the greatest day in their 
lives. At last night came and still the church was filled. The 
Archbishop of Bourges was selected to order the people out. 
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The Procurator scribbled a command that everyone must 
leave under pain of excommunication. 

Archbishop Fremyot walked to the edge of the sanctuary, 
raised his hand, a hand that trembled, for he was a sick man 
and the long hours were telling upon him. His voice was weak 
as he read the solemn order; it broke under the harsh words of 
the excommunication. His manner was pleading rather than 
mandatory. 

"It’s the brother of Mother de Chantal,” cried many. "We 
must go. He was the good friend of our Bishop.” 

They began filing out into the night. The Sisters left, 
too, but returned later for several hours before retiring. 
Prelates and priests took turns watching the body during the 
night. 

In the early morning, hours before the reopening of the 
papal examination, Mother de Chantal spoke to her brother, 
the Archbishop. Sister Madeleine was beside her. 

"I would like your permission, my lord,” she said, "to kiss 
the hand of our blessed Father, and, also, will you grant this 
privilege to the community?” 

Her voice was humble and her head bowed as she made the 
request. Her brother was silent. He is still sick, poor man, 
thought Sister Madeleine; he does not comprehend even this 
simple question. 

"The hand of our blessed Father and Founder,” went on 
his sister, "has blessed us so many times whilst he was on 
earth. Let us place our lips on that sacred hand.” 

The Archbishop was puzzled. "Why not? Why do you ask 
me for this permission? Has anyone tried to prevent you?” 
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Now Sister Madeleine perceived that it was astonishment 
which had caused his silence. 

"But was not excommunication pronounced—” began 
Mother de Chantal. 

"That was for the public, for the sake of ecclesiastical 
decorum. It was not at all intended for the nuns. I am sorry 
you misunderstood, but with that unruly crowd rushing up to 
the altar, something had to be done quickly. By all means, 
dear Sister, kiss the hand of the servant of God and tell the 
nuns also.” 

Mother de Chantal advanced at the head of her community 
to the coffin. It was still very early, the church was empty, the 
candles burning on the altar made an aura of light. Very 
slowly the little procession came onward. Sister Madeleine 
walked slightly to one side of the Mother. The Mother sank 
to her knees. Sister Madeleine stood very quietly, waiting her 
turn. Behind them the nuns halted. It was very still; through 
the open windows came the soft warbling of birds. 

Mother de Chantal knelt to press her lips on the hand that 
had so often blessed her. Sister Madeleine’s quiet veneration 
was suddenly gone. Her heart gave a bound that almost 
choked her, she could hardly stand, for the arm of the saint 
was moving! The hand was placed softly, tenderly on the 
head of the Mother, it touched her veil for just a moment of 
gentle pressure. 

The Mother arose from her knees as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened. She turned away, her face hidden from Sister Made¬ 
leine’s eyes. The secretary sank to her knees, pressed her 
lips to the hand of the blessed Father. She was trembling, for 
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she had witnessed a miracle. She hurried after Mother de 
Chantal but when she came near she did not speak, so 
transcendent was the joy and wonder on the Mother’s face. 
The young nun knew she did not even see her. 

Once more the ecclesiastical process was taken up with 
customary precise and solemn procedure. A new coffin made 
of lead and a new case of oak were made ready. The alb, the 
chasuble, the mitre were new. Upon the chest of the servant 
of God was placed a written inscription. The body was laid in 
its coffin, the case was placed over it. On the outside another 
inscription was placed and it was returned to the tomb while 
the nuns chanted a canticle of praise and thanksgiving. 

It was over! Oh, how glad Sister Madeleine was for her 
dear Mother de Chantal! It had been a wonderful and 
blessed triumph. After the long years the body had been 
found unchanged. Everything connected with the examina¬ 
tion had been written down in the official and careful manner 
of the Church. But above all these examinations, these 
verifications, was the miracle of the heavenly perfume and the 
hand of the dead Bishop, resting upon the Mother’s head. 
Oh, God had blessed Mother de Chantal and her daughters on 
this day that would never be forgotten. 

The Commissaries faced a formidable task. The ceremony 
in the Church was finished but depositions must be taken. The 
days went by and still more people came to add their testimony 
to that already taken. It appeared there would be no end to 
witnesses who were eager to give evidence for their beloved 
saint. At last the Procurator would hear no more. "We have 
over three hundred affidavits—Rome will be satisfied.” 

And so adjourned the searching quest into the life of the 
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blessed Father. Sister Madeleine sighed with weary relief 
when she was free, at last, and Dom Juste de Guerin filled his 
pouch with all the documents. He was carrying them to the 
Holy City; another step in the long process of canonization 
was taken. She walked to the church and knelt within the en¬ 
closure near the tomb. Her heart was at peace. "I thank thee, 
oh dear Father, ,, she prayed. "You are as kind in death as you 
were while you walked this earth.” 
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On a warm sunny July day in the year 1635 
Mother de Chantal sat in the garden of the first convent of the 
Visitation in Paris. She was tired, very tired, for she had just 
attended a long conference with the Bishops assembled from 
all over France. Besides the episcopal advisers there were 
present people of great importance, benefactors of the Order 
and that very remarkable character known simply as "Mon¬ 
sieur Vincent.” The meeting was a serious one and touched 
at the very heart of the Visitation. The Order was extending 
itself with an almost miraculous rapidity. It was now twenty- 
five years old and from that humble Little Gallery House in 
Annecy it had swept over France, Switzerland, Lorraine, 
Piedmont. There were sixty-five houses and ten more were 
under consideration. Its amazing growth had brought about 
the Paris assembly. 

The expansion of the Order, the increasing number of 
postulants, the popularity of the boarding schools threatened 
the early simplicity of its Founder. It was the desire of the 
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Bishops that the Order should have some head, some author¬ 
ity. These good men were thoroughly convinced that the 
Visitation must have, like other religious communities, a cen¬ 
ter of authority, otherwise at some future time would arise 
confusion and disunity. Their reasoning was not to be ques¬ 
tioned; the whole Church, from the tiniest little village in the 
most remote country to the great cathedrals of the ancient 
strongholds of Christianity, was governed by regulated au¬ 
thority and all these ruling powers came eventually under the 
jurisdiction of the Pope, Christ’s earthly Vicar. It was there¬ 
fore very difficult for the clerical mind to accept any religious 
Order without a superior general. And who more suitable to 
be supreme head of the Visitation than the saintly religious 
who had founded it, Mother de Chantal? Where could one 
find her equal? 

Wherever this great woman went she was greeted as a 
servant of God; whole populations came out to meet her. She 
was reputed as a worker of miracles. Should not all the houses 
be placed under her maternal care? Was it not logical on the 
part of the Bishops to demand, for the sake of ecclesiastical 
unity, a mother above all mothers, and that this supreme 
authority be placed in the hands of Mother de Chantal? The 
churchmen were aware of her humility, her sincerity, but 
they could place her under holy obedience and she would 
yield. Such was the situation when Mother de Chantal was 
ordered from Annecy to attend the meeting in Paris. 

Her rosary slipped through her fingers. It was a very clear 
day; the sky was cloudless. In a corner of the garden two 
novices were inspecting a flower bed. The noise of the city 
penetrated the peaceful haven. The Mother’s lips moved 
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lingeringly over the old prayers. For hours she had listened to 
the cogent arguments of the authorities; they rang like a 
discordant clanging of bells in her mind—unity, unity, unity. 
If such a course were adopted, it would destroy the heart of the 
Visitation. Tomorrow she would be interrogated, tomorrow 
would come the decision. Could she change these well-mean¬ 
ing men of God? 

She turned her eyes toward the vast azure canopy of the 
sky, her soul soared higher than earth. In heaven was the 
saint, the holy Bishop de Sales. Ever since he had left this 
world she had faithfully carried out his wishes. To her he had 
revealed the character of the institution, she had been a 
partner in its foundation. She could not bear the thought that 
now its foundations were at stake, for the unity demanded by 
the Bishops would destroy the spirit of the Visitation. The 
sweet bond of love which linked each house would be surren¬ 
dered for the yoke of formal authority. 

The Bishops were powerful; should they succeed in their 
policy of placing all the local superiors of the far-flung Visita¬ 
tion houses under one superior general, what could she do 
other than yield. Her soul was sorrowful at this thought. She 
remembered how the saintly Founder had yielded on the 
point of their visiting the sick. At that time she had fought 
the change to no avail. But now the blessed Father was in 
heaven, listening to her plea, and our Lady, whose rosary was 
in her hand, would not desert her. When she finished the 
rosary she walked towards the convent. Her heart was com¬ 
forted now; with our Lady and the blessed Father as allies, 
how could she fail? 

When she entered the convent, she was told that Monsieur 
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Vincent, the most famous priest in France, awaited her in 
the parlor. He came smiling to greet her. In the years that had 
passed since she left Paris, his exploits had been enormous. 
How could one man accomplish so much? Yet he was still 
called Monsieur Vincent, a term of endearment. 

"Oh, Mother," he began, "I wish I had more time to con¬ 
sult with you before the assembly. The poor are always crying, 
the wretched slaves in the galleys, and the foundlings—so 
many, so many, they never let me rest. My good priests and 
dear Daughters of Charity do their utmost but there is always 
poverty, dirt, disease to fight." 

He was older now but on his face was the familiar smile, 
the eager light that she had known in those far-off days when 
she had founded this convent in Paris and when he came here 
as its first spiritual director. It was a strong, peasant face, the 
brow massive, the contours angular, the nose large and 
rounded. His hair was greying now but the same youthful 
fires glowed in his ardent eyes. In her days, he was the 
wonder of Paris, now he was the wonder of France. For his 
poor he would do anything. 

"Ah, I love to recall the early days when you first came to 
Paris," sighed Monsieur Vincent. "I remember the argument 
dear Bishop de Sales, your holy Founder, had. I remember 
how grieved you were at having to give up the visiting of the 
sick, how you encouraged him to stay with his original plan. 
Now another such crisis has arisen. I know without your 
telling me that despite the profound arguments and oratory 
you have heard today, you are still reluctant to have a supreme 
authority in the Visitation." 
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Mother de Chantal inclined her head in agreement. "It is 
against the teaching of our blessed Father, ,, she said. 

"Then I was right,” cried Monsieur Vincent. "Tomorrow 
you shall have to change the minds of the Bishops. You see, 
dear Mother, your Visitation Sisters and my Daughters of 
Charity are both new kinds of institutions in the Church. The 
ultra-conservatives find fault with them. There’s a type of 
mind, timid and obstinate, that cannot tolerate change. Yet 
look how we both have grown and the good we accomplish. 
After Bishop de Sales was forced to renounce his plan for the 
Visitation, I seized upon it. I tell my dear daughters that they 
are the heritage of Mother de Chantal. How Divine love 
breaks through every barrier! It is irresistible. Au revoir until 
tomorrow, and may the Good God give you success.” 

Next day when the discussion reopened, Mother de Chantal 
sat very quietly and humbly before the assembly. Her silence 
was a little disturbing; at intervals the prelates interrupted 
their arguments to permit her to express her opinions. They 
had only the friendliest sentiments towards the Order and 
revered the Mother as a very holy person. They were met for 
the purpose of assisting the Visitation, perpetuating the 
foundation. Some day, Mother de Chantal would leave this 
world, and with her gone, what would happen? Many were 
convinced that it was her unique character, her fervent spirit 
that held the convents together in a common bond. But the 
world did not produce Mother de Chantals in abundance, such 
heroic souls were rare. With the zealous Founder gone, the 
organization might disintegrate. Therefore, it was their unani¬ 
mous opinion that a superior general was imperative. 
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Mother de Chantal seemed lost at times in recollection. She 
waited very patiently until the subject had been fully ex¬ 
plained. Monsieur Vincent sat with the prelates; this un¬ 
assuming man, who mingled with kings and peasants at equal 
ease, was highly esteemed by them. They knew him to be a 
faithful friend of the Order since its earliest days, yet today he 
had nothing to say. 

When the moment came and every eye turned towards the 
Mother, she stood up to address the assembly. She spoke in 
her customary clear and definite manner. She thanked the 
Lord Bishops for their great concern over the Visitation 
houses, she expressed her gratitude for their efforts and good 
will. And when these courteous preambles were spoken, she 
came directly to the matter that had consumed hours of de¬ 
bate. 

"My Lord Bishops," she said in a vigorous tone of voice. 
"This question of union among our houses is not a new one. 
The servant of God, the holy Bishop de Sales, gave it his 
most serious consideration. In my last conversation with him, 
we talked about it for almost two hours. He told me then 
that it was God’s will that the Order have no superior 
general." 

She paused for a moment. Then, her voice pitched on a 
higher note, her earnest eyes fixed on the prelates, she said 
with grave dignity: "My Lord Bishops, can we go against the 
wish of that holy man? Did not God reveal the plan of the 
Visitation to him? The many houses all over this and other 
communities, are they not the manifestations of God’s 
gracious help?" 

The Bishops were stunned by this brief reasoning, delivered 
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with that winning simplicity and humility so characteristic 
of that great woman. They looked at each other, none ex¬ 
pressing himself. Mother de Chantal produced the Constitu¬ 
tion. Clearly and with a singular force of logic, she pointed out 
in the rules why the Founder had insisted on no visible union, 
though he did insist on union—an invisible union of love. 
This was the very spirit of the foundation. The bond which 
joined the houses together was therefore the sweet bond of 
charity alone. 

When she had completed her argument, she quietly went 
back to her place. There was a rising murmur among the prel¬ 
ates. "Can we go against such plain and holy speaking?” cried 
one. "We have heard not only Mother de Chantal, but, through 
Jber lips, the holy Founder himself. Charity, love, that is the 
greatest of virtues.” 

They were all speaking at once, not a single note of dissent; 
instead, an enthusiastic admiration for Mother de Chantal’s 
words of wisdom. "Faith, hope, charity—and the greatest of 
these is charity.” The Bishops were inspired by this fundamen¬ 
tal truth. "We cannot even think of making the slightest 
alteration,” they agreed. Finally there was a general outburst. 
"Let it remain, let it remain.” 

This sudden unison was startling. So entranced were the 
Bishops by Mother de Chantal’s explanation, so surprised, that 
they did not at the moment comprehend their own surprise. 
They had come to Paris to help Mother de Chantal and she 
had helped them. Their hearts were glowing at her words. 
Monsieur Vincent, however, did not share their feelings, for 
he had suspected that she would do something amazing. This 
was only another of her victories. 
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It was not that she tried to impress people or win them; she 
attracted and captivated by her saintly nature. In Vincent de 
Paul’s estimate she was the woman of the century. A saint 
himself, he was convinced that the Church challenged the 
decadence of the times through such strong and holy persons 
as the co-Founders of the Visitation. For the Church must last 
until the world itself came to an end. Our Lord was always 
with His Church; He dwelt in the soul of a De Sales and a 
De Chantal. That was the hidden magnet which drew people 
towards Mother de Chantal: our Lord lived within her. When 
first he had made her acquaintance, he was aware of her 
holiness; now there was an increase in that holiness and it 
would go on increasing until her death. That was what he had 
expected, what he did not expect was the change in her nature. 
Perhaps it was that the influence of that lovable man, Bishop 
de Sales, had saturated her heart. He perceived in her no 
decrease of that forceful personality and dominant will but a 
mellowing, a more gentle philosophy. She was still the same 
vigorous spirit, capable of withstanding severe physical hard¬ 
ships, austere in her life but growing more and more like the 
theologian of love, the blessed Father. She was living in his 
teachings of sweetness and mildness of heart. 

This wise and keen director of souls saw these transfor¬ 
mations quite clearly; there were others, too, who noted the 
change, though not so clearly. Already it was being whispered 
among the nuns that their dear Mother was so good, so holy 
that she would not be with them much longer, that God 
would take her, for she was even now an angel and no longer 
belonged on earth. 

That afternoon Mother de Chantal again sat in the garden 
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but she was no longer weary, for there was a lightness in her 
body, a shining serenity in her dark eyes. The weather had 
changed, the still warm calm of yesterday was gone and little 
clouds chased each other across the sky. There were fresh 
breezes; it was cooler. Mother de Chantal’s mind was moving 
as quickly as the clouds. She was thinking of the past while 
awaiting the arrival of her relatives. They were on their way to 
see her and very soon she would look on their dear faces. Her 
happiness was tinged with sorrow for those who would not be 
here. Memories, some gay as well as sad, crowded upon her, 
for time gave a golden touch to all, dulling the tragedies of 
years gone by. If she could, she would not summon the de¬ 
parted to return to earth. They were in a happier land, a land 
where no sorrows existed, where death was forever barred. 

Celse was gone and his young wife had followed him to the 
grave less than two years ago on August 20, 1633. She was 
buried in the vault of this Visitation convent with the heart 
of her husband which had been transferred here from the 
Church of the Minims. Francon’s husband likewise, that great 
and noble soldier who had fought so bravely for Church and 
State, had died only a fortnight later. But there was Mon¬ 
seigneur Andre, that best and fondest of brothers. And she 
still had one child left, dear Francon, and then there were 
her three grandchildren, Gabrielle and Francois and the little 
orphan, Marie. 

She raised her head, and her eyes turned to the small gate 
in the wall. It was opening, she heard a childish treble. A 
little figure came running towards her. It was her grandchild, 
Marie. The shining chestnut hair hung in two thick braids 
down her back and the straight bangs across her wide fore- 
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head gave an elfin look to her pensive face. Her severe black 
dress with touches of white at neck and wrist was like a uni¬ 
form. She knelt before her grandmother and clasped her arms 
around her, looking up into her face with large, dark, wistful 
eyes. She was.only nine but she still grieved for the loss of her 
mother. Tears misted Mother de Chantal’s eyes as she took the 
child to her heart. 

The others came trooping into the garden, the Archbishop 
smiling fondly when he saw Marie in his sister’s arms. In 
some degree, Celse’s child had taken his place in his uncle’s 
heart. 

Francon hurried to embrace her, and Gabrielle and Fran¬ 
cois gathered around their grandmother. Francon was still in 
her widow’s weeds, a beautiful, elegant woman in her late 
thirties. She was the same warm-hearted, animated person, 
though with a new maturity. Death had taken Antoine; that 
sorrow made her older in spirit. Now all the love she had 
given her husband was centered in their children, the pledges 
left to her of their wedded joy. Gabrielle at thirteen was a 
lovely gracious child, sometimes the resemblance to Marie- 
Aimee at her age was startling; Francois was like his father 
in appearance, though somewhat serious for one so young. 
His delicate health caused his mother much concern. Both 
were very dear to their grandmother, for she had become 
deeply attached to them when they stayed in Annecy for six 
months after their father’s death. In her grief, Francon had 
rushed to her mother’s arms for consolation and tarried on in 
the beloved Visitation convent where she had passed her girl¬ 
hood. 
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Monseigneur Andre had aged since she had last seen him 
in Annecy and looked much older than his sixty-two years. 
The movements of his large portly body were ponderous, his 
breathing was difficult and his bald head added to his vener¬ 
able appearance. One would never have dreamed, looking at 
brother and sister, that he was the younger. Due to his failing 
health, the Archbishop spent a great part of his time in Paris, 
where he was received with warm affection by the Coulanges 
family. He had been present at the death of the young Bar¬ 
oness de Chantal, whom he loved like a daughter. After that, 
little Marie continued to make her home with her grand¬ 
parents and Monsiegneur Andre was like one of the family. 
Francon and her children, too, were staying with them. 

This was the first of many happy reunions in the Visitation 
convent in Rue Saint-Antoine. How they talked over the olden 
days! How good it was to hear the merry ring of childhood’s 
irrepressible laughter, to look upon Andre’s benevolent face, 
have her precious daughter by her side. Little Marie was a 
quaint, delightful child, always begging for a story of faraway 
Burgundy and the old castle where her father was born and 
played as a small boy. 

"Will you take me there, grandmother?” she asked one day. 
"Will you show me the lovely meadow and the little river and 
the beautiful mill? I want to live there.” 

"And so you shall, my darling,” promised Mother de 
Chantal, patting her hand, "for all of it is yours. But Aunt 
Francon must take you. And when you visit Bourbilly, will 
you write to me?” 

"Oh, yes, dear grandmother, and I’ll look for each place 
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you’ve told me about.” Young as she was, Marie liked to 
write letters and stories. It was a pleasure for her grand¬ 
mother to teach her how to start and end her little notes, for 
the child was original and clever. 

And so the weeks sped by all too swiftly, Mother de 
Chantal devoting as much time to her family as could be 
taken from her conventual duties. When they would all meet 
again was unpredictable, each moment was precious. But there 
were scores of people demanding her presence, church and 
lay dignitaries, lords and ladies, all manner of persons. Her 
fame had grown to such an extent that privacy was denied her. 
Sometimes these extraneous matters caused her anxiety; she 
feared that riches, material gains, might endanger her beloved 
Visitation. Both houses in Paris had grown wealthy and the 
sight made her tremble lest someday they might act without 
consulting the simple, unpretentious house of Annecy. ''An¬ 
necy is our source,” she used to tell her daughters, "the 
principle of our life. It was there that we were born and there 
we shall find light and strength.” She was constantly remind¬ 
ing them of the vow of simple poverty imposed by their 
blessed Founder. 

When Mother de Chantal started for Paris, she had for 
traveling companions her confessor, that good and amiable 
cleric, Father Marchez; her faithful comrade of the Little 
Gallery House, Mother Marie Jacqueline Favre, now a mature 
superior of many years and one of the Order’s most successful 
organizers; and her young secretary, Sister Madeleine. After 
the conferences were over, there were numerous details grow¬ 
ing out of them which demanded serious consideration. It 
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was necessary to revise the Coutumier and the Ceremonial, so 
that the clear and explicit intention of the blessed Founder 
might be understood by future generations. The Mother also 
deemed this an expedient time to publish the Little Office of 
the Blessed Virgin used in all the houses. 

These duties occupied Mother de Chantal and her secretary. 
Sometimes Mother Favre would join in the planning, good 
Father Marchez was asked also to join with them but he 
smilingly raised his hand aloft and exclaimed: "Oh, good 
Mother, you flatter me, my world is the confessional, beyond 
that I dare not escape.” 

Meanwhile all these matters were being discussed in the 
Visitation Houses. Letters began pouring in, asking the 
Mother to come in person and direct them. Sister Madeleine 
knew little rest. The letters increased in number, the appeals 
grew stronger. Mother de Chantal was moved by them. 
Would it not be a good thing to visit the convents? When 
would she ever have a better opportunity? She could see with 
her own eyes how the Visitation fared, whether the simplicity 
of the blessed Father was observed. Her companions did not 
share her enthusiasm. 

"I f ear it will be too much for you, Mother,” cautioned 
Mother Favre. "There are too many houses and the journey 
would be long, arduous. You are not young any more; nor am 
I, for that matter. Rest a while here and then let us go back to 
Annecy.” 

Sister Madeleine thought this wise advice. She would gladly 
write to every house in the Order, if that could spare their dear 
Mother. However, the thought of difficulty had the opposite 
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effect on Mother de Chantal. A holy curiosity seized her. "If I 
am so old, dear Mother Favre,” she jested, "I’d better hurry off 
to the convents before it is too late. Sister Madeleine, take up 
your pen. I wish to dictate a letter to his Lordship, the Bishop 

of Geneva at Annecy. I am seeking permission to begin our 

^ * »» 
trip. 
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Outside the door of the Visitation convent in the 
Rue Saint-Antoine stood a litter drawn by stout mules and, at 
the head of each, a muleteer. The equipage had a countrified 
look quite out of keeping with Paris. The muleteers were of 
the country, pious peasants. A dozen fine carriages drawn by 
spirited and beautiful horses would have been provided for the 
trip by as many wealthy and noble friends of the Order, who 
would have vied with each other for the honor of conveying 
Mother de Chantal on her grand tour of the Visitation houses. 

But Mother de Chantal cared not at all for worldly show. 
"Christ came in triumph to Jerusalem,” she remarked, "but 
he rode a little mule.” And none could deny that, for 
practical purposes, the mule-litter was best. Ahead were nar¬ 
row roads, swift streams, high hills, deep precipices. The 
mules were sure of foot, the litter would not bog down nor 
turn over like a cumbersome coach, however brightly it was 
painted or whatever noble crest it bore. 

The nuns were crying as Mother de Chantal and her three 
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traveling companions left, and she could not restrain her own 
tears, for always on leaving her beloved daughters the Mother 
wept. They were off for Champagne to make their first visita¬ 
tion. In that province was but a single house; Mother Favre 
had founded it from the second convent of Paris in 1631. 
That was the beginning of the long journey which was to take 
five months and cover a great part of France. 

They were starting in the spring of 1636, for the journey 
had been delayed from the fall before. They had left Paris on 
September 1, but were only able to visit a few of the convents, 
for Mother de Chantal fell ill at Tours and they decided to 
turn back for the winter. They arrived in Paris just before 
the feast of All Saints. Sad news awaited them; while they 
were gone, both Monsieur and Madame de Coulanges had 
died. What would become of Marie? For her own part, Mother 
de Chantal had wanted to take the child back with her to 
Annecy. Her heart had warmed at the thought. But when it 
was decided at a family meeting that Marie should remain 
near Paris with her uncle, the Abbe de Coulanges, the 
grandmother had abided by their agreement. There were 
many reasons which made it seem a wise and good one. 
Uncle Christophe loved his sister’s child very much. He was 
wealthy and could manage her affairs. He was kind, prudent, 
an eminent scholar. If Marie stayed with him she would 
receive the advantages Paris offered in art, literature. If she 
went to Savoy she would miss all the culture of this great city. 
And Marie was not an ordinary child, argued her uncle. 
Would it not prevent her complete development to send her 
away to a provincial place like Annecy? Very delicately he 
had further pointed out that Mother de Chantal was growing 
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old, that she was busy with conventual matters. Besides, there 
was Monseigneur Andre; Marie would be near him, too, if 
she stayed with the Abbe. So Mother de Chantal had voiced 
no objection; let Marie stay with her uncle, who was young 
enough to watch over her until she was grown. 

The winter had passed, Mother de Chantal had bid farewell 
to her family, taken up the tour she had been forced to 
abandon. Much of the territory she had never set eyes on 
before. They traveled over all kinds of roads, through valleys, 
mountains, even down the swiftly-flowing Rhone, through 
little towns and great cities. She was to stay not only in con¬ 
vents but in the palatial houses of the rich and the poor huts 
of peasants. Bells would ring in her honor, a Bishop would 
kneel before her and humbly ask for her blessing. Delegates 
would meet her at city gates and form escorts when she left. 
It was a triumphal procession. Everywhere the chant would go 
up: "'The saint, the saint has come!” 

Mother de Chantal despised adulation, was distressed at 
these demonstrations. But in the convents she found peace, 
recollection. Here she drew her daughters to her heart and 
they treasured every word that fell from her lips. Like St. John 
when he was old, she could talk only of love. "Love, my 
children, love.” When she left, she embraced the community, 
tears flowing from her eyes. "Remember, love God, love your 
neighbor, love your own abjection.” And like the people who 
met her, the nuns considered her a saint. 

The summer was gone; it was autumn. Soon winter would 
be upon them but there were still convents to visit. She 
wished to travel to Franche-Comte, Lorraine, Picardy and 
Normandy. But before she reached Grenoble she received a 
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letter from the Bishop of Geneva. That good man had heard 
the glowing reports of her wondrous receptions but he had 
also been informed that she was weary and worn. With kindly 
intent, he despatched a messenger: she must return at once to 
Annecy. 

Obedience demanded instant compliance, it was a virtue 
she often spoke of to her daughters. Once she had remarked, it 
was easy to obey a kindly superior; one would have no trouble 
if an angel were to be the head of the house. The Bishop of 
Geneva was not an angel but a good and worthy prelate. She 
was glad to follow his wise and kindly direction. It was good 
to have someone in authority to tell her what she must do. For 
months she had received one shock after another, in the 
plaudits of the throngs, in the vain show which the world 
glorified. She had found peace in the convents; her soul was 
satisfied that everywhere the daughters of the Visitation 
were carrying on the teachings of the blessed Father. Now, 
when the episcopal order arrived, she was glad. She longed for 
solitude, the peace of the cloistered Annecy. In silence she 
would adore her God, far from the shouting, the mad tumult 
of the world. In the convent, rest, rest. It was a happy prospect. 
Back to where she had started, back to where rested the body 
of the blessed Father. In days of tranquil, heavenly peace, she 
would await the summons from heaven to be at peace forever. 

Mother de Chantal did not find in Annecy that untroubled 
quiet she so ardently desired. Not for her that blessed privacy, 
in which, as the lowest of the Sisters, she might grow closer 
and closer to God. Despite her protests and to her conster¬ 
nation, she was again elected Superior of Annecy. Three 
years stretched before her in which she would direct the 
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affairs of the convent. And then, only a short while after she 
had assumed her office, came still more disquieting news. 

From Rome came papal bulls ordering her presence in 
the city of Turin to found another house of the Visitation. 
In profound sadness, the Sisters saw her depart. This long 
journey through rugged mountains and in a different climate 
was far too great a risk for their Mother. The months passed 
and news trickled back to Annecy. Their Mother was being 
received everywhere in glory. Peasants met her, lining the 
streets, begging her to bless them. Cannon roared from 
castles to welcome her, royalty received her with the greatest 
honors. Archbishops, bishops and clergy, the nuns, treated her 
as a saint. But all this glorious news was to end. There were 
rumbling of war between Spain and France in Piedmont. The 
Bishop of Geneva hurried from Annecy to Turin; Mother de' 
Chantal must leave at once and return home to Savoy. The 
war was about to break over Piedmont. Already it might be 
too late. Anxiously the convent at Annecy awaited their 
Mother. Only a few days after she departed from Turin, the 
fighting began and the city was under siege. 

At last—at last, that day arrived. The prayers of the com¬ 
munity were answered. Mother de Chantal had returned. They 
wept with joy. 

Mother de Chantal took up the work again. Annecy was the 
holy source, the heart of the Visitation. Here was the 
Founder’s shrine, here the co-Founder was at its head. There 
was no end to the correspondence; Sister Madeleine was 
always busy at the Mother’s desk. Much of the correspondence 
came from their own Sisters, seeking advice, asking about the 
interior life, explanations of the rules and diverse spiritual 
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matters. Mother de Chantal was recognized as an interpreter 
of the Divine will, for was she not the living exponent of 
their blessed Father’s loving doctrine? 

But all the letters were not religious. There came one 
from Francon, written in Paris, which struck a blow at the 
heart of her mother. Monsiegneur Andre—that good, kind, 
lovable brother—was dead! Providentially, his niece was with 
him during his last, brief illness, as she had gone to Paris on 
business. The Archbishop was saying Mass at the Minim on 
the morning of her arrival, when he was seized with an attack 
of dizziness. Later that day she had dined with him and he 
seemed to have recovered but was unable to say Mass the 
following day, which was the feast of the Ascension. His 
condition grew rapidly worse and on Saturday he received the 
Blessed Sacrament in Viaticum and died two days later in 
Francon’s arms. It was Monday, May 13, 1640. 

There was much more, all the sad but consoling details of 
the Archbishop’s burial in the church of the first convent of 
the Visitation, where reposed the heart of the Baron de 
Chantal and the body of the Baroness. His body was exposed 
for two days, when all Paris came in crowds to honor him. The 
whole church was covered with black, the service was per¬ 
formed by the Bishop of Amiens and four other prelates 
assisted him. The funeral sermon was preached by the Bishop 
of Belley, who told of his great charity to the poor, his good¬ 
ness and amiability towards his friends and enemies. 

A sad loneliness fell upon Mother de Chantal; her brother 
was the last of her generation. Her thoughts were fixed on 
eternity where so many of her loved ones were awaiting her. 
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She sighed for that blessed place. Her eyes were filled with 
tears at the memories of childhood days in Dijon. 

The bell for meditation rang and she dried her eyes. God 
had left her on earth; there was work for her to do. She 
walked towards the chapel, longing for the day she could lay 
aside authority, this time for good and all. If necessary, she 
would beg the Bishop of Geneva on her knees that her name 
be forever barred from election. She wanted her last days to 
be passed in humble recollection, in growing closer and 
closer to God. Voices were calling, they tugged at her heart. 
Never had they drawn her so much as now; Andre’s death had 
brought her nearer to heaven. Life was ahead, life where love 
ruled, where all were drenched in happiness. Angels were 
singing there in that land of everlasting delight. Ah, that she 
might hear that song! 
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It I s the Eve of the Ascension, 1641, a great day for Mother 
de Chantal, for now she is renouncing authority forever and 
taking the lowest place in the community. She is like a 
prisoner emerging from his cell and stepping forth to freedom. 
Tomorrow the Church will celebrate that glorious ascent of 
the Lord into the heavens; her spirits are rising, rising into the 
clouds like the Saviour. The sky today is filled with clouds but 
they are white as fleece against the blue. The mountains loom 
clear and sharp in the pure dazzling rays of the sun. From a 
mountain Jesus had gone into the clouds. 

Mother de Chantal orders the Chapter to assemble; with 
serious faces the nuns gather. When she informs them that 
she will never again take office, they are not able to control 
their tears. She speaks with the ardor of a seraph and the 
humility of a saint. She asks pardon of all her daughters and 
adds that she begs it particularly from those she has at all 
dissatisfied, assuring them that she has not done so purposely. 
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She has only acted as she had conscientiously believed to be 
her duty. 

After this, a thing that has never before been done in chap¬ 
ter, she embraces all, one after the other as they are standing 
in their rank. She tells them this is her last farewell as supe¬ 
rior. And neither the efforts of the counsellors nor the tears of 
the whole community can persuade her to let her name be 
again placed in the catalogue. She even forbids them to think 
of it. 

As she talks her face glows with emotion; never have her 
eyes been so deeply maternal. She looks around at their sad 
faces and tear-stained eyes. She smiles fondly and slightly 
shakes her head. “No tears today, my daughters. You are not 
losing your Mother, ,, her voice grows warmer, her manner 
is almost gay. “Now I am your grandmother, just a doting, 
old grandmother, and you are my grandchildren.” 

Mother de Chaugy looked up from her waking dream of 
the past; a smile fond and melancholy rested on her strong, 
wise face. More than thirty years since she had heard those 
caressing words, “Just a doting old grandmother,” but time 
had never effaced them from her heart. In the journey 
through life there were certain memories which were precious 
and this was one. It was the way she loved to remember 
Mother de Chantal. Deep in her soul that farewell scene 
would remain enshrined until the moment came when she 
would, in a happier land, look upon that dear sweet face once 
more. 

Mother de Chaugy had later memories but not many, for 
her dear Mother was not destined to linger on in self-imposed 
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obscurity at Annecy. Little more than two months after her 
resignation, she set out for Moulins in answer to the earnest 
pleadings of the Duchess de Montmorency, widow of the 
executed Duke Henry II, who wished to receive the religious 
habit from the hands of the holy Foundress. Niece of Pope 
Sixtus V and grandniece of Queen Marie de Medicis, die 
pious widows tragic misfortunes and heroic virtues made it 
impossible for Mother de Chantal to deny her this favor. She 
left Annecy, July 28, 1641. 

"Alas, little did we think that it was to be the last time,” 
sighed Mother de Chaugy. "Our Mother was in such health 
and vigor that we hoped she would be with us for many 
years.” 

What happened after that Mother de Chaugy did not see 
with her own eyes, for the Mother did not take her secretary 
to Moulins. So those last memorable events were told to her 
by others who had witnessed them. 

Mother de Chantal reached Moulins on August 9, and after 
investing Madame de Montmorency with the habit of the 
Visitation convent there, would have quietly returned to 
Annecy. But meanwhile the Queen, Anne of Austria, having 
heard of her arrival in Moulins, sent an envoy and royal 
equipage for her to come to Paris, where she received her 
with great honor and had her bless her two sons. 

Sometimes Mother de Chaugy regretted that she had not 
been present at those last hours of her Mother but God in 
His wise and merciful Providence had not given her that great 
privilege. Perhaps, her emotions in those sad hours would 
have blinded her, prevented her from giving a complete and 
satisfactory account of their holy Founder’s death. Perhaps it 
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was best that she heard it from others. She opened the pages of 
her book at chapter thirty-two and began to read slowly and 
carefully those words she herself had written. 

Nothing is lasting under the sun, and the most beautiful 
lives end when we least expect it. Our holy Mother, who 
had only gone to Paris for a while, where she dazzled all 
with her sanctity, like the sun in midday glory, had scarcely 
arrived at Moulins before she showed signs of her approaching 
end and that she must sink into the bed of death, which was 
not unforeseen, though it was at that moment unexpected. 
Feeling that her departure was at hand, she went on Saturday, 
the 7 th of December, the Vigil of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Mother of God, though exceedingly fatigued and worn 
out, to the chapel and remained kneeling behind the grille 
with her arms crossed and repeated the following words: "'Re¬ 
member me, O Mother of God. By thy Immaculate Con¬ 
ception remember to assist me, especially at the hour of my 
death.” 

She spent her evening recreation in speaking on holy and 
useful matters with the Duchess de Montmorency. About 
nine p.m. she wished to cross a large court to go to the 
infirmary to see a sick sister who was afraid of death, but 
as they would not let her, she sent the superior to exhort her 
to put her confidence in God; then heaving a deep sigh, 
she exclaimed: "Alas! how much we have to do to prepare 
for death and I the more especially.” On the morrow she rose 
the first in the convent, as the most ardent in search of the 
Spouse Whom the soul desires to find in prayer. She had 
scarcely commenced her meditation before she felt the cold 
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shiverings portending a fever; she did not, however, intermit 
her prayer, and after Prime she went to see the sick sister in 
the infirmary and spoke to her as much as the invalid desired, 
though her own fever increased rapidly. They wished her 
to go to bed, or else to communicate before the rest of the 
community in order to avoid the cold. "No! no! I want 
nothing but to remain here with my God, in meditation, 
with my little book.” (It was a collection that she had made of 
the chief instructions that our blessed Father had given 
her for her interior life.) "Alas! give me at least the pleasure 
of communicating, especially today, for this dear day com¬ 
pletes the thirty-one years since I began communicating 
daily, according to the command of our blessed Father, un¬ 
worthy though I am of such a grace.” She thus went to the 
heavenly banquet, followed by the whole community; but 
Mass was scarcely finished before she found herself com¬ 
pelled to go to bed. 

The physician in the habit of attending on Madame de 
Montmorency was immediately sent for, and at first imagined 
her illness to proceed from a severe cold; but about four p.m. 
he changed his opinion and assured our Sisters that it was 
a dangerous fever, accompanied with inflammation in the 
chest. It would be perfectly useless for us to say that she 
received every assistance and the best medical advice, as good 
Madame de Montmorency offered even her own life to God 
in lieu of hers, and the superior and all the Sisters did the 
same; but God is a sovereign master; He wills what He wills, 
and to Him alone belongs the right of willing. The Blessed 
Sacrament was exposed for the Forty Flours and prayers 
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asked of all the religious houses at Moulins; recourse was also 
had to alms, and vows were made and Masses said in various 
churches. 

God permitted that the wings of this dear dove, who longed 
to wing her flight into the eternal land, should be stronger 
than all the powers used to retain her on earth; and as her 
illness went on increasing, thus did it lead her the more 
speedily to her sovereign God. On Tuesday morning she 
bade our dear Sister Jeanne Therese, who had accompanied 
her, to go and communicate and make an act of resignation 
to the will of God, signifying thereby that they would shortly 
be separated. At one a.m. on the fourth day, the oppression 
increased to such a degree that the physician declared he had 
no longer any hope for her life, and ordered them to give 
her the Holy Viaticum. About 4 a.m. she made a review of 
her conscience, as well as confessed to the Reverend Father 
de Lingendes, rector of the Jesuit college, who assisted her in 
her last passage; God thus decreeing that she should be like 
our blessed Father, who was also assisted in his last hour by a 
reverend father of the same company. After this she sent for 
her confessor, who had accompanied her and our dear sister, 
her companion, begging of him to take leave in her name of 
the community at Annecy, and to say that she besought us to 
live in unity and reciprocal love, preserving the sincerity and 
simplicity of the spirit of the institute. 

Our blessed Mother, who had always delighted in good 
order in the house of God, would not hear of their bringing 
her the Blessed Sacrament before the rising of the community. 
On hearing the getting-up bell, she prepared to receive the 
Bread of Life by acts of sincere humility. After Holy Com- 
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munion she said with great fervor, "Father, now that I have 
all my senses, I ask you to give me the Holy Oils, begging you 
to annoint me while there is time. ,, And though she was 
getting weaker and weaker, her ardor was so great that she 
herself responded to all the prayers. 

This being finished, the reverend father, kneeling by her 
bed, begged her to give him and all her daughters her 
benediction for the whole institute. With her hands clasped 
and her eyes lifted up to heaven, she earnestly asked the 
Divine mercy to bless all the daughters of the Visitation. After 
giving them her blessing she said to all the community: "My 
daughters, prize not this life, which is passing away; think 
often that you will one day be in the same state that you now 
see me.” 

The Father Rector, who saw that all our dear sisters were 
in tears, was himself deeply affected and fearing that our 
blessed Mother would weaken herself too much in continuing 
to speak, desired the sisters to retire. "The time has arrived, my 
children, for you to separate and to give the farewell em¬ 
brace." They all drew nigh in turn to kiss her hand, whilst she, 
looking at them with a truly maternal eye, whispered some¬ 
thing to each. After she had spoken to all the sisters, the 
reverend father knelt and kissed her hand also, for he 
esteemed her to be a saint. 

In the evening her chest was more oppressed. On that 
night (the last of her life) she requested them to read to her 
the epitaph of Saint Jerome on the death of Saint Paula. She 
paid great attention to it and repeated it several times. "What 
are we? We are but atoms by the side of these great and holy 
religious." She then had read to her the chapter wherein is 
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contained an account of our blessed Father’s death, to be like 
him as well in death as in life. 

About four a.m. she was asked how she felt, and she replied, 
"Nature is still struggling and the spirit is suffering.” From 
time to time the reverend father spoke to her of something 
holy and said some prayers to which she always responded. 
She told him what she had in the little bag that was round 
her neck, begging him to hold it in her hand during her agony 
and to bury it with her. From this time the dying saint only 
spoke of God, only thought of His goodness, and kept looking 
alternately at the crucifix and a statue of Our Lady of Pity, 
which was near her. She often repeated the versicle: 

Mother of Grace, O Mary blest 
To thee, sweet fount of love, we fly: 

Shield us through life and take us hence, 

To thy dear bosom, when we die. 

She asked the good religious to make the commendation of 
her soul and begged him to repeat the prayers several times. 
She solemnly renewed her vows, according to the formulary 
of our profession, after which her countenance appeared as if 
on fire and her body much convulsed. The reverend father 
asked her if she hoped that our blessed Father would come 
to meet her and she answered: "Yes, I believe so, as he 
made me that promise.” And she reverently kissed a mitre of 
the blessed Father’s, which is preserved in our convent at 
Moulins as a precious relic; also a statue of our Lady. From 
that moment her fever increased and her sufferings became 
acute, for her agony was long. The community was sent for to 
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repeat the commendation of her soul; she took the crucifix in 
her right hand, and in her left a blessed taper, to appear thus 
before her Well-beloved. They heard her say distinctly: "I 
am going. Jesus, Jesus, Jesus.” 

With these words of love she died, or rather, she began to 
live and to appear in the true life with Jesus in glory. She 
breathed forth her soul while the priest was pronouncing these 
words: "Come to her assistance, ye saints of God; come forth 
to meet her, ye Angels of the Lord; receiving her soul, offering 
it in the sight of the Most High”, on the 13th of December, 
1641, about six p.m., in the seventieth year of her age; of 
which she spent nine in a state of widowhood and thirty-one 
in the conventual life, when she died, according to her own 
desire, as a simple inferior without office, and holding the last 
rank; whereupon, according to the word of Jesus Christ, we 
conclude that she is great in the kingdom of heaven. 
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